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Is Vol. 14 of this Journal, pp. 74-7, with Pls. viii-xi, a description was given by Chim 
Dr. H. BR. Hall of some objects of Tuttankhamiin in the British Museum. Some of ti 

(nos, 2, 3, 4) were probably among the objects in the king's tomb; they must have left it 
as the result of some ancient plundering, for they had all been bought, and had been in 
the Museum for many years, before the discovery of the tomb in November 1922. It would 
he very interesting to ascertain what museums and collections also contained objects of 
Tuttankhamiin before 1922. The Museum of Antiquities at Leiden possesses a few of them, 
of which the deserrption follows: 

1, Deep blue faience kohl-tube, imitating a reed and of simple cylindrieal form. On 
the surface are inscriptions in black of Tuttankhamin: ‘Good God, Lord of the two Lands, 
Nebkheprurét’, and of his queen ‘the Great King’s-wife CAnkhesenamiin, may she live!’ 
(Pl. 1,1). The groove round the tube below the queen's name is intended to imitate the 
joint in the actual reed. Height 14-9.¢m.; diameter 2 em. This object shows great similarity 
to the two similar pieces in the British Museum described by Hall (JEA 14, Pl. ix, p. 74; 
British Museum, A Guide to the Fourth, Fijth and Sixth Egyptian Rooms (1922), p. 268, 
Nos. 52, 53). ie d 

2, Blue faience funerary throwstick of Tuttankhamiin, inStribel ith the king's pre- 
nomen in black in the usual form: Nebkheproré, and ornamented with lotus-flowers and 
wejat-eyes (Pl. i, 2). Length 37-3 em. A similar blue-glaged boomerang, inscribed with the 
name of Amenophis IV or Akhenaten, is in the British Museum (op. cit., pp. 144, 145, 
No. 57). There is also a fragment of a similar piece inscribed with the names of Tuttankh- 
amin, deseribed by Hallin JE A 14, Pl. ix, p.75; British Musewm (op. cit., p. 145, No. 59). 

3. A group of eight bloe faience rings inseribed with the prenomen of Tuttankhamin: 
Nebkhepruré; diameter 2cm. Seven of these are represented on PI. i, §. 

All these objects have been in the Egyptian Department of the Leiden Museum for 
many years, and are described in the old catalogue (C. Leemans, Description ratsonnde des 
monuments égypliens du muade d'antiquités des Pays-Bas (1840), C. 41, p. 46; EB. 41, p. 64; 
G. 216-226, p. T2); they formed part of the well-known collection of J. d'Anastasy, which 
was bought for the Museum in 1828. 

Tn this respect also there is a resemblance between the London and the Leiden objects 
of Tuttankhamiin, since the former have been in the Egyptian collection in the British 
Museum for many years. They, too, may have been onee in the possession of d'Anastasy, 
whose later collections were bought for the British Museum in Paris in 1857. If so, we have 
a case similar to that of the Demotic Magical Papyrus of London and Leiden. This manu- 
script was discovered at Thebes with other papyri in the early part of the last century, and 
was bought by d'Anastasy, who was at that time Danish consul at Alexandria and made 
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a large collection of Egyptian objects. When d’Anastasy obtained the papyrus it must 
already have been torn into two parts, and it is even probable that he obtained the two 
parts at different times, since he sold his Egyptian collections, including the Leiden papyrus, 
to the Duteh government in 1828, while the London portion was bought at the sale of his 
later collections. The objects of Tuttankhamiin in London and Leiden no doubt eame from 
an ancient plundering of the tomb. For the tomb of Tuttankhamin bad been discovered 
and plundered long before 1922, as is proved by the objects of Tuttankhamin and Lye (Ai), 
which were found by Harold Jones in the Biban el-mulik in 1907, in a rock-cut chamber 
at first taken to be the tomb of Tuttankhamin (Theodore M. Davis and Daressy, Tombs 
of Harmhaht and Towaténkhamdnou (1912), pp. 2, 8, 125 ff.) and which had also been stolen 
from the tomb discovered in 1922. Some of these stolen objects were added to d'Anastasy's 
collections, whence they found their way partly to Leiden and partly to London. It occurs 
occasionally that objects found together or belonging together are distributed over sevaral 
museums, 
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PHYSICO-CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF A SCARAB OF 
TUTHMOSIS IV BEARING THE NAME OF 
THE GOD ATEN 
By F. A, BANNISTER anv H. J. PLENDERLEITH 
With Plates ii, iii 


Ix 1931 Mr. Alan W. Shorter published an account of two searabs in the possession of the 
Rev. G. D. Nash,! and that of Tuthmosis IV in particular attracted unusual attention 
because of a reference in the text to the god Aten, whose worship later developed into the 
famous “hereay* of Amenophis IV. 

The searab had been examined by a number of Egyptologists and its authenticity con- 
sidered indisputable. It was accordingly published as an unquestioned document of the 
first importance to students of Egyptian history. But, as so often happens in like cases, 
a protagonist was not wanting for the opposing view-point, and later in the same year 
Prof. Heinrich Sehiifer expressed his distrust in an article entitled Hin angeblicher Skarahdius 
Tuthmons’ des IV. mit Nennung des Gottes Aton? his opinion was apparently based on 
evidence afforded by photographs and on considerations of textual criticism. - 

There were three possibilities: the scarab was either (1) genuine in its entirety, or 
(2) & genuine antiquity bearing an inseription which had been in modern times cut,3 
re-cut, or tampered with, or (3) entirely false. It seemed that a plysieo-chemical 
eXamination might prove a fruitful avenue of approach, and the scarab was referred for 
this purpose to the British Museum Laboratories. It was considered to be clearly a case 
for collaboration between the Museum's Research (archaeological) Laboratory at Bloome- 
bury and the laboratory of the Department of Mineralogy at the British Museum (Natural 
History), South Kensington; the value of such a joint attack may be judged by the present 
communication, 

The scarab, as received, was concealed by grime. It was found possible by the use of 
orgame solvents to remove a coating of wax, and incidentally much of the dirt, but not 
by any means all of the French chalk which filled the inscription (see Pl. ii, 1). The wax 
had no doubt been applied at one time in making a cast or taking an impression. The 
cleaned searab was of yellowish slate colour, and was seen to be worn and cracked like 
other steatitie scarabe of the Eighteenth Dynasty. There was nothing to indicate that the 
material had been recently worked, or that the effect of weathering had been artificially 
produced. The condition of the face was identical in this respect with the back, so far as 
eould be judged by fluorescent and microseopie examination, i.e. there was no evidence of 
re-cutting. 

Examination was now made for the presence of glaze, of which no visible sign remained, 
although the astonishing hardness of the material (6 on Mohs’ scale) seemed significant. 
The residual yellowish smear appearing in the deeper hollows as well as in the inseription 

* JEA 17, 23-5. 

* Crienitahistiache Literaturceitung 1931, No, 0/10, 78. 

* This view is suggested by Wiedemann in 218 67, 126, in an article entitled Newseitliche Fiilecherbinete. 
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had been ascribed to staining by wax. A test to confirm this proved negative, however; 
it gave, unexpectedly, an indication of copper, and eonfirmatory tests before the blow-pipe 
and by chemical means afforded ample proof that the yellow smear was not wax but the 
remains of a decomposed copper glaze, 

Tt was then discovered that the hardness of the scarab was due to the steatite having 
been baked, the hard glassy quality of the glaze having long since disappeared. That the 
latter had at one time covered the body was evident from microscopic examination of 
chipped portion; see the photo-micrograph on PI. ii, 2. 

In order to carry the research farther it was necessary to select scarabs for comparative 
purposes, and choice fell on a large scarab of Amenophis ITT (B.M. 4095) and a small searab 
of Tuthmosis IV (B.M. 82898),! because the conditions of the surface in each case seemed to 
approximate to that of the searab under examination. Experiments were also made with 
the naturally-occurring mineral steatite, a compact variety of tale,* in order to determine 
the effect of baking on the physical characteristics of the material, and the research eventu- 
ally resolved itself into an investigation of samples of all materials by the A-ray powder 
method (F.A.B.) since the material available was insufficient for chemical analysis. 


Ton Mixeran Bony 

A slice from a pale-buff, fine-grained specumen of steatite from Gopfersgrin, Wunsiedel, 
Bavaria (B.M. 59496) was first baked for 2 hours at 600° C.; no appreciable loss of weight 
was recorded and the hardness remained unaltered (1 on Mohs’ scale). On rebaking at a 
higher temperature (900° C. for one hour}, however, the hardness increased from 1 up to 7 
anid a logs of weight equivalent to 2-5 per cent. was observed. The degree of hardness of 
this material now approximated to that ascertained in the case of all throe scarabe under 
examination. The refractive index and specific gravity of the steatite were determined 
before and after baking and compared with corresponding figures obtained for the scarabs. 
X-ray powder photographs* were then taken of flakes from the baked steatite as well as 
the unbaked, and also from specimens taken from the body of the searabs. 

‘The results were striking, The powder photographs of all three searabs and of the steatite 
baked at {00° C. are identical; the corresponding photograph for the unbaked steatite is 
of a quite different pattern (see Pl. im, 1-3). 

The possibility that other minerals, resembling tale and used in carving (such as compact 
pyropliyllite or kaolinite), might yield the same powder photographs was definitely disproved. 

X-ray methods constitute the most reliable test for identity since they are mdependent 
of the external form, accidental colour, porosity, etc. of the specimens, and reveal the 
crystalline structure of the material itself. 

lt may be concluded, therefore, that the material of all three searalbs examined in this 
way is baked steatite. Moreover, these exp*riments have served to indicate the temperature 
at which the searabs have been baked, a point which might well be of significance in exposing 
a counterfeit. 

' Nos, 17] 9 and 1692 respectively in Hall, Catalogue of Egyption Scaraba, etc. in the British Museum, val. 1, 

* Tale is a hydrated magnesium silicate, Mg,(OH)Si,0,,, and steatite (synonyms soapstone, French 
chalk) ia the well-known compact variety used for carving. 

* An X-ray powder photograph can be obtained from 4 minute fragment of fine-grained compact. 


material just large enotigh to be visible for centring in a fine beam of monochromatic X-rays, The specimen 
is centred on the axis of a cylindrical camera and the film is covered by black paper kept in position by metal 
rings. Exposure times of about two hours are necessary to obtain well-marked diffraction rings, The film 
is protected from the direct X-ray beam by a lead cup which caste a shadow in the centre of the three powder 
photegraphs.—F. A. HB. 


Plate I 





1. Inseribed face of the Aten scarab of Tuthmosia TV, showing residual glaze, French chalk, 
‘ and wax in the letters of the inscription. Scale 2:1. 


2. Chipped edge of the Aten scarab of Tuthmosis IV, showing the film of decomposed glaze 
on the surface, Scale 12:1, 
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The following table summarizes certain of the physical characteristics: 





Atentite Scarabs! 
| Babe al | | | 
. | Untaked | 900°C. | A BE || @ 
Refractive Index. | L-a70 LEM) | 1-78 1-580) |-Ga0 
Specific Gravity 2-76 «Sel 2-63 2-5 aT 
Hardness | 3 7 | ii 5 7 











(The refractive indices were obtained by the Becke method and are accurate to +4002.) 


The refractive index values are not so high as those for baked steatite, indicating that 
the baking temperature was perhaps somewhat lower than 900° C.2 

The low values of the specifie gravity recorded for flakes from all three searabs compared 
with that for baked steatite are no doubt due to variable porosity of the surface of the 
scarabs, ‘The surfaces are seen to he granular under the microscope, and this ia to be accounted 
for by the alterations which in each case have removed nearly all the glaze. 


THe GLAZE 

The surface of all the searabs has undergone considerable alteration, for no trace of 
green glaze remains, and the yellowish soft film containing copper can only he found in 
the hollows and portions protected from abrasion. As already stated, the Aten scarab had 
to be thoroughly cleaned before the glaze was revealed, Mr. Shorter, describing the searab 
before it was cleaned, states (op. cit., p. 23): ‘All glaze has perished". 

Some light 1s thrown on the probable cause of decay by the observation that, as was 
demonstrated by washing in distilled water, a quantity of alkaline chloride still remained 
in the interstices of the scarab. In the case of the other two searabs tiny white incrustations 
of saline matter were evident on the surface, the incrustations in each case consisting largely 
of sodium chloride and perhaps corresponding to natron. | 

Tiny scrapings of the three glazes were subjected to micro-tests and all were found to con- 
tain copper. Lead, which is known to be present in other green copper glazes (Chinese, ete.), 
was tested for but found absent. Finally, a portion of each of the three glazes was fed into 
& carbon arc, and the spectra produced by a quartz prism were photographed, using for 
comparison a standard R.U. powder* and a Hartmann diaphragm. This diaphragm permits 
five spectra to be photographed one above the other without moving the photographic plate 

* Scarab A: Tuthonoaia IV bearing the name of the god Aten; Scarab B: Amenophia [I] (BLM. 4005); 
Scarab C: Tuthmosis TV (B.M. 32308), 

* X-ray studies of powdered talo baked at various temperatures have been made by H. Heraldeon 
(Newer Johri. Stuttgart, 1930, Abt. A, Beil. Bd., 6], p. 199), and by R. H. Ewell, E. N. Bunting and R. F. 
Geller (Journ. Research National Bure Stenderds, Washington, 1935, vol. 15, p. 551), Heraldson's data 
for powder photographa of talc baked at {XM)" C. are in good agreement with mine. He has shown, moreover, 
that tale baked for 24 hours at S00 C. still gives the powder photograph of unchanged tale, and this ia 
consistent with his observations of water lost at various temperatures. Tole loses only 0-45 per cent of its 
weight up to BO C. but becomes completely dehydrated between 00" and 1000" C, (loas of weight 4-56 per 
cent.). The more recent work by Ewell, Bunting, and Geller has shown that the unbaked tale pattern persists 
up to 40° C., and that the chief crystalline component formed between 340° (, and 1200° C, is enstatite, 
MySiO».. They also give specific gravity and refractive index data for talo baked at S40° C. riz. 2-91 and 
1-585 to 1-595 respectively. It is therefore probable that in anoient times the scarabs of steatite reached 
temperatures between BAO? and $00° C. during glazing.—F. A. BK. 

* B.C. powder is composed of a base of Mg, Ca, and 4n oxides and «mall, varying amounte of 51 elements 
in such proportions that only a few of the most sensitive lines (rades wltimes) appear in the emission spectra. 
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between successive exposures. One portion of the spectrographic reeord from wave-lengths 
2700 to 3300 A. is reproduced in Pl. iii, 4. The elements detected in all three glazes were 
silicon, magnesium, calcium, iron, and copper, no lead Imes being visible. The tiny scrapings 
of glaze were, of course, mixed with some steatite matrix: hence the silieon and Magnesia 
lines, Many chemical analyses of steatite also show the presence of small quantities of 
calcium and iron. It is therefore uneertain whether either the iron or caleiam or both are 
proper to the glaze or the steatite matrix, Probably the original green colour of the glaze 
was due entirely to the copper content. Whether the glaze applied contained powdered 
malachite and little else is difficult to decide, owing to the subsequent baking and then 
decomposition of the glaze, 





CONCLUSION 

Tt has been established that the material of the 'luthmosis TV scarab bearing the name 
of the god Aten is comparable in every laboratory test which it has been possible to carry 
out with that of two other well-authenticated scarabs of the period ; that the steatite bodies 
have been baked to the same temperature (about 900° C.) in each case; that the glaze has 
hecome decomposed in the same manner in all three scarabs; and that the surface of the 
inscribed face of the Aten scarab is similar to that of the buck, obverse and reverse corre. 
sponding in porosity and in quality of residual glaze. 

It is am important point that the small residue of glaze was actually not detected until 
after the removal of wax and grime by solvents, Even after cleaning, it was almost of the 
same colour as the body, and its true nature was only discovered by a chemical test. Such 
subtlety on the part of a forger—to decompose a glaze to a point where its existence was 
normally not recognizable, even granted that he could accomplish this without leaving 
tell-tale marks on the scarab—would be more likely to give rise to conditions which would 
awaken suspicion than to further his intentions. 

As a result of an exacting examination it can be concluded that on physico-chemical 
grounds there is every reason to believe the scarab to be genuine. ‘There is no technical 
evidence of any kind to warrant the suggestion, either that it is an old scarab that has been 
re-cut, or that it is a falsification. 
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X-ray powder photographs (1-3) and spectrographic record (4) of Egyptian scarahe and eteatite. 


Fig. 1, scarab A: Fig. 2, steatite B.M. 59496, baked at 900° C.; Fig. 3, steatite BM. 59496, unbaked. 

The photographs were taken with unfiltered copper radiation A= 1-539 A. in a cylindrical camera, 

diameter 6-04 cm. A length of 10 em. on all the original films is equivalent to 8 cm. on the repro- 

duced figures. Fig. 4, apectrographic record of scrapings of plaze from scaraba A, B, and C, of B.U. 

powder, and of the graphite electrodes above. The lines corresponding to B are stronger than those 
of A and © since B yielded more glaze for investigation, 


Plate ITI 
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EGYPT AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE: 
THE AEKATIPOTO! 


By E. G. TURNER 


Since the study of papyri claimed the interest of historians towards the close of the last 
century, one of the more important questions continually challenging discussion has been 
that of the administrative relation between Egypt and the Roman Empire. The wealth af 
documents presents a body of evidence from which it is sometimes difficult to avoid the 
temptation to generalize. But there has also been a tacitly accepted hypothesis that Egypt, 
the treasury of much Hellenistic experience, was the source of many institutions and much 
administrative practice in the Roman Empire, Caesar, Antonius, and as some have said, 
Augustus, were markedly indebted to her political store. Subsequently, it is thought, there 
was a less obvious but more subtle process of contamination, one result of which was the 
development in the Empire of a system of munera and Aecrovpyiax. Now there certainly 
was such a system, fully worked out, in Egypt at a quite early date. It is our duty to ask the 
question, Is it precedent or parallel?; and in the hope of contributing to an answer, the 
institution of the dexampwro is to be studied in this paper.* 

Aexarperro: a8 liturgical officers are found in both Egypt and the Empire; and earlier 
writers have suggested that they performed a munws in which the central government was 
specially interested. Thus they should prove a fruitful subject of inquiry for our present thesis. 
But previous research* has conceived the institution as too static. Evidence from different 
periods and even that relating to different institutions has been indiscriminately connected? 
Here an attempt will be made to study the Sexampwrot as far as possible in their develop- 
ment. The evidence from Egypt, smee it is by far the fullest and most clearly dated, will be 
set down and discussed first; it will be followed by a survey of the occurrence of dexarpirot 
in the Empire, and an examination of their development. For the first part of the paper 
bexarpwra only are to be examined. Afterwards there will be some discussion of their rela- 
tion to the supposed decemprimt of the West, and other similar institutions. 

In Egypt, dexarpwro are not found till the third century, and it is generally assumed 
that they owe their introduction to the visit of Severus in a.p. 200.4 Apart from one instance 


1 ‘The writer wishes to thank all who have helped him, especially Dr. H. I. Bell and Mr. H. M. Laat. 

® The usual view ia given by Marquardt, Staalsverwallung 1°, 213 ff. Cf. alao Brandis, PW iv, 2417 ff; 
Chapot, Le Province rom, procons, d’Asw, 272 ff. Liebenam gives a list of dexdrperos in his Slidtererwollung, 
562; and Roatovtzell disnusses many points connectod with them in the notes to Chaps, VII and EX of his 
Social and Economic Hiatory. 

7 As, e.g. by Seeck, in his paper ‘Decemprimat und Dekaprotie’ in Aho, 1, 147 ff. Seeck identified 
decemprimi, Seccrperc, undecimprin, eleocdmporo, with deremrin, undecimmn, rigintinin ete., and con- 
cluded that decemprini-fecizpwra formed a universal institution in the Empire even in the first century. 
The evidence docs not support this view; and his identifications have been rejected by subsequent writera, 
ef. Hirschfeld, Agiser!, Verwolfungebeomten, p. 74, n. 6. 

‘ V. Wilcken, (fr. QOetrrka 1, 626 F.: Grundziige, 217 O.; Jouguet, Poe municipale, 366 ff., 380 f.; Oertel, 
Die Liturgie, 211 ff; Calderini, Gyaaupol (Studi della scucla papirologiea tv), 1024, 05 ff. 


from Thebes" and one from the Mendesian nome,? the material relates to the Fayyiim and 
the Hermopolite and Oxyrhynchite nomes.* The institution seems to have undergone little 
development in Egypt ; save that a few years were needed for its organization to be perfected, 
little change is observable till Diocletian. ‘The dexdmpwrot disappear in the early fourth 
century. According to Gelzer* this was probably at the time of the reorganization of the 
nomes into numbered mayo: instead of toparchies, in a.p. 807-10. But recent discoveries? 
make it more likely that the process of administrative reform and the introduction into 
Egypt of a full municipal system, established in piecemeal fashion, began somewhat earlier 
than is postulated by the traditional view. 

The dexdrperrot were based on the metropolis of each nome, but operated by toparchies in 
colleges. According to Oertel (p. 211), the general rule was for each toparchy to be supervised 
by a college of twodexdrpwro.® In the Fayyim, in the merides of Heraclides and Themistes, 
toparchies are paired off together (odd and even numbers together in Heraclides, even and even 
orodd and odd in Themistes).? Ordinarily, therefore, four dexamporrai are found together in the 
Fayyiim, and this number appears in eq. P. Fay. 85, But the cooperation of the full college 
was apparently not essential in issuing a receipt. For example, only three dexamperro: appear 
in P. Fior. 7, perhaps in P. Thead. 27; two in BGU 16113 one only in P. Teb. I] 368, 581, 
where the competence of the Sexdspuros is apparently restricted to one toparchy. Instances 
in which more than four Sexdrpero appear to be concerned are due to special circumstances.” 





1 Sommelbuch, 4340, 7 PST 303. 

® dexizpuros receipta: 

Favyt: FP. Fior. 7, P. Fay: 85 (acn. 247); .P. Lips. $2 (257): BOT 1610, probably a dexarpwros receipt 
(250); BO 570 = W. Chr, 270 (263): P. Tebt. 368 (265); ibid. S81 (268): P. Fior, 26, probably for money 
payments (273); BOO LLL (283); P. Thee. 4 and 27 (296-208); Fay. Ostr, 23 (298): P. Merton ined. (I 
have been allowed to see this through the kindness of Dir, Bell), coll. 8, 10, 13, 17, 18 (208-300). 

Henmorocts: PF. Lond. TT, p, 62, 0. 1157, recto, for Inoney payments (227); BG 743, 744, and 552-7 
(261-3); P. Lond. I, p. 53, n. 1230 (278-81); BGT 1090, 1089 (280-1); P. Lens, 84 (285-302). 

OXYREYSCHUS: (money payments) P, Oxy. 1442 (259), 

* Studien zur bycantinischen Verwaltung Aegypiens, 42. 

* Such hints as the streas on the zpomnrrewperos of the wthes in the edict dated a.p. 297, published by 
Bonk, £t. de Pap. 2 (1933), nn. 1; the new form of land declaration, a.n. 200, P. Thead, 54 and 54. 

The latest mention of deedspwres in Hermopolis is in ap. 302 (P. Lips, #4, columns mm and IV); in tho 
Fayyiim, Gerontins of Karania issued a ‘transport" receipt on March 24th of the same year (0). Mich, 498), 
This date may well be regarded as significant, since the evidence from the Karanis sherds for this period ia 
eo full. Further, the successors to the Sexdmparos ‘transport’ receipta aa mirrored in the ostraka from 
Karanis were issued by the edAcyo, and make use of a formula not previously found containing the word 
perefole. The first dated example of this class falls in Aug, 288 (0. Mich, 414), and in the first deeade of the 
fourth century the type becomes common: pr. eg. O. Mich. 404, 501-7, 511, 612 ete. 

There is also mention of jexdoporc in the Fayyiim in an uncertain context in P. AmA, 43, lL 4 = W. Car. 
230, ¢. a.p. 302-5, 

* Cf. e.g. P31 461; P. Lond, I, 1157 verao = W. Chr. 375. Indefinite: QO. Mich. 70 and 454 (Sexa(sporraur) 
Aip. Zovyehe wai rie worvesedw), 

* Jouguet on P. Thead. 24. 


by one official only (for the last two, though made on different dates, only one receipt is given), 

* P. Fior. 26 (four names «ai of doural Secampwro) is apparently exceptional. In P. Lapa, 83 xAnpdropot 
Meéheros, the heirs of Melas were discharging his liabilities. BOL 579 — W. Chr. 270 offers a total of five 
names; after two appears the note of duo ye(pramapyyicarres) ig yedpoy dds, If is yoipow ode refers ta the 
bexanpwreia, it ia probable that the two acted as a unit, and owed their joint appointment to a shortage of 
candidates with the requisite mipes, 
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In the Hermopolite! and Oxyrhynechite* nomes it seems to have been the usual practice for 
only one Sexampwros to issue the receipts. 

There is no finally satisfying statement of the length of tenure of the oflice of dexdmparros.* 
Grenfell and Hunt, in their introduction to P. Ory. 1410, argue for a five-year period, and 
there is a certain amount of evidence to support this. In PF. Ory. 1257 Epimachus is styled 
Sexampewros four years after entering the office, and appears to be engaged on some transaction 
connected with it. Assuming that he was in office throughout,* a certain Aurelius Agathos 
Daemon was dexarpwros at Tebtunis for five years; on Nov, Ist, 263 (BGU 479 = W. Chr. 
279) he was among the dexarpewro: of the second and third toparchies of Heraclides ; In 265 
he appears as a dexdsperros of the second toparchy of Polemon (P. T'eb. 0, 568), and in 268, as 
‘ Sexdmpwros of the second toparchy', makes out a reeeipt, perhaps to the same man to whom 
the second was issued (P. Teb. n, 581).8 But it is impossible to be certain whether these are 
instances of normal tenure, not prolonged by reappointment.* If the case of Agathos 
Daemon is normal, the fact that he has changed his meris in the two later receipts seems to 
show that the particular sphere and responsibility of each Sexdmpwros was 8 matter for mutual 
arrangement within the college, and was not specified on their appomtment. 

The Sexdapwro acted solely on behalf of the central government, and though municipal 
officers by election, played no part in purely municipal administration.’ Their prineipal 

' Aurelius Castorgives receipts for the toparchies of Aeoxomupyirys dew wal wares, [eirpq dew wal wares (BOT 
652), und aleo Kovegeirys xara (BOU 743). In Kovooeirng edrm he is joined by Aur. Isidorus (B00 743-4), 

2 P. Ory. 1442: cf. 1444, a list, addressed to the wtrodegus, of receipta at various theswr. Grenfell and 
Hunt suggest that the-single Seedxpwros in the latter papyrus was concerned with only a portion of the receipts, 

* Tt is possible to suppose that Secdeporu were appointed either for a certain term of years, or to under- 
take a certain responsibility. Anvundsen (Ostraca Oaloensia, 42) states that “the responsibility of the deranparrog 
was connected with a certain pérqua (or yerjpare), not a period of time’. The longest recorded period of 
responsibility is that of the 3ecdzperor Ptolemaios, who supervised the transport of the crops of three 
successive years, 4p. 201-3 (0. Mich, 430, 431, 437-40, 448-51). But Amundsen’s statement is based only 
on the evidence of receipts issued for the transportof corn, dexdxpwro:, appointed through a municipal senate, 
had other duties than the control of a thesaurva or collection of money taxes, duties which ure lesa easy to 
define precisely, ‘To suppose that they were appointed for a term of years is the more adequate conception. 

The division of responsibility, as illustrated by the ostraka from Karania, is not quite so uniform us 
Amundsen anggests. The deeispero Severinus snc Andriscus, in most cases concerned with the transport 
of the crop of a.p, 297/8 (O, Mich, 465-7, 460-T4, 477, 490), isaued o receipt in one case for that of the 
crop of ap. 208/0(0. Mich. 479}. But the transport af this crop is in most cases the concern of the demarparrat 
Horion and Fhilotas (0. Mich, 478, 491-3), in one instance of the dexampwros Leontine (O. Mich, 450), 
P. Merton ined. containa receipts lasued during these years by Seadrparc responsible for receiving payments 
of corn at the thesvuri: payments from the crop of 297/8 are receipted by Didymus (1 and Heron) (col. 8); 
from that of 208/9 by Didymus (col. 17), and also Horion and Philotas (coll. 10 and 18); from that of 299/300 
by Horion and Philotas (col. 13), 

4 ‘That this assumption ja not unreasonable is shown by the evidence given by the Michigan oatroka 
and P. Merton ined. about the activities of e.g. Horion and Philotaa at Karanis from Aug. 3rd, 200, to Feb. 
93rd, 301, at least. P. Theod. 26 and 27 show the same dexdepero: in office at Theadelphia from Sept. 13th, 
206, to Oct. 28th, 206. 

* * Agathodaemon’ is Grenfell and Hunt's English transcription of "Ayatis dainer. Cf. Aegyptus 15, 235. 

F Renomination of Sexdnpwro: is categorically forbidden by an edict of the catholicua Magniua (t) Rufus 
(P. Oxy. 1410), of the end of the third or early fourth century. 

+ Tt hes been hinted that they were responsible for the lease of public land, or land belonging to a city. 
Rostovtzeff (Social and Economic History, p. 626, n. 56) states: ‘The confiscated land which waa aasigned to a 
city was called ra imecré\orra Ty Bewarpwreig of rd dedpyorra rq Sexampereig, the decaproti being responsible for 
the revenues of such land’, But the evidence does not confirm thia statement, PSI] 187 (end of the third 
centory) is an offer of lease ded rae iroorederan ti Sexanpwreia addressed to a moan who was both exegetes 
and derdrpurroe of Oxythynchus: it seems to me that it is a private offer of lsase, for the lessor is to be respon- 
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work was the collection of taxes, both in kind and in money.’ One ostrakon shows a Sexd- 


wperros in Thebes giving a receipt for four drachmae, paid on behalf of Ammon.? As would be 


expected, their services were most required at the village granaries or threshing floors.3 
There they collected the grain due to the state from the various classes of cultivators: and 
at the granaries in the Fayyim they made out certificates to the persons engaged in trans- 
porting the corn from the granaries to the river harbours.4 They supervised the loading of 
the gram for transport down the Nile, took a receipt from the vavkAjpor,® and addressed 
lists of their accounts to the stratequs.* P. Fior. 28] shows a dexampwros in complete control 


sible for the taxes on the land (I. 15 ff. Taw Tis ype Gyno Grraw wpds oe rd dexdrpurov), The phrase are rae 
inerrederran TH dexanpereds appears again in P. Ory. 1502 verao (after an. 260), apparently a lease of land 
at the same village of Ision Panga. This land was in poor condition, and had been injured by floods (IL. 6 ff. 
duacd| er jou ojag wai mospoyyieieas). Grenfell and Hunt suggest that ra drooréMorra ete. refers ‘not to public 
land within the administrative competence of Sexdrparm, but to land owned by them jointly in considera- 
tion of the arduous character of their duties’. In P. Straasb. 25 the municipal authorities of Hermopolia 
(dwarryral dopur moAcrucfs ofolas) order a municipal tenant to pay direct to the dexdzpwros. Most probably 
the city owned the land, and let it on lense, but had to pay taxes on it to the government, Tho tenant is 
ordered to pay a portion of his rent to the government collector in order to save the municipal authorities 
the expense of collection and transmission. PF. Fior. 19 is probably « private offer of Ionse, 

' Money payments: 

Favyte: P. Fior. 26 (trip bypoolag yi), 

Hermorous: P. Lond. I, p. 62, n. L157 (a (Spayuts) Ceryporece), of. P. Gry. 1442, introd.—redcof pttreur) 
dpreA(Gir), vov( Blow) CPHerm. 127 recto = Stud. Pal. xx, 68, covering (a) ordinary payments (not further 
specified, presumably for lund-tax), (b) reddo(paror) duordlov, (c) payments by wopopyal "ffiwvor Karat dmep 
mparropiag ETaMtrens: dpyorplaral Koveodw drip dmmeuioens Kovooaw: xcopapyal Kovondiv. 

Oxvanyscnvs: PS! 461; P. Ory. 1442 (two drechmee and one drachma tax, probably a land-tax)}. 

* $8 4340. At first aight a curious levy to be raised by government agents, but the circumstances are 
unknown. For a parallel instance of collection of a special tax by the ordinary channels Dr, Bell refers me 
to the tax Grip drojpdrrur, Wilcken, Ostraka 1, 152 ff. 

* Receipts made out ¢ Gyoaupd xciens in the Fayyim, e.g. P. Thead. 26 and 27: é4" Gund at Hermopolia, 
eg BGU 1080, 1000. In the latter case the corn collected would be sent direct to the theseurwe of the 
metropolis, Of. P, Ory. 1255; the comarchs of the village of Ision Panga in the Oxyrhynchite nome swear 
to the strategua that they will allow no produce to be removed from the threshing-floor till the demands of the 
jecdtpwre have been satisfied in full. 

* The ‘transport’ ostraca: the following is o list of those of this type issued by the Sexdaparn: BOU 
1708 (4.n. 228 or 244: Philadelphia); 4.8 1497-1500, O. Mich. 68 ("the first year following the seventh year’, 
according to Jouguet = 249, to Amundsen — 261: Theadelphia); 0, Bruas. and Berl, 83, 84. 0. Mick. 67 
(256: Tebtunia); OG. Mich. 402 (283: Karanis); 0. Oslo 20 (288: Fayyiim); ©. Mick, 411 (287: Karanis); ibd, 
419 (259), 72 (200: Thraso), 430, 431, 434-5 (292: Karanis); sbid, 437-440, 446 (293), 450-2 (293-4), 447-9 
(24), Th (205), 454 (206), 465 (208), 466-7, 469-74, 478-9 (200), 484 (290-300), 480-3 (S00), 4858, 
S00) (S01), 406-0 (302); of undetermined date are QO, Mich. 69 (Dionysiaa), 70, 330, 38] (Karanis), 

According to T. Kalin, Berliner Leithgahe griechischer Papyri, 1, p. 47 £. these o#traka are to be conneoted 
With comple, +e, transport from the village threshing-floors to the theaquri ; Amundsen, Ostraca Oaloenaia, 
pp. 40 ff., argues strongly for the traditional view that they deal with transport from the thesauri to the river 
harbours, There ia not space here to enter into the details of this controversy. ©). Mich, 320 is apparently a 
dossier of donkey-irivers jotted down by the deedmparras. 

* PF. Ory. 1260 (acm. 286). Three receipts were made out, two being given to the strafegus, and one to the 
Seninperros responsible, This document ix similar to P. Ory, 1259 (211-12), in which the vavedgpos receives 
the corn from the #iologi, and gives one of the receipte to them. 

* FP, Oey. 1444; 1587 (0 list ward dexosporrias of produce in arrears), According to P. Oxy, 1257, 1.10, the 
Gexanpwroy kept a double ledger of receipta: (a) rd yopenser ob mpootinfe, (b) ro mer’ dvipa vd dv Symes 
weromtigdror ded roi dméottrros guvagdpercs rod Bexarperrov pyoion (= accounts submitted every month 
amd then placed in the public record office). Probably CP Herm. 127 recto ia such a yeporucdv; it was drawn 
up by the éeccrperce working at the village of Koteom in the Roveosirys toparchy of Hermopolis, and the 
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of @ thesaurus: on receiving « note confirming payment from the state bank (droAvoiSwr) 
he disposes of 41) arlabae of wheat to Heroninus.! These tasks were previously performed 
by the sitologi, who were now subordinated to the new officers. In other respects the 
dexdmpewrot maintained close touch with their superiors, the sfrateyi, and scted jointly 
with them. They were, for example, together reaponsible for the ¢ufoAj* One papyras 
contains a list of state tenants in arrears, submitted to the strategua by the Sexdmpewro.4 
Another is an application to purchase state lands, addressed to the strategi and Sexdaperot, 
with the catholicus' subscription of rijs tomapyeias Sexdmparror adv 7H otpa(ryyd,) Thy mapd- 
Sociv oot roujowrra.* A circular letter of a.p. 279 from the dicecetes is addressed aTparHnyois 
Kai Bexanparrow rijs ‘Erravopias wal "Apowoirov, and concerns a particularly stringent 
supervision of dyke and canal repairs® In the new form of land declaration instituted by 
Dioeletian a dexazparros appears along with three coiuratores, two yewperpar, and a cpwobeiarns 
as assistants to the declarant.* 

Those appointed to the position were usually men of high standing who had had a suecess- 
ful municipal career in their own town.’ Appointment was by election in the local senate 
on the basis of nomination by an outgoing officeer* Nominees had a right of appeal, natal 
to the catholicus.® and would strain every nerve to avoid +4 éreibQovoy dvoua ro ris 
dekarrpwreias.™ 

Probably it was not the ardnousnesa of the work to be done that rendered the office 
odious, though this must have been considerable. but the fact that once elected to the 
office of Sexdzpuros men were trapped in the administrative web so ably described by Victor 
Martin.” Responsible in every particular to their superiors, they were forced to make up 
losses by oppression. 'O dexampuros rola tiv evoyAeT is only a light complaint to some. 
The correspondence of Heroninus has many Jetters enjoining careful attention to the 
demands of the dexazpwros, anid instructions to make sure to get a proper receipt2? Often 
the Bexdrpwros would not be able to make up his losses, and would have to suffer in bis own 
pocket. The aspect of the liturgy as a munus patrimonti is stressed by those documents in 


amounts were entered day by day, the extant portions covering certain dates in Pappoits and Meedpy. Cf. 1, 
ool. xx, L 15 (similarly 1, iii, 12; v, 19-22): P(dveraa) ris 0° Oapyfod}@ 4( ) Koveodw 8:4) ‘Epuniow Sexnrperrov, 
where the contraction given by Weasely aa {( ) is probably to be resolved into yeaa pirrundy), or y ce def perraend ) 
genitive. 

' ‘This is Oertel's interpretation (Die Lituryie, 211), 

* P. Ory., 1, 62 verso; a letter from a centurion who waa ¢rlerye [Sqp(oaiav) olirev (ef, Preisigke, Berich- 
higuagatiaten), to the acting atrategus of Oxyrhynohna, ordering him to summon the heirs of a dead §exdrporos 
and the other Sexdmpurcc, iva jij. ., drvBpa wept rir dugoliy yernras, * BGU 7; Jouguet, Vie municipale, 368, 

* P. Lond., mm, p. 110, n. 1167 verso = W. Chr. 375. ' P. Ory. L400. 

* P. Thead. 54 and 55. [Bee now the new papyri published by Boak, Ei de Pap. 3, nos. 8-11, 
furator, not coutrater, should be read; the denicpure were represented by their Bonide.) 

" See the material collected by Calderini, lov. cit., where their careers are given ne far aa thoy are known, 
In P. Gory. 1304, I. 14, 21, the dexorporrele is termed Acerovpyia rode, 

" P. Ory. 14 (an. 209), Oertel, p. 212. Cy. P. Gay. 1410, 1. 7, pndeis els Sexampwrelay dvopatére: BO 
06, 0, deawearo? tis dercmporriag. 

* Tbidem ond P. Berug?é 4 (Maspero, Bull. 10, 153), though the chain of events here is not clear. 

1° P Beauge 4, 

" The &exdrpwro had Poyfol: P. Ory. 1257; P. Fier, 338; PST 945; 0. Mick. 147. 

i Minch. Beitriige 10, 102 ff. 

 P. Oxy, 1671. The writer is puzrled hy the measuring system involved (rdv Adyow rie perpyodas), 

“* PSI 807 (wrongful imprisonment); P. Thead. 18 (forced payment on the whole of an inheritance inatead 
of on only a third of it); P. Kyl. 114 (wrongful seizure of a flock, and refusal to give receipta}. 

MP. Pior. 162; cf. 154, 14, 214, 257, Other payment orders: P. Straash, 11; P. Ryl, 2006 (6); P. Ory. 1571. 
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which thé heirs are made liable for defaults or arrears of their fathers.1 The burden became 
so serious that eventually the government, in its own interests, had to take steps to forbid 
& renomination.* 

In the Empire there are no known instances of dexamparroe before Roman times. Outside 
Egypt the first inscriptional example is from Gerasa in Arabia of the year 4-p. 66. This is 
contemporary with the notices in Josephus of rods ris BovAijs mpurrovs déxa of Tiberias (Vita 
18, 68 ff.: cf. 57,296; BJ. 1, 21, 9, 699 ff.), and robs zpebrous dena of Jerusalem. dexdmperor 
aré mentioned again in Arabia in the Tariff of Palmyra of a.p. 187.4 Farther west the 
earliest instances come from Lycia, and belong approximately to the time of Hadrian.* 
They then begin to occur in the Aegean: in Andros under Pius,* in Aegiale in Amorgos in 
a.p, 153.7 A reference to them in Asia is given by Aelius Aristides at approximately the 
same date? But the majority of instances date from the end of the second century and the 
third century. A long series comes from Thyateira® Another series, from Tralles, probably 


| P. Oxy, 62 verso = W. Chr. 278 (xdygbov rots cAqporduavs “AroMorlov rob feworperow): FP. Lips. 83 
{xAnpivopo: Malmo: act with other dexdsparrce in giving 4 receipt); P&Z 303 (an influential relative makes 
a special journey to wind wp the affairs of a dead Sexdopwros in the interests of his heirs); P. Merton ined,, 
cols. 10, 13 und 18 {elnfedeomes) Zappéran b:(2) Pulaora, Philotaa being agent for the heir of the dead official). 

2 P. Oxy. L410. Cf. p. 9, n. 6. 

° JGR m, 1376. Erection of the stone [éni r}is dps 'AzoMasiofv | "Ape]riwens (2) mpoedpow wal || [Madyaljow 
Asunrpion Sexaxp(arrov) | [Sea Blow wolews. The date has been finally settled as a.p. 66, ¢.C. C. MeCown in 
TAPA, (4 (1933), 79. The restoration of |. 2 already proposed by Kubitechek, Schwartz, and Schirer should 
be adopted, riz. (trip r@]s oefacrig cipir[ ys]. This is confirmed by « recently discovered duplicate, Bulletin 
Am. Schools of Oriental Research 49 (Feb. 1033), 7 if., McCown, loc, cif., n. 8, published 4.4 38 (1934), SI ff. 

'G. A. Cooke, North Semitic Inacriptiona 147, pp. 319 ff. 

® Idebessus, [GR m1, 648, 649, 652; Arneas, ibid. 640, For the date cf. Hula, Jahreskefte des Oesterr. Arch. 
Just. 5 (1002), 198 ff. The inscriptions belong to the period of transition in Lycian cities from éexarpwrm to 

' /G xu, v, 724. 

7 74 xu, vii. 396. Here the Sexdeparc: appear along with the erporqyol as presidents of the municipal 
council. It is a mistake when Roatovtzeff asserts that the earliest instance of this belongs to the third 
century, though most instances are of that date (iid. 305, 307, 400, 401-2, 406-9). Cf. the parallel formule 
in the neighbouring town of Minoa, ifid. 240 (Sendrparcn absent from the formula in 239). 

© "Iépam “dyes, IV, 71 f., ed. Keil, p. 443, The governor of Asia selected annually the gedaca ris elpyrys 
for each city from names aent in to him of d¢ea dr8paw raw wpciruw. The particular reference in the section 
quoted ia probably to Hadrinnoutherse (Ramsay, Historical Geography, 157, 437). 

" RCH 10 (1886), 410 (C. Inline Celsianns, a.p. 150-180. V. the genealogical table drawn up by Buckler 
Rev. de phil, 37 (1913), 308); [GR rv, 1200 = Denkschr. d. wien. Akod ox, ii (117) no. 15 (Marcns-Commetua. 
Laevianns, otparyyds of Thyateira in the time of Commodus, qf. the series of coins recorded by Head, Cat. 
of the Greek Coina of Lydia, p. exxiii, n. 4; Imhoof-Blumer, Lydische Stadimiinzen, p. 153, n. 18); [GR tv, . 
LMS (roryyrpinpyjoarra tow peydow Avyoverdiox, probably referring to the games in honour of feds Adypoveros as 
in [GH 1v, 1200, and not the Acyovereta ioomdtia); JHS. 37 (1017), 108 (dyalvo]ferjoarra roi mpordrapols] bead 
*AwéAAueos | Tupip row), and JGR rv, 1279 (dyaeoberqear{ ra ran) peytAr Lefooran | Tope |p dyorur)|—i.e. bath 
luter than a.p, 140, and probably third century; BCH 1 (1886), 415 ([éyupoBerjoarre (1) +Jod Zarjpor 
"Aofedqrijow , .. derazporrcarre ... wel dudifodda perdperoe rev pey[dAw|w “Arrorlaw) (“Arrorjow given by Keil 
and von Premerstein after revision). Seeck considered these games werein honour of M. Antoniusthe triumvir, 
and consequently dated the stone early; Rostovizeff, Soc. and Koon, Hist. vin, n. 45, supposes they were im 
honour of Gordian: Keil and von Premerstein, Bericht fiber cine civeile Reiee in Lydien, 36, hesitantly 

propose to identify them with the Atyovereia Five. Both “Arrcena (at Athens, CLA m1, 121, 1122, 1169, 1202; 
Magnesia ad Sipylum, Head, op. cif, p. xxii; probably also the “Arrosqa Mercia “Oldpma at Laodices ad 
Lycum, JGR 1, 850, cf. Catal. of the Coina of PArygia, p. bexxi, ‘Arrow{Tema or oo) Kopddac in year 
B8— ap. 201) and "“Arroeelne (ns e.g. JOR on, 1012, ‘Arrowemardy olxorpenedy) occur as adjectival forms 
describing games in honour of Antonini. The meaning of dpdufoteds is in doubt. It occurs only here, though 
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begins at the same time,’ To the early third century belong the inseriptions of M. Semproniue 
Clemens, who was dexdcpwro¢ in Stratonicea in Caria,? and the series from Prusias ad 
Hypium.? The institution is found at this date also across the Aegean at Chalcis," and even 
on the mainland at Tegea. To two other inscriptions of dexarpero a date can be assigned: 
one from Apames in Phrygia, a.n. 244,° and one from Sicily under Constantine. 

Many undated examples fill ont the list. There are instances from Balanaca in Syria? 
Totape in Cilicia ; Salamis in Cyprus ;! many cities in Lycia and Pamphylia, viz. Phaselis,” 
Myra,"* Cadyanda,™ Aspendus2* Cormus,* Aperlae,”? Pogla.”* Syllium,"* Sidyma ;* cities in 
Asia, iz. Philadelphia”! Smyrna,** Tasos,** Magnesia,™ Acmonia,** Hierapolis,™ Laodicea 


ita verbal form is found on another stone from Thyateira, BCH 10, 415, n. 24, ef. 11, p. 98, n. 1 (Foucart) 
erecfwe wadaivarra kel dediladetousta ra péyola “Aowhymeta, Asclepian gumes at Thyateira occur on another 
stone which probably belongs to the third century, Her. de phil. 37, 324. Keil and von Premerstein’s sugges- 
tion is probably the most satisfactory; the games which Elagabolus reorganized aa Adyoooreia Mota or 
loomia efoedooried might in certain instances be given a name attaching them more closely to the Antoninus 
who founded them. The games of Elagabalus occur on two stones mentioning éexdepurn, which are thus 
later than a.p. 217—J GR 1, 1261 and 1265 (of the time of Severna Alexander: Adp, “Aprepaydpas, mentioned aa 
erparyyés ona coin, t. Mionnet, Description des médailles antiques tv, 995 <= Head, Lydia, p. cxxy) ; Hev. de 
pail. 37 (1913), 322, 324 (third century according to the editor). Undated stones: JG Hv, 1228, 1250, 1256, 
1271; BCH 11 (1887), pp. 100, 457, 473. On the games at Thyateira, ». Keil and von Premerstein, Zoceile 
Reise, 32 ff; Buckler, Rev. de pail. T7, 310. 

' Ath, Mint. 8, p. 321, no. 5. M. Aur, Euarestos is probably the son of the Eusrestoa mentioned as ypappare’s 
of Tralles on coins of Marcus, Verue, andl Commodus (Head, Lydia, 350-6); ibid, 2920, 2090; Ath, Mult. 8, 328. 

* ROH 12 (1888), pp. 83 ff., nos,.0-11. His great-grandson was priest under Galerina (.Jovina), whee dbed 
in a.m, S11. 

* TGR on, 61, 62 (the dedicator is'T. Ulpina Papianus, belonging to a family which flourished in the late 
second and early third centuries, ef. Prosop. Imp. Rom. 1, p. 458, n. 537, 8), GH, 65, 67, 60 (T. Ulpins 
Aelianus Papianus), (0 (a man who gave entertainment to Severus and Carncalla). 

4 Gn, ix, 906, The editor accepta the reading A im |, 15, 1.¢, Afouriov) Neowor lveorer, For the name 
in this area cf. thid. 1294 A, 1 5 (Aedepsus) A. Nootiog “Omraros. Peporethus has been omitted from the list ([G¢ 
XII, viii, 646): the expansion of dee. in 12 (row dfiod. dex. Adp. diortowv) to Jexfcrperor) dora not commend 
itself. : 

* 7G v, ii, 152. Cf. also 153 of the fourth century—odnos dpurra. 

* Ramsay, Cities ond Bishoprics, 472. 

T LS 8843. His son (ibid. 1251) was consularis Tuecice ef U'nebriae, probably c. ap. 370, 

* "The ground for dating the inscriptions previously cited is either given by the events recorded, in the 
names, or mentioned in the footnotes, except in casea of a series: no attempt has been made to obtain a 
chronology from the letter-forms, an unreliable criterion in dealing with this region and period, 

" J@K 1m, 1013. 

” JGR um, 884, ¢: CLG 4415, 6; perhapa ibid, 4411, ¢. VF. maf, p. 14, nm. 10, Oye 35, 

1 GR m, TH: BCH 16 (1892), 443. Since this manuscript went to press Mr. M. N. Tod kindly culled 
my attention to an insoription mentioning a Secérpwror at Palaia Tsaurin: Swoboda, Keil and Knoll, 
Denkmaler aua Lybnonien, Pamphylien wad Ieaurien, p. 75, no. 153, 

Petersen and von Luschan, Rewen in Lyhien (S80), 25. 


“4 Tituli Asiae Minoria 1, G61 (= (GR m1, 516), 671. 1° JGR m1, 658. 
“ Jhid, 804, Dated to the third century by Rostovtzelf, Sor. a> Boon. Hist, p. G01, n. 19. 

1 Pied, 603. is Thid, 406. 
1 Jhid, 801, 802. Third century according to Rostovtzeff, loc. cit. ™ Thid, S00, 


H lok ry, 1620, 140, lia; Cla en. 

Ol 3201: SEG 1, 653 (from the letter-forme the elitors enggeat late second century}, 
4 Rev, &t. gr. 6 (1803), 157. 

4 Misa Bey’, (GA rv, 1531. ‘The dialect is apparently Aeolic (? archaizing). 

4 JOR ty, G57. 

10 Jhid. 818. I donot know why Rostovtzeflf refers this stone to the time of Hadrian. 
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ad Lycum,' perhaps Dium;* cities in Bithynia, Cius,’ Claudopolis;* and Eretria from 
across the Aegean. 

One of the most important facts that emerged from the discussion of decdmparrer in Egypt 
was that in that country they acted as taxation officers solely on behalf of the central 
government. Was this the case in the rest of the Empire? Now the information to be 
gleaned from inseriptions is neither so detailed nor so varied as that in the papyri. But the 
Sexdupwro. certainly took a part in municipal affairs, They would seem originally to have 
formed a finance committee of the local senate. In this capacity they appear at Palmrya, 
empowered to act with the dpyorres in the codification of the new tariff* The investment 
of the capital given to cover the expenses of the Stephanephoria at lasos was to be entrusted 
to a controller to serve for five years, chosen from their number.” A similar foundation is 
discussed by Modestinus: a woman founded a gymnastic contest in her native eity on condi- 
tion that she should retain the capital sum and pay interest to cover expenses, giving 
guarantee to the dexarpwrot.* In the island of Amorgos, in the towns of Aegiale and Minoa, 
as also at Chaleis, the standing of the Sexampwror was such that along with the erparyyot 
they formed a preliminary committee for the ecclesia, and presided over it jointly.’ 

There is not so much evidence to show that they collected revenues for the central 
government in Rome.” The only trustworthy epigraphical indication is the condensed 
phrase in an inscription from Thyateira™ Sexarpwrevoarra Tv Bapurepay mpafw, [pati is to 
be understood as an internal accusative, and the phrase translated ‘to uct os a Bexdmrpwros 
in regard to the heavier levy’, i.¢. it was an essential function of a dexampwros to raise levyies.'* 


CHG 3945. 

* ‘The inaor. (GR rv, 222) ia not intelligible. 1. 2 has the curious phrase dexdmpacw (? — Sexazpureiar) Tis 
eodeul lag. 

2 O7G 8732. From the man's name, "Arrones Mapeor HMeMcios, and that of his wife, "Asweia "AceAnmodory, 
Seock inferred that the pair had received Roman citizenship from M. Antonius the triumvir and C. Asinins 
Pollio, and dated the atone early. Rostovteeil rightly discounta this, though the name Asinnia 1 not 80 
commonly found in the East as he suggests. But auch names, being handed down from father to son, cannot 
be used for dating. In the present cane, for example, the son is called “Airdnog *Aairmog Mapes. 

* Ath, Miv.12.180. * IG xn,ix,205. " G. A. Cooke, North Semitic Inacriptiona, no. 147, (pp. 313 if). 

* er, ¢t, gr. 6 (1803), 157 ff. * Digg. L. 12, 10. 

* Of p. 12, 2. 7—the phrase youipy orperyydy wal dexomparow, dederow b¢ ti mpuraruct «fouciar, (Chalcis, 
TG sn, ix. 906 eleyy_oauérwe rot Bexarperrov AA, “Apterou wal ObAniov MToy¢ilow: cf, also |. 14. 

1° Joaephus’ story (Vite 13, 68 ff.; 67, 206) that on a massore of Greek residents in Tiberina, plunder 
recovered from the insurgents by Josephus: wan entrusted to of rie fookge upovo: been is indlocisive either way. 

There might have been the directest of evidence if a stone from Totape (C70 4411 a) had been preserved 
intact. Itisexhoustively discussed and plausibly restored by Hula, Jahreshefte 5 (1902), 203. His version runs: 

L 8. «+» [a@yopa-] 
roppoay| ros] dx[ r]eree[s], [Semaxper jetoay- 
WO. vor whueroes doi Tals dora pepe rae ae 
ponicdie debe srerraae ara. 
In |. 9 any one of ypopparevoarros, feparedoarros, émpeAqredoarres, Tayuetourros, ete,, might be restored, 
but would net suit the context. I have not been able to find any parallel of this date for the draywy7 phrase, 
but aeayey9 dope in such a sense is used by Herodotus, 

4 GR iv, 1200. But see von Premerstein, Klio 12 (1912), 165. Fiebiger and Schmidt, Denkechriften der 
Wiener Abademie ix, iii (1017), no. 15. A levy in cash was needed in a hurry to raise funds to repel o raid of 

 Beeck (loc. cif. 183-4) went further in drawing inferences from /68 rv, 1228, Sexarpwredearra Ery i’, 
xul dmidec wal xupiawaig drqpeciae yormpetoarra rijw warpidc. He assumed that the ypoqedoera phrase 
qualifies kexcarpureorarra, and explained ¢méden as a ‘voluntary gift to make up the tax quota", referring 
to the use of the terme «epoaeal ypetar and coaxed dor_peota in Egypt to cover transport requisitions on behalf 
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Secondly, it has been argued that in Egypt Sexampwro remained in office for a period of 
five years, For the rest of the Empire the evidence is conflicting. There is very little to 
show, as was held by Waddington," that the office was annual, apart from the fact that 
M. Sempronius Clemens of Stratonicea after being Sexazparros held three priesthoods re €fjj¢ 
émavre.* On the other hand, in some towns the office was apparently held for life.* But from 
the frequent use of the aorist or perfect participle to describe the office,* it is to be inferred 
that its duration was limited as a rule, In a decree honouring Asclepiades of Thyateira, it 
is stated that he acted as Sexampwros for ten years, dexarplw |revoarra Erp e’* If the aorist 
participle may be taken to show that ten years was his full term of office, it still remains 
uncertain whether euch a term was normal at Thyateira * if it was not, did Asclepiades 
volunteer for extra service, or was he reappointed perforce, as apparently dexamparroe were 
in Egypt? If the latter, was it continuous reappointment to an annual office,’ or did he 
serve for perhaps two periods of five years These questions do not admut of a certain 
answer, It seems that there was considerable local variation, and probably even within the 
same city the practice was not constant. 

This regional variation considered together with the pot-pourri of local financial duties, 
is an indication that the Sexdzpewrot were originally a spontaneous growth in their cities. 
A general survey will reinforce this, and show that Rome officially encouraged them for 
her own purposes after they had already developed on individual lines. 

The reforms of Severus in Egypt (at first sight a bold experiment in the direction of 


of the imperial government («vpwai derqpeoin, BOD 206, 18) mupraxai ypeca, P. Lond. 1, p. 74, 1. 328, 1. 10), 
This is supported hy E. Stein, Geach. des «pdtrom. Reiches 1, p. 73, 0. 1, who stresses the commexion of the 
Bexdrpwrot with the pre-Diocletianic annona. But Seeck’s assumption seems unreasonable, and in the present, 
writer's opinion ia put out of court by the parallel of {GR rv, 818. Here the phrase ely ypeiag Kupeomas 
etypqoror is widely separated from and cannot qualify dexanporredgarra. 

1 Voyrge archéologique 11, on no, L174. 

2 BCH 12 (1888), pp. 82 ff, no. 9, L 3: werd rw dpyeepwadeyy wal rie mpeiryy leper [Ads] Malva]udpou 
ctl rhe Sexarpwrelar, leporevedcis ta Eis teavrai. In decrees honouring him that were passed later in his 
career, Clemena ia again stylod dcxazpwros, cf. ibid., no. 10, 1.21; 00. 11,1 14 (the noun dexdnpwror, where other 
offices are described by aorist and perfect participles) ; after his first tenure of the dexanpwreia he held it again, 

pa permanently. 

* (GR mi, 1376 (Gerasa), decarp(dirow) [fea Allow wddkeoe: JGR on, TH (Phaselis) cleooarparevoas[ ra... <i 
rol rp Cups xptvelu and BCH 16 (1802), p. 443; (aleo Phiaselis), elxooarporel coart]a peypi reAous. 

At Arnese (JGR m1, 640) a mon who had been dexdmpwror from his eighteenth year (ef. Ulpian, Digg. L, 
4,3, 10; Bexdperos used to be appointed below the age of twenty-five) was eleocdrperros at the time of his death. 
Oy. the memorial of » man of Idebesus (1G.R it, (48) elrocarpwredoas ded veag qluwios, 

Seeck’s argument (loc, cit., 157) that in the inscriptions of Prusias ad Hypium Sid Biov in phrases such as 
Becdrpurey xa eoedfoulor xa tokeroypadar ded Blow applies alan to Sexanperrov is hardly acoeptable. €!f. Hula, 
Jahresh. 5, 205, 

‘ Bg. IGR iy, 1640, dvalierar rye reer Kope[y|Mow ZyAdirow, defpsg &[¢ ieraspureuwdros «.t.A, In honorary 
decrees, if the peraon honoured had not ceased to act aa Beedspures when the decree waa passed), the present 
participle is to be expected, and it occurs on certain stomes, ¢.9- IR im, (40, |. 24 (ahould be axogazpwrevorra, 
cf. L 6); TAM no, 661 = [GR m, 516, In both these inscriptions the other offices are described by sorist 

rticiples,  ® JGR wy, 1228. 

© Seeck (loc. cit., 168) proposes to restore [Sexarpw redcarra é[y] ©, Gt ér(y) ef (= 15) in the second line 
of another inscription from Thyateira (BCH 11 (1587), 473). What held in Thyateira need not have been the 
norm elsewhere in Asia Minor. 

7 Hula’s restoration of CLG 4411 (a) (ef. p. 14, 2. 10) from Totape, which would contain the phrase dere- 
npureiearos rhein, might be cited in support of this. 

® ‘The fact that the émpedyrjs chosen from the deximpuro of lasos 1s to serve for five years suggeste that 
this might have been the period for which the dexamporos themeclves served. 
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administrative decentralization in a land of traditional centralization) were Intended to 
increase the cirele of those who could be forced into the service of Rome, and to double the 
number of persons responsible to the government for their official activities. These 

were themselves liable to render an account of their administration; and should they fail, 
or be forced into flight, the senates which elected them automatically undertook the hability. 
The effect was to create a situation resembling that depicted in the legal sources. The 
contrast between the data from Egypt and those from the rest of the Empire (allowing for 
peculiar conditions in Egypt) is particularly that between created uniformity and spon- 
taneous development. Now it is almost certain that the introduction of Sexdmparro: was 
based on existing practice In the Kmpire:’ when certain nomes had more than ten dexdaparrot 
the name had lost its orjgimal significance and taken on a new technical sense. If this 
reasoning 16 sound, it gives the line for a general survey.* In the provinces in which, during 
the Republic and early Empire, companies of publicant had enjoyed the privilege of collecting 
fributa, it had been their practice to make a pactio with each city for the amount to be raised4 
When this privilege was taken from them, probably under the Julian emperors at the latest,* 
and im the provinces where they had never enjoyed it, the same method was employed by 
the Roman government, and direct arrangements were made with individual cities. Origin- 
ally, in all probability, contracts were arranged with the magistrates of the municipalities 
for the collection of certam taxes and the were fixed.® In some cases the city would 
send a delegation to the capital city of the province, just as Josephus represents the mpdiro: 
«ai epyorres In Ptolemy's time resorting to Alexandria to buy the tax contract of their city.® 
Such a delegation would number ten as a rule, to judge by Josephus’ vague statements, and 
would have some such non-committal designation as of wzparro: 6¢xa, in time condensed to 
Sexampwrot. The title conveys nothing as to the composition of the delegation, which might 
consist Of magistrates or members of senatorial committees indifferently. This mode of 
procedure was probably acceptable to the imperial government and encouraged by it. Ad 
hoc committees or groups of magistrates hardened into a definite semi-official body, whose 
responsibilities entitled them to be regarded as magistrates.? Traces of this fostering are: 
perhaps to be seen in the change from éexamparo: to etkooampwrot In the cities of Lycia and 
Pamphylia in the time of Hadrian? A change of this nature would have the effect of reducing 
the burden on individuals; and it is well known that Hadrian took measures to relieve the 
strain imposed by fiscal requirements,” and also interested himself in the growing problem 

Cy. Jouguat, Vie municipal, 314), 

* This section ia indebted to Seeck, op. ci., 172 ff. See in particular his discussion of the passage of . 
Arcadius Charisiua, Digg. L, 4, 18, 26: Mista munera decaprofige ef ioanprofiae, ut Herenniua Modestinus el 
notonde ef disputando bene et optima rations decrevit: nani decaproti et icosaprofi trifula erigentea ef corporate 
miniterivmn gerunt ef pro omnibus (Seeck, nominiius) defunctorum jisealia detrimenta resorcitnat, 

* Cie. ad Q. fr. 1, 1, 12, 35; ad Att. v, 13,1; v1, 1, 16; ad Fam. xu, 65; de Frov, cona, 10, Rostovtzeff, 
Stadtepacht, 357. For the pectionea of decumani and eratores in republionn Sicily, see Carcopino, La foi 
d' Hieron, 12 f., 33 if. * Rostovized, ihid., 370; Hirschfeld, Kaiser?. Verwoltungsbeamten, 09. 

* Hirschfeld, itid., p. 74, 0.6. Apuleius, apel. c. 101: Praesens eat queestor publicus cui depenaim eat, 
Hirschfeld finally agrees with Mommsen that the quaestor here is a local magistrate, 

* Anhg. xm, 169. Doubtless bien trowel, even if a fiction. 

* Tt is impossible to say with any certainty whether the decizperoa became important to Rome because 
they were already local administrative officera, or whether their municipal importance derived from their 
Communications with the government. 

* FP. Hula, op. cif. In Lycia and Pamphylia: Idebessus, Arneao, (eetrporo and eleomizparo), Cadvanda, 
Phaselis, Mytuj in Asia at Insos—riw dewarparraw 4 elxocampeirom 9 rdw rovrour duadue, 

* Fg. especially Digg. xix, 14, 3, 6 (Callistratus): Falde indwmanws nos eat inte, quo retrnentur comd wctores 
rechigalinm publicorum ef agrorum, «i tantidem locari nom possint, 
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of munera” The development of the liturgical system® and the extension of the decampwrot 
goes on continuously throughout the second century; towards its end the type has become 
fixed? and Rome ofiieially adopts it, in Egypt and elsewhere. ‘Though the chronology of the 
inscriptions is Insecure, one cannot fail to recognize their great increase in frequency at the 
end of the second century and the beginning of the third, or to see that the dexdmparo: are 
now important personages." 

Tn this development the correspondence between the central exchequer in Rome and the 
local senates has played a leading part. If the senates chose to treat with Rome by means of 
a committee, as its electors they were held responsible for the integrity of that committee. 
Por this reason the controversy as to whether dexarpwrot were themselves senators or not is 
unimportant. Rome was interested only to the extent of requiring an adequate guarantee, 
One would like to know, however, whether the Sexampwroa: in Asia bad any connexion with 
that enigmatic body, the yepovcia. The only evidence available suggests that they had none: a 
public-spirited citizen of Aemonia received honours from the yepovaia for introducing examin- 
ation of weights and measures in the market-place, while for performmg the ofhee of 
éexampwros the honours came from the foudy) and dijpos." 

The relation between Sexazperra: and decemprimi remains to be considered. Now the 
decemprimi who appear in Italian and Sicilian cities of the time of the Republic are the 

' Digg. 4, 14, 6 (Callistratas): Dirus etiam Hodriqnus de iterondia muneribus reacripet in haee verba: 
Wud consentio, uf #i alii won erunt done gui hoe munere fungantur, ex Aia qui iam futtets sunt, creentwr; L, 4, 
18, 30 (Vespazian and Hadrian allow remissions from the munus hospilis recipiendi); xxxvi 1, 76, 1 (Hadrian 
fixes age limita quantum ad munera yacnicepelin), 

* By such rescripta aa those recorded in Digg. L, 1, 11 (Papinian): Jmperafor Titus Antoninus Lentulo 
Vero reseripail magisiralunm officium indiriduum ac periculum ease commune. 

* Jexunpwredoarra «.7-A, in the inscription from Thyateim. By the jurista the decaprotia ix classed as 
munus potrimonis (Uipian, Digg. 1, 4, 3, 10) of manus mirtem (Arcadius Churisius, dud, 18, 25), 

4 1G vy, ii, 152 tiv dfwdopairarar Sexdrparor (Teges, third century); Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, 472, 
three brothers set up a memorial to their father Bouleur® wal dexnepeire (Apamea, a.p. 244); Ath, Mit. 12, 
180 d dfvedoyiiraros Sexdeparros (foas rq... (Clundiopolis, date undetermined, though the editors suggest 
third century); JES 8843 rév ocqpordray dexanpdraw (Sicily, fourth century); [GR 11, 400, drbpa yernns 
Gpyeepariaod wal Seranporimod (Pogla, date undetermined). Cf. the wprraruc) ¢fovela of derd=porro: in Amorgos, 
supra p. 14, n. 9. 

, The passage from Digg. t, 1, 17, 7 ((Papinian): exigendi tributi munua inter sordida munera non 
habefur ef ideo decurionilus quaque mondatur), by which Menadier originally sought to show that, Sewamparros 
were not necessarily senators, ia not final. Nor can data from Egypt be used. WV. Wilcken, (irwndz,, 
217-18, and add BGU 1611: bere both Sexdeporo, though senators, do not so sign themselves in their 
receipts. One has to halt longer over the of women aa dexdeperro in Syllium JR om, B01, 2), 
and perhaps also in Egypt in the Fayyfim (Seanpéry in P. Fior. 76, Ul. 11, 20, 54), A Bexdxparos of Eretrin 
(1G xu, ix, 205) apparently wished to emphasize hia connexion with the senate, 1. 2 rod cuveipion bexanpurcs 


" [GR ww, 657. At Aphrodisiaa there is mention of « curioua body known as the baxoowzparrc, Her, #f. 
gr. (1906), 242, col. 1, 1.20. Money had been left to build « banqueting hall to be used by [thir re BowAde wai 
vous Siar] olovarpabrove enti rr yepovm| aly wai tops keto rodelras [eared eddy. Reinach supposes they represented 
the ‘two hundred highest-taxed men in the city’. 

T Irrelevant to the present thesia are the decemprimi appearing in Rome in C/E v1, 1569, 1870 (Wecuriae 
of apparitores): v1, 2010 (priests of the domus Auguata); VI, 86 (priests of Mithras); V1, 2137 (sacerdotes 
sacrae wrbis); and at Lambaesis, CL vi, 25¢4, a list of soldiers, coupled with the names of four of whom 
are the letters pxramrr (= according to Renier, d{uplariua) X prim(us) p(rinci)plalium)). Similarly 
irrelevant are the decemviri: C/L nu, 1953 and 5048, instances of a native magistracy in Spain surviving at 
Cartima and Ostippo, ciritates liberae, till the time of Vespasian; C/L x, 5849, x1, 3119, $121, 6056, G0G1a, 
(085, title of a regular municipal magistrate in certain Italian towna; (LL 01, 3467 and vor, 10M45 (inter- 

bb 
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first ten men in the ordo decurionum, advising the ordinary magistrates’ and representing 
the curia, in delegations, for example, This is the sense to be attached to the term in Cie. 
ad Att. x, 13,1, pro Roscio Amer. 25 (Ameria), Verr. 11, 67, 162 (Centuripa), and CIL x1, 1420 
= ILS 139 (Pisa). It is possible that the same interpretation should be given to decemprimt 
occurring in three inscriptions: CLL x, 7236 (Lilybaeum), 7211 (Mazara, Sicily ; too mutilated 
to be of use), and 8182 = ILS 6336 (principali col. Mis. ex XP). For Lilybae im beeame a 
municipium of Roman citizens under Augustus, Misenum a colony under Claudius, and one 
might expect their constitutions to embody a traditional institution. But these stones are 
probably of at least third-century date, and it is more likely that the decemprimi they men- 
tion are the same as those who undertook the munus decemprimatus alluded to by Hermo- 
genian, Digg. u, 4, 1,1. This is, I believe, the only place in the Digest where the Latin term 
decemprimi is used ; the Greek decaproti, decaprotia are the usual expressions. But the Latin 
here is perhaps not a mere tranelation referring to the dexampwreia. For the appearance of 
decemprimi, always qualified as curiales, in the Theodosian Code,* suggests that the dexda- 
spwrot under the name of decemprimi, bad obtained pied a terre in the West, Declarenil* 
indeed declared that the decemprinn curiales had no connexion whatever with the deampurrot 
of the second and third centuries. There is certainly no evidence for the existence of 
Sexdspwrot after the first half of the fourth century ;* and after the reforms of Thoeletian 
and Constantine one would expect to find some uniformity in the financial system of the 
empire. But if there were decemprimt in the western Empire in the third century analogous 
to the Sexdzparro it would probably be correct to say that by the time of the Theodosian 
Code the decuriones had begun to do as susceptores and eractores what they had formerly 
done as decemprimi. If this reasoning is sound, the decemprimt curiales are a relic: they are 
the most important members of the euria, without special duties, but having a greater degree 
of responsibility, perhaps, than the ordinary decuriones—a responsibility with corresponding 
privileges. This conclusion is confirmed by 4 parallehsm of expression noted by Seeck, 
following Gothofredus, in CT xv1, 5, 52, pr. and 5, 54, 4; xu, 1, 85 and 1x, 30, 2. In the 


t "There are several instances of a similar phenomenon elsewhere in the Empire, mainly in communitics 
lower down the administrative scale. The variety of names and marked regional characteristics show the 
instances to be local only, In Gaul at Nemausus the J/ Hiri were assisted by XJviri (CLL xm, 3179 = LL8 
2017); at Vaaio the proefectue pagi by viginficiri (CLL xo, 1876); Hirsehfeld claims these, though without 
clear evidence, as relica of national Celtic institutions (Kleine Schriften, 78). Massilia, aa ia well known, had in 
Republican times a committee of the council composed of fifteen members (Caesar HC 1, 35). At Aix, 
decemlecti protably formed « similar committee to the possessores of the views, e. Mev. ef. anc. a0 (1034), 
199 &., where Waillewmier restores decemleoti in an unpublished mecription, and C/E, xu, 2461. In Italy a 
stone from Larinum records that a magister pagi (place unknown) acted de del(ectorwm) sententia), CLL 1x. 
726 (with Mommsen's expansions). In Africa, in certain towns of markedly indigenous origin, « kind of 
council termed wadecimprimi apparently shaped business for discussion by the elders (Broughton, Momanisa- 
tion of Afrien Proconauleria, p. 181, and evidence n. 4), Villages in the East long continued to have their 
body of ten elders or headmen: «a constitution of Leo and Anthemiua, addressed to the prasfectua proctoria 
Orientia (a,b. 408), directa that villagers attempting to enter under patronage be haled back, fined, and fogged 
werd raw deen eporrevderr THs xeigys (C7. Xt, 4, 2), 

? OT rx, 34, 2 (ap. 376; written from Tréves, and addressed pref. practorio Gallarum); XVI, 5, S4, 4 
(ap. 414; penalties for adherence to the Donatist heresy, addressed to the proconaul Africae), Cf. Xv1, 2, 39. 

* Nour, Rev, hist, dr. 31 (107), 22 ff. 

* It has already been shown that Seadrporroi disappear from Egypt ¢. 4.p. 302. The latest inscriptional 
evidence is [LS 8843 (Sicily under Constantine). At the same time Arcadius Charisina wna discussing the 
functions of deeaproti and icosmproti, Digg. 1, 4, 18, 26. They occur once in the Codex J uatinianua (x, 42, 8): 
but this reacript, issued by Diocletian and Maximian, was probably retained in Justinian’s Code because it 
nied dealt with the profoatasa, 
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first of each pair the term principales is used, in the second decemprimi curiales, in almost 
identical contexts. The term decemprimt has now lost its technical significance, 

It seems probable, then, that there is truth in the usual view; the Weat had its decem- 
primi, forming a counterpart to the dexdmparr: and not improbably based on them. But the 
sources have little to say of these decemprimi; in only two or three cases can a ‘local habita- 
tion’ be assigned to them, and it would be wrong to postulate for them m the western 
Empire that universality which belonged in the eastern to Gexarpwrot. It may be, as De- 
elareuil suggested,) that in western epigraphy munera are rarely mentioned. But the 
scantiness of evidence suggests a difference of administrative procedure, namely that, as a 
rule, in the west financial responsibility rested with the ordinary municipsl magistrates and 
the whole body of decwriones ; and that perhaps not till the chaos of the third century did 
the Roman government borrow from the Kast and enforce the consequences of that respon- 
sibility particularly against the first ten men in the ewria, 

Finally, this inquiry shows that as far as Sexdrpero: are concerned, the hypothesis put 
forward for examination at the outset is incorrect. Not merely were Sexanmperroe intruders 
into Egypt, but they were the product of a system organized independently in the Empire, 
a system that was developing apparently as early as the reign of Hadrian, Further, 
this system differed considerably from that of Egypt: the allocation of hturgies and 
responsibility for them depended on the senate of a mods, not on bureaucratic selection. 
The examination of one institution cannot, of course, disprove the hypothesis. But it can 
and does indicate that current views of the administrative relation between Egypt and the 
Empire need to be subjected to further serutiny. 


+ Loc. cit., G24. 


THE ACCESSION OF PTOLEMY EPIPHANES: 
A PROBLEM IN CHRONOLOGY 
By F. W. WALBANK 


Wartrxe in 1980,2 Holleaux had to admit that ‘the true date of Philopator's death remains 
# mystery’; one reason why this is still true to-day is that hitherto no historian has taken 
into account the evidence of the demotie papyri in considering this problem. Since, in his 
Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic Age (1931),2 Dinsmoor has now furnished new caloula- 
tions, it seems worth while to reconsider the whole of the evidence, both demotic? and 
Greek, and to attempt a solution of this ancient crux. 

Such evidence as we have is not consistent. According to the Canon of the Kings, con- 
tained in Ptolemaios’ Almagest, Philopator died in the year 544 of the era of Nabonassar of 
Babylon (reckoned from February 27, 747). Making the necessary adjustment to the Julian 
ealendar, we find that this is the year ctober 18, 205-October 12, 204, Actually the Canon 
gives this as the first year of Epiphanes’ reign. But it is the custom of the compiler to ignore 
fractions of a year at the end of a reign; thus a king's first year was that in which he came 
to the throne, his last was his last full year.* If, then, the Canon is reliable, Epiphanes 
ascended the throne some time during the year October 18, 205—-October 12, 204; and this 
date is confirmed by the evidence of the Rosetta Stone,* a decree dated Nandikos 4 (Mace- 
donian) = Mecheir 18 (Egyptian) of ce are! ninth year, a date which has universally 
been equated with March 27 (Julian).? This decree was enacted to commemorate the 
Anacleteria, or Coming of Age ceremony, of Epiphanes, which had taken place most prob- 
ably? on the prev 100s Phaophi 17, which was the anniversary of the date év qi: wapéAafer rip 
BactAciay rapa Tou marpas (Vv. 47), and is to be equated with November 26 for the year of the 
Anacleteria, whether this was in iaot in 197 or 196. Actually this date is not legible upon 

1 In CA vu, 149, n. 1. ® Appendix G, 471 ff. 

* | would take this opportunity of expressing my very warmest thanks to Mr. T. C. Skeat, of the British 
Museom, who has given me invaluable help in the collecting of this evidence. 

* See Beloch, Gr. Geeck ry, 2, 160; Kobiteachek, Grondrias der ontiben Leitrechnung, Ol. 

° OGIS, 00: translated by Bevan, Hist, of Egyyt wnder the Pfol. Dynasty, 263 if. 

* Exeopt by Holleaux, CAH vm, 188, who makes it March 28. 

7 This ia the generally accepted view (cf. Holleaux, loc. cit.); it is based on the position of the description 
of the Anacleteria in Polybios (xvin, 55; see below, 2.2), and also on the fact that the Rosetta inscription 
refera to the crowning of Epiphones as an event occurring some time previously. 

* See Dinsmoor, op. cit,, 470; De Sanctia, Storia dei Roman rv, 1, 125, pute it on November 24, forgetting 
that the Egyptian calendar gained one day on the Julian in every four years. Ernat Mever, [niersuchungen 
sur Chronolagie der ersten Piolemder auf Grund der Papyri (UL. Beiheft zum Areé. Pap. 1925), 30 ff., hoa a 
theory that the anniversary of Epiphance’ accession (for like most scholars he refers Phaophi 17 to this event) 
waa celebrated in both the Egyptian and Macedonian calendars, in the former by the priests, in the latter 
nationally, According to him, Epiphanes ascended the throne on Phaophi 17, 204, which waa the end of 
Dvatros by the Macedonian calendar; owing to the divergence between the two calendars, the end of Dyatros 
had, by 197 or 196, become equivalent to the second week in Mecheir. Therefore the national anniversary, 
with the Anucleteria, was a few duys before Mecheir 15 = Xandikos 4, when the actual decree was enacted ; 
the priests would celebrate it as usual on Phaophi 17. But Dinamoor, op. cit., 438, demonstrate: that 
Epiphanes, andl probably Philopator, both reckoned their accession by the Egyptian date, and this is the 
natural inference from the mention of Phaophi 17, without any Macedonian equivalent, on the Damanhir 
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the Rosetta Stone, but is confirmed by a hieroglyphic inscription of fourteen years later, the 
Damanhiir Stele, set up to celebrate a sed-festival, or repetition of the Anacleteria ceremony, 
in Epiphanes’ twenty-third year.’ The year in which the Anacleteria took place, and that 
in which the Rosetta Decree was enacted have been much disputed, but this problem now 
appears to have been solved by Dinsmoor, who shows (op. cit., 492) that at the end of 
the third and beginning of the second centuries the Macedonian calendar in Egypt still 
approximated closely to the Attic lunar calendar. In 196 there was a new moon on March 22, 
and if the Rosetta Decree was enacted in that year, Xandikos 1 fell upon March 24. In 
neither 197 nor 195 does a new moon occur at anything approaching this date, It can there- 
fore be taken as certain that the Anacleteria of Epiphanes was towards the end of 197, 
probably on November 26, and that it was commemorated by the Rosetta inseription of 
March 27,196. True, this deduction appears to ignore an important piece of evidence from 
the Tebtunis papyri,*? a synchronism from Year 4 of Epiphanes, in which the Macedoman 
and Egyptian calendars already seem to be equated on the basis of Thoth 1 = Dystros 1. 
But the only safe deduction from this papyrus is? that for the years 4 to 9 of Epiphanes, both 
a revised and a normal Macedonian calendar were in existence. Where, as in the Rosetta 
inscription, the latter is employed, there seems no reason to doubt that it was still ronning 
true to the moon. Dinsmoor’s claim thus appears to be justthed; and it is clear that an 
Anacleteria in 197, early in Epiphanes’ ninth year,! implies that his first year was reckoned 
as 205-204. Indeed, if one is prepared to follow the majority of historians in regarding 
Phaophi 17 as the date of Epiphanes’ accession, this event can be narrowed down to 
November 28, 205; how far this identification ia justified will be considered later. 

In favour of this dating is the fact that the Anacleteria is described in Book XVIII of 
Polybios,. a book which gives the events of Olympiad 145, 4, 7.¢. 197-196. De Banetis,* and 
Holleaux,? who oppose the dating to suit their own theories of the accession, place the 
Anacleteria in November 196, and the enactment of the Rosetta Decree in March 195, and 
consequently have to assume that Polybios extended this book to melude events as late as 
the November following the summer in which the Olympiad year actually finished. Ad- 
mittedly, Polybios’ Olympiad year was not rigid; De Sanetis has rightly shown* that it 
normally ended with the campaigning season, and could be extended to include events even 
later than that when they were closely connected with other events inside the Olympiad. 
But the Anacleteria is related in Polybios in connexion with the revolt of Seopas, which 1 
itself in September or October,® and «0 is outside those limits. And in any case the evidence 
of the full moon is against this view. 

Additional support for 205 as the date of Epiphanes’ accession comes from the evidence 


stele. Furthermore, the Rosetta decree itself suggesta a greater period of time between the Anacleteria and 
id enactment of the decree than Mover allows. This theory ts therefore to be rejected. (C7. Beloch, op. cif. 
2, 176.) 1 Cy, Bevan, op. ci., p. 267, m. 2.. 

“4 P. Tebt. my, 1, 820. poeds Addvaion Alyerriow 64 "Esrald [are reraidexarp. 

' Cy. Grenfell and Hunt, Mitel Papyri, p. 345. 

* The text of the Rosetta Decree refers to a remission of taxea up to and including the eighth vear (dws 
rod épdou grovp—l. 20), made in connexion with the Anucleteria ceremony at Memphis. 

® Pol, xvint, 55. * Op, cit. tv, 1, 128, n. 41. 

? Rev. ef. anc. 15 (1013), 0, n. 3; CAL vin, 140, n. 2; 158. 

* Op. cit. ot, 1, 210i. Cronofogia poliisena. 

* Holleanx, Aer. 4. awe. 15 (1913), p. 9. n. 3. Holleaox’s assumption, however, that the rumour of 
Epiphanes’ death, which broke up the conference of Lysimacheia in 106 (Livy, xxxm, 41, 1), is to be con- 
nected with the revolt of Scopas, is quite arbitrary and unsupported by any evidence; Soullard, History of 
the Roman World from 743 to 146, 271, adopta the same view. 


relating to his birth. From the Rosetta Decree it is known that Epiphanes was born on 
Mesore 90, but no indication of the year is given. There is, however, evidence from 4 
papyrus! that Philopator, following the custom of earlier Ptolemies, had elevated his infant 
son to a share in the throne by Pharmouthi 25 of ‘the year thirteen’. Unfortunately it 1s not 
known what kind of year is referred to, but in view of the fact that an Egyptian month is 
mentioned, it is probably safe to rule out the Macedonian calendar. Now the three possi- 
bilities* on the basis of the Egyptian year are: 

(a) 13th fiseal year, beginning Mecheir 1, ie. Mareh 14, 210. 

(4) 18th Egyptian year, beginning Thoth 1, i.e, October 15, 210. 

(c) 18th regnal year, beginning unknown; perhaps September, 710.4 
In relation to these three datings Pharmouthi 25 would give us (a) June 6, 210, (b) June 6, 
209, (c) probably Tune 6, 200; the year may be 210, but not, in view of the date when the 
fiscal year begins, 208. Thus we may assume that Epiphanes was born before June 209; the 
30th of Mesore previous to this works out as October 9, 210,4 and we may provisionally 
accept this as the date of Epiphanes’ birth. 

Now Justinus has a statement® that Philopator died leaving a son five years old ; accord- 
ing to Hieronymus® the son was only four. From Epiphanes’ birth on Oetober 9, 210, to a 
(provisionally accepted) accession on November 28, 205, is nearly five years two months, & 
figure which fits Justinus, but is hard to reconcile with Hieronymus; however, Hieronymus 
is notoriously unreliable, and this very passage contains further chronological inconsistencies. 
For Hieronymus states that Antiochos filiam suam Cleopatram per Euclen Rhodium septimo 
anno regni adulescentis despondit Ptolomaeo, et tertiodeeimo anno tradidit, Leuze* has pointed 
out that from Livy,* who is here following Polybios, we know that this marriage did in fact 
take place in the winter of 194-193," which is only the eleventh year of Epiphanes’ reign, 
reckoning from autumn 205, the outside limit. Similarly the evidence is against the state- 
ment that the betrothal to Cleopatra wasin the seventh year.” Polybios,™ and Livy following 
him,!* both give the reply of Antiochos to the Roman envoys at Lysimacheia m 196; in this 
reply 7a 5¢ apds ITrodepuaiov abroc éfy duetdfew etdoxouperws exeirw xpivew yap ov pu\iay 
povoy, GAAd Kal pera THs diAiag avayxaéryra ouvrifectat mpos avrov, This suggestion of a 
betrothal in autumn—winter 196 receives apparent support in the statement in the Chronicon 





1 Smvyly, P. Gurob 12; ef. Archir. vn, 71. It may be observed that there is no evidence for Gauthier's 
improbable suggestion (Le Livre des Rois d° Egypte tv, 267) that Philopator actually abdicated his authority 
in favour of his infant son, and that this abdication led to the revolt in Upper Egypt. 

? | have taken these calculations from Dinamoor, op. cit., 479. 

2 Dinemoor, op. cit., 488; for our present purpose it is sufficient to observe that the regnal year is unlikely 
to have begun more than twelve montha after the fiseal year. In any case the Egyptian year ia probably 
indicated: certainly by the third year of Epiphanes the Egyptian year, beginning with Thoth 1, was being 
employed even by Greek officials; ¢f. P. Petr. mr, 57, where Thoth of Year 4 comes almost immediately 
after Epeiph of Year 3. 

* "This is contrary to the views of Bevan, op. cit,, 236, and Letronne, OG/S, $0), who make the year 209, 
aml the day October § and { reapectively. 

' Just. xxx, 2, 6. " Hier. in Daniel. xa, 13-14. Hermes 56 (1923), 221-0. 

® Livy, xxxv, 13,4. * Incorrectly given as 103-102 by Niese, Geach, der gr. und mak. Staaten 11, 674. 

(© "This date ia a source of great confusion in both Bevan and Niese. Bevan places it in 196-196 (op. cit., 
200), which implies an accession in 202; whereas earlier he gives this as 203 (op. cif., 250), Niese (op. eit, 
nt, 620) pute the betrothal in 10-198, which means an accession In 25; but he, too, gives this elewhere (op. 
cil. 1, 573) os taking place in 2G. Pol. xvi, 51, 10. 

i Livy, xxxm, 40. Livy's tranalation is id agere ul bree efiom adjinvas tungatur, The word Greri is 
merely inserted for rhetorical effect in Livy's usual manner, and is not to be pressed too closely. See Witte, 

RA, Mus. 65 (1010), 276 ff. 
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Paschale that it took place during the consulship of Purpurio and Mareellus, i.e. 196 ;* but 
this support is im fact illusory, for, as Leuze demonstrates,” the Chronicon is based on a 
series of faulty synehronisms between Egyptian royal years, Olympiads and Roman consual- 
years, and is thus quite worthless, Hieronymus must therefore stand alone; and at first 
sight his septimo anno, with its implication of an accession in 208, appears to be an obvious 
error. However, in view of the fact that there is other strong evidence pointing to 208, it 
may be observed that Bevan regards this particular passage as trustworthy,* because of the 
reference to Eucles of Rhodes: ‘ Jerome seems to have some substantial source behind him, 
since he states that the Seleucid envoy was a certain Eucles of Rhodes’. The statement is 
certainly consistent with the well-known Seleucid habit of employing Rhodians,* and it may 
go back to a Rhodian source, such as Zeno or Antisthenes ;° on the other hand Leuze makes 
out a good case® for believing that Hieronymus took his dates from Eusebios, and if this is 
so they merit scarcely any confidence whatever. 

Of equal importance with the evidence relating to Epiphanes’ birth is that which deals 
with his death. A number of documents have now been discovered which are dated to the 
twenty-fifth year of Epiphanes ;? and since it is known that Epiphanes died in the year 181— 
1804—probably in or shortly after May 180—it is easily calculated that by this date Epi- 
phanes was regarded as having come to the throne before Thoth 1 (= October 18) 204.° 
A series of documents with synchronisms between the years of the sacred bull Apis and 
the years of Epiphanes and Philometor™ serves further to show that the same dating existed 
in the fourteenth year of Epiphanes ; and, as we saw, it was confirmed for the ninth year by 
the Rosetta Stone. Demotic papyri, with protocols giving the full details of the eponymous 
priests, exist for the years 2, $, 5, 7, and 8 of Epiphanes,"* and the fourth year is covered by 


1 Livy, xxx, 24. 1 Op. otf, p. 222, nt. " Op. cil., p. 200, n. 3. 

4 For example, the Hageaandros referred to in certain Cretan inscriptions as working on behalf of Tens 
as Antiochos’ agent; cf. Holleans, Alie 13 (1913), p. 148, n. 4, who also quotes the case of the Rhodian 
Menelaos, son of Menecrates, referred to as a @iAny rod fomkws “Arroyo In an inscription of Calymnn 
(OGTS, 243), . Cy. Pol. xvi, 14-6. * Op. oit., 224 Ff, 

7 Ey. Tait, Greek Ostraca, Bodl. 96, dated Pharmouthi 14 = May 20; Mond and Myers, The Buchewn 11, 
Inscriptions, no. 8, dated Pharmouthi 8 = May 12. 

® Pol, xxv, 6; Diod. xxrx, 24; «f, Niese, op. cet. mt, 1; Bevan, CAA vu, 406. 

® Tt is certain that by 181 all documents, Greek and demotic, were dated by the Egyptian calendar, 
according to which « king's first year was reckoned from his accession to the fifth epagomenal day following 
it, and his second and succeeding vears from Thoth I. The Macedonian months were now equated with the 
Egyptian (see above, p. 21, n. 2). 

M Soe Brogach, ZAS 22 (1884), 126 if.; Gauthier, op. ct. Iv, 275 ff Apia ‘born of the cow Ta-Amon’ 
was in ita twentieth year in Yeur 14-15 of Epiphanes; it died in ita twenty-fourth year, and was followed by 
Apis “born of the cow Ta-Ranen’, the first year of which = Epiphanes 19-20. Epiphanes’ last year 24-5 
thus corresponds to Year 6 of Apis (born of Ta-Ranen), and Philometor |} = Apis (born of Ta-Ranen) 6-7; 
this is confirmed by the synchronism Philometor § = Year 13 of the same Apis. 

4 Year 2; P.dem. Leyden 373 (Hathur), P. dem, Cairo 30753 (Hathur), P. dem. Cairo 30700 (Phamenoth), 

P. dem, Cairo 30697 + 30780 ( Pauni). 
Year 3: P. dem. Cairo 0089+ 3078] + 30782 (Hathur), P. Berlin (Greek) 11768 (‘Aprepicos), P. dem. 
Core 30050 (Mecheir). 
Year 5: New York Hist. Soc. 379 (Phaophi). 
Vear 7: P. dem. Louvre 2435 (Hathur), Dublin Tr. Coll. P. Hincks 2, A.B (Tubi). 
Year §: P. dem. Lowrre 2408 (Pharmouthi}. 
This evidence will be found in PW. art. Hiereis (Plaumann); Gauthier, op. cit, tv, 276 .; Thompeon's 
supplement to Plaumann’s list in Griffith Studtes, 16 ff.; Sethe and Partach, Demotieche Urkwnden cum 
fig. Burgachuftsrechte (Ah, Sdecha. Ges. Wiss., Phil.-Hist. Klasse, vol. 32); Spiegelberg's edition of the Cairo 
demotio papyri. 
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two Greek papyri already referred to ;* further, it is highly probable that certain mutilated 
documents in the Cairo collection referred to Year 1 of Epiphanes, though none actually 
aurvives with that date legible.? Thus a series of documents covering the whole reign of 
Epiphanes, with the exception of Year 6, appears to support the theory of an accession In 
the course of the year 205-204. 

‘There is, however, one significant exception. A demotic inscription in Berlin, published 
by Stern in 1884,* gives the details of the life of a priest named Khathap, who was born in 
Year 11, Phamenoth 14 of one Ptolemy, and died in Year 2, Tybi4 of another, aged 69 years, 
9 months, 20 days. Stern shows that the Ptolemies in question can only be Philadelphos and 
Epiphanes respectively; but his caleulations may no longer be considered valid, since he 
regarded Philadelphos as dying in his thirty-eighth year, whereas in fact he lived until 
Choiak of his thirty-ninth.4 Now it is known from a Bucheum inseription® that as late as 
Philadelphos' thirteenth year his reign was being reckoned from Soter's death, though later 
it was ante-dated to his association on the throne with Soter. Hence Thoth 1 of Year 12 is 
probably October $0, 272 (not 274); and sixty-nine complete years from this brings us to 
Thoth 1, 208 (October 19), which should therefore be the first day of Epiphanes’ second year. 
If the inseription is reckoning Philadelphos’ years from his co-regency, one obtains the im- 
possible result that Epiphanes’ second year began on October 13, 205 ; the date from Soter’s 
death is thus plainly preferable. But even so, it does violence to the tradition of an accession 
in 205-204, which is apparently supported by the rest of the archaeological evidence. 

Tt may be convenient at this point to deal with the evidence of Husebios’s Chronicle ; for 
an oversight of this co-regency of Soter and Philadelphos has caused a permanent error in 
his dates.® According to Eusebios, Epiphanes’ accession was in 203-202 (translation of 
Hieronymus) or 202-201 (Armenian version). The Armenian version is normally the less 
reliable,? but neither is evidence fit to base an argument upon. For our present purpose 
Eusebios is better ignored. 

The main obstacle to placing Epiphanes’ accession in November 205 is Polybios xv, 25 ff. 
This passage, consisting largely of a fragment found im the Escorial, but also supported by 
other fragments from the Excerptae Valerianae and the Codex Urbinas, gives a detailed 
account of the accession of Epiphanes, and of the regency and downfall of Agathocles. Its 
position in Book xv has never heen seriously challenged,* and sinee the book retails the 
events of Olympiad 144, 3, it would follow that the accession is to be dated 203-202, It 
should be observed that in the previous book Polybios had given an account of Egyptian 
events stretching over a long period (€< mA¢iovos ypovou remorjpeba rHv efynow),” the con- 
clusion of whieh was a ‘life-like picture of the character of Ptolemy Philopater’ (ewparondy 
momeus THY ToD BaoAéws rpoatpecty);'° whereas the other events contamed in Book xiv 
belong to Olympiad 144, 1, t.¢. 204-203." 


' YP. Petrie m, 576 and P. Tebt. my, 1, 820; cf. aleo P. Tebt. 1, 8. 

® Sethe and Partech, op. cit. The Rosetta inecriptaon alo points to the éxistence of a normal Year 1; 
see L168 potty wAciov bibGow agp ro redernxde of €raecorro dug Tol wparrow frove emi Tot warpos avrod, where the 
reference is almost certainly to the first year of Epiphanes, 2 In ZAS 22 (1854), 101 if. 

* Beloch, op. cit. rv, 2, 171. * Mond and Myres, op. cit. 1, Inscriptions, no. 3, pp. 3, 28-29. 

* Dinamoor, op, cif., 471; on the unreliability of Eusebios see Leuze, op. cxt., 225-7, 

? Bee Helm, AbA. Ab, Berlin 1923, vol. 4: Kobitechek, op. cit., 4. 

" Holleaux, Re, ét. gr. 13 (1000), 100, considered the possibility that the Escorin] fragment came from 
Pol. -x1v, but rejected it in his later consideration of the passage. * Pol. xiv, 12. 

“ Notable os un exeeption to Polybios’ usual practice: of. Bruns, Die Persdnlichkeit in der Geschichta- 
echretiong, 1-11, 54-10), 

hey, Pol. xay, la, G: 08 rag de tity Guete drier mpfr eerererdyapes els plan PoBdor. 
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The assumption that Epiphanes’ accession was in 208 is strikingly confirmed by the 
events following the agreement made by Philip V of Macedon and Antiochos III of Syria 
to plunder the possessions of the young king! This agreement followed immediately upon 
the two kings’ learning of Philopator’s death.2 Now it is « fact that Antiochos’ invasion of 
Coele-Syria did not begin until 202,3 and no hostile act against Egypt is recorded of Philip 
until his capture of Samos in spring 201." Philip appears to have played a double game; and 
connected with this is the visit of Ptolemy, son of Sosibios, who was sent to Macedon by 
Agathocles soon after Epiphanes’ succession,’ and did not return to Egypt until after 
Agathocles’ overthrow." These facts are all consistent with an agreement between Philip 
and Antiochos in the winter of 208-202, and the accession of Epiphanes i in 208. But they 
offer insuperable difficulties to the view that the accession was in 205; for in this case one 
has to assume either that Philip and Antiochos held their hands for three and two years 
respectively, or that (notwithstanding Polybios) the agreement was not made until two years 
after Philopator’s death. 

Further, there is the evidence relating to Seopas the Aetolian, The withdrawal of the 
Aetolians from the First Macedonian War by « separate peace in 206 had been followed by 
economic distress in Avtolia, and Seopas and Dorimachos were therefore appointed vouoypado 
to carry through legislation for the cancelling of debts, etc.? Using this as a handle, Scopas 
then tried to secure election to the generalship of Aetolia for the year 205-204, but failing in 
this went off to Alexandria$ he would thus reach Egypt in the autamn or winter of 205, 
and had at any rate time to obtain the king's favour, command over a considerable force of 
men, and a daily income of ten minae. This is not absolutely incompatible with the death of 
Philopator in 205, but it goes far more easily with a later date. 

Finally, Justinus has the otherwise unrecorded tradition that the death of Philopator was 
diu occultata by the palace clique.* 

Thus the evidence points three different ways. The mass of the demotic documents, the 
Rosetta and Damanhiir inscriptions, and Justinus’ statement concerning Epiphanes’ age 

' Pol..m, 2,8; xv, 20, 25, 10; xvi, 1, 9; App. Mac. 4; Just. xxx. 2,8; Hier. in Lmmiel. x1, 13. 

According to Pol. xv, 20, 1, they had previously offered him help—probably in the internal troubles 
referred to in Pol. xiv, 12, 4 

* Pol. xvi, 22a; Just, <XXI, l; Hier, in Daniel. x1, 11 #f.; Holleaux, CAM vir, 151-2. 

“ See Holleaux, Mev. 4. ane. 22 (1020), 237 ff., CAA vin, 151; Bickermann, Hee. de phil, 01 (1935), 162 ff. 
Passerini, Athenoeum 9 (1931), 260, would put back the capture of Samos into 202, in accordance with his 
theory of an open break between Egypt and Macedon in winter 203-202; but he searcely meeta Hollenux’s 
arguments in favour of 201, and m particular the evidence of Pol. xv1, 2, 0: res yap de ty Lom vats obx pheyly 
Karipriog micas. 

* Pol. xv, 25, 13. 

" Pol. xvi, 22, 3. From Pol. xv, 24a and 25, 19 it is clear that the account of the reception of this 
Ptolemy by Philip was contained in Book xv of Polybies, and therefore that it occurred during, or within 
the month or two following, the Olympiad year 203-202. 

" Pol. xm, I-Ie. 

* Pol. xu, 2, 1: ora Decras Alrwldie orparyyds arorvyaw rye apyys. Ws Kap «rods ypaden roos woos, 
pardupos Fe eis roy “AAefardpeior. This passage is translated by W. R. Paton in the Loeb edition ‘when he fell 
from the office, by power of which he ventored to draft theae laws’; | doubt, however, if ydpw can bear this 
Bense, and prefer to take dpyy aa the office of orparqpes, There is support for this in an ingcription (Ditt. 
Soll? 6070), which refers to a Aves MTodewioyou Kodpdoeow a8 general of the Actolians about 205-201. 
Pomtow (commenting on Ditt. Syl? 546.4) puta Lyoopos’ office in 205-21M, and this fits in remarkably well 
with the opposition Scopas received from Alexander of Calydon (Pol. xo, la). Apparently Alexander was 
successful in getting hie own candidate from Calycdon elected against Scopus, who then went to try his 
fortunes in Egypt; cf. Lenachau, Bursion 54 (1928), 148; Holleaux, CAM vim, 147; Poaserini, Athengeum 11 

(1933), 318. e Just. xxx, 2, 6. 
K 
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when Philopator died, suggest that the death of Philopator and accession of Kpiphanes 
occurred during the Egyptian year 205-204, possibly on November 98, 205; the Khathap 
inseription, edited by Stern, supports an accession in 204-208—on November 28, 204, if one 
accepts the usual equation with Phaophi 17; and finally the evidence of Polybios, with some 
support from the details relating to Seopas and the agreement between Philip and Antiochos, 
is in favour of an accession in the year 203-202—November 28, 208, on the basis of the same 
equation, Hieronymus, Husebios, and the Chronicon Paschale have been discarded as too 
unreliable. And finally we have Justinus’ assumption of a gap between the death of Philo- 
pator and the accession of his son. 

The attempts to solve the problem fall into four groupe ; in none has the demotic evidence 
been taken into account. 

(a) Philopator died and Epiphanes succeeded in November 203. This view, which involves 
the rejection of the Canon, and is contradicted by Justinus and the Rosetta evidence, is 
that adopted by Ernst Meyer,? Bevan,? Wilhelm,? Welles,‘ Jouguet,®and Ferguson.® Of these 
Bevan is by no means consistent, for he places the Anacleteria in November 197 and the 
Rosetta decree in March 196, yet translates ‘in the ninth year’ without comment, though hy 
his own reckoning it would be only the seventh.’ Holleaux, in a series of comments on this 
problem? also adopts this view, but he makes an attempt to face the difficulty of the Rosetta 
evidence: first of all he reduces the diserepancy of two years to one by putting the Anacle- 
teria in 196 instead of 197.2 and then deals with the remaining year by saying that ‘for some 
reason hitherto unexplained’ Epiphanes’ first year was counted as his second” This 
explanation is plainly inadequate, 

(b) Philopator died and Epiphanes succeeded in November 205. This view involves the 
rejection of the evidence of Justinus and Polybios, and the ignoring of the historical situa- 
tion during the years in question. Dinsmoor, who adopts this theory,” falls back upon the 
suggestion of Holleaux that the fragment Pol. xv, 25 may be from Book xiv; the other 
objections he ignores, This date is also more or less the one adopted hy Watek-Czernecki,“ 
who considers that the death of Philopator was early enough to influence Philip at the Peace 
of Phoenice; but I know of no detailed defence of this bold theory, 

(c) Philopator died and Epiphanes succeeded in November 204. This theory, which seeks 
to solve the problem by a compromise, is that adopted by De Sanctis,’* if 1 have understood 
him correetly; for his account is decidedly ambiguous. He begins by pointing out, like 
Holleaux,™ that the proclamation of the accession of Epiphanes is described im Pol. xv, 
which gives the events of Ol. 144, 2 = 203-202. Philopator’s death cannot, therefore, he 
claims, be earlier than 204-208; and in fact, as he justly points out, the summary of that 
Ptolemy's character in Pol. xrv, 11-12, was probably inserted in connexion with his death 





1 Op. cit., 30 ff. ® Op. cit., 250. 2 Wien, Anz. 57 (1920), 40-57. 

* Royal Correspond. of the Hellen. Age, 167. 

© Fimperialiame macédonion et Chellénisation de Vorient, 257. 

" Ffellenistic Athens, 207. * Gp. cif, 263, 

* Rev. ét. or. 12 (1809), p. 34, n. 1;-15 (1000), p. 100, n. 2; BCA 30 (1006), p. 473, n. 2; Klio 8 (1908), 
p. 268, n. 6; Rev, é. anc. 15 (1913), p. 9, mn. 3; Rome, lo Grréce ef lex monarchies helléniatiques, p. Tl, n. 1; 
Rev, de phil. G0 (1926), 215-16; CAH vim, 148-9. 

* See ahore, p. 21 W OAH yitt, loc. eat. 

1 On, cit., 409, note continued from 402. 

@ Rev. de phil. 49 (1025), 4541 ; 52 (1928), 24, note, See the criticiam by Holleaux, Rev, de phil. 50 (1026), 
foc. cut, 

1! Qp, cit, tv, 1, p, 1, 0. 2; ef. alao p. 127, n. 30; p. 128, n. 41. 

MW BCH 30 (1006), p. 473, n. 2. 
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in the year 204-205. This seems to assume a gap of at any rate part of a year between 
Philopator’s death and the proclamation of Epiphanes’ succession ; but De Sanctis makes no 
reference to such a gap. Instead he speaks of Philopator’s death being ‘circa quella ol." ie. 
OL 144, 1 = 204-203. This is the first diffienlty in his account. The second is that, quoting 
from the Rosetta inseription, he speaks of the day ‘in eni !"Epifane sali al trono’ (the Greek 
being év a: wapéAaBer ryv BaowAectay mapa tod rarpos) i.e. Phaophi 17, without making clear 
whether he refers this to the death of Philopator (in which case the accession is of a purely 
theoretical kind), or to the actual proclamation to the soldiers described in Pol. xv. For this 
ambiguous date ‘there is the choice between November 28, 204, and November 25, 208"; 
@*her is possible, ‘tenuto conto della elasticité della cronologia polibiana’. But the former 
‘,6 preferable. 

If by ‘the day on which Epiphanes received the kingdom from his father’ De Sanctis 
means the day on which Agathocles proclaimed him king before the Macedonians, then his 
theory is open to an overwhelming objection, De Sanctis has himself already admitted that 
this incident is contained in Pol, xv, and that this book gives the events of Ol. 144, 2 = 203- 
902; here, then, is a discrepancy which’ the elasticity of Polybian chronology’ will not bridge. 
For although De Sanctis has shown elsewhere! that Polybios occasionally includes events 
which are later than the actual Olympiad year with which a particular book is coneerned, 
the only examples he can find for events being taken from a preceding Olympiad year are 
certain details which Polybios puts under Ol. 140, 1, because they are strictly relevant to, 
though in point of time they preeede, the period at which his history proper begins. Plamly 
these events, at the opening of his work, occupy a unique position and constitute no pre- 
cedent for the economy of the later books. 

On the other hand De Sanctis may mean to imply that the quotation from the Rosetta 
inscription refera to the date of Philopator’s death, and that this was later taken as the 
official accession date of Epiphanes, without any regard for the actual date (m 209-202) 
when Agathocles proclaimed him king. In this case his omission of all reference to the gap 
of about eight months between the two events is inexplicable ; nor is it clear how and when 
the actual date of Philopator’s death was later discovered, after the interval during which it 
had, presumably, been concealed. 

In either case, reckoning from November 204? to his postponed Anacleteria in November 
196 and the Rosetta inseription in 195, De Sanctis obtains the requisite eight years between 
the accession and the coming of age. But apart from its ambiguity, his solution has the 
disadvantages of fitting neither the Canon and archaeological evidence nor Polybios, of 
ignoring the historical situation as revealed in the bargain between Philip and Antiochos, 
and of misinterpreting the date of the Rosetta mseription. It may therefore be safely 
rejected. 

(@) Epiphanes succeeded in November 203, Philopator having died some time previously. 
This view, which is that of Niese,? Bouché-Leclereg* and Niceolini,? and more recently of 
Cary,* Paola Zanean’ and Granier,® rests on the statement of Justinus, already mentioned, 
that the death of Philopator was diu oceultata. The mam weakness of this view is that it fails 


' Op. cit. 1, 1, 219 ff. 

* Dinamoor, loc, cit., is mistaken in placing De Sanctis among those scholars who neoept November 205 
as the date of Epiphanos’ aocession. 

" Op. cit. 11, p. 573, n. 2. ‘ Histoire des Lagides 1, 385-7. 

" La confederazione acheo, p. 110, n. 2. History of the Greek World from 323 to 146, 9. 


7 fl monarcato ellentsticn nei suet element federatim, 44-5. 
® Die makedonische Heeresverarmmlung, 140-4. 
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to take full account of the Rosetta inseription ; thus Niese,! for example, puts the Anacleteria 
in March 196, and ealls this Epiphanes’ ninth year; whereas by his own reckoning it is only 
his seventh. And in any case the full weight of the demotie evidence is against it. 

This general impasse has two causes: first a false assumption, and secondly a failure to 
see that there are two distinct, and in their own way correct, versions of the date of acces- 
sion; these are the official date of 205-204, as given in the Canon, the Rosetta inscription 
and the mass of the demotie evidence, and the actual date, as given in Polybios. The clue 
which eventually reconciles these two versions is Justinus’ statement that the death of 
Philopator was diw oceullata, In fact, difficult though it may at first sight appear, the only 
solution compatible with all the evidence is that the death was concealed for about a year. 
As De Sanctis saw,® Polybios relates the death in Book xiv (204-208), and takes this oppor- 
tunity to survey the Egyptian events covering a number of years and to give a short 
character-sketch of the dead king? To fit the Canon this death must have been before 
October 12, 204, and to fit Polybios, later than midsummer 204; it may be provisionally 
placed in September of that year. The two men in highest authority at that time were 
Sosibios and Agathocles, and the decision to conceal the death must have come from them. 
We can only guess at their motives. Mutual jealousy may have influenced them, both 
realizing that without the nominal authority of Philopator, their jomt control must soon 
develop into an open struggle for power. There is, however, s much more probable explana 
tion in the international situation. The year 204 marked a crisis in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. In 205 Philip V of Macedon had signed the Peace of Phoenice* with Rome, and was 
heneeforward free to turn his attention east; the summer of 204 was distinguished by his 
unscrupulous manceuvres to stir up war between Rhodes and his allies in Crete,® and by the 
freebooting expedition of Dicaearchos,® an Actolian in Philip's pay, whom he sent plundering 
in the Cyclades. As yet Philip had shown no hostility towards Egypt, but he was at least 
dangerous. 

Antiochos constituted a more immediate threat. He had returned from his eastern 
Anabasis in the previous winter of 205-204, when Philip was winding up his affairs in the 
west, and at once he turned his eyes towards Egypt.’ Years of internal revolt® and the weak 
rule of an effeminate king had rendered Egypt easy prey to a determined aggressor ; and im 
spite of his feehleness, it was 4 major disaster that at this very moment Philopator should 
die, leaving a five-year-old boy to succeed him. Sosibios and Agathoeles realized the danger, 
if not from a combination of Syria and Macedon, at any rate from Syria. They saw (and 
events proved them right) that the moment the news of Philopator’s death was pubhshed, 
it would be the signal for attack ; and not unreasonably they resolved to postpone making it 
public as long as possible, in the hopes that in the meantime something might happen to 


' Op. cit. a, 673. * See above, p. 26. 

® Pol. xv, 12,3: Drodeunios d Paowkeds, wepi of viv é Adyos, Le. it is something directly connected with the 
king which occasions these Egyptian details in Polybios, As it ia distinctly stated that the war which 
occupied Ptolemy's laat years contained nothing prjpns afr, his death is the only event to which Polybios 
can be referring. ‘ Livy xxrx, 12, 13, 

* Cf, Herzog, Alio 2 (1902), 316-4.; Holleaux, Klio 13 (1913), 145 #.; fer. ef. gr. 30 (1017), 80 ff. ; M. Segre, 
Riv. di fil. 61 (1933), $65. This is the so-called Reqriecs walepor. 

* Pol, xvm, 44, 8; Diod. xxvim, 1; ¢f. Holleaux, Rev, 4. gr. 33 (1920), 223. 

' A letter from Antiochos to the people of Amyzon is preserved, dating from spring 203, which shows the 
king already expanding at Egypt's expense; Amyzon had been « Prolemate possession, but in spring 203 it 
entered the dominions of Syria, (Cf. Ernst Meyer, op. cil. 41; Wilbelm, Wien. Anz, 57 (1020), 57; Welles, 
op. cit,, 165.) For the fear of Antiochoa felt even before hia agreement with Philip cf. Pol. xv, 25, 13; 
2m, 17. ® Bevan, op. cil., 206 ff. 
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ease the situation. For there was at least a chance of a clash between Antiochos and Philip, 
both young and ambitious, both recently free from entanglements elsewhere, and Philip, 
moreover, of a hasty temperament and jealous of his more successful rival. Under these 
cireumstances, any expedient was justified which might postpone the crisis. 

The main obstacle to the concealment would have been Arsinoe, had she still been living 
with Philopator as his queen, A woman of spirit) it is highly improbable that she would 
have submitted to a scheme which, with her on the throne, would have been quite unneces- 
sary; for Hellenistic queens had repeatedly shown themselves able to deal with political 
crises There is, however, reason to believe that Arsinoe was no longer queen, but that for 
some years she had been divorced or at least separated from Philopator; though for reasons 
of policy (Arsinoe was popular with the people of Alexandria)® it is improbable that there 
was an open breach, and she seems to have continued living in the royal palace, An inserip- 
tion* from the last years of Philopator’s reign is inseribed *On behalf of Ptolemy the great 
Father-loving God, Saviour and Victor, and of Ptolemy the Son’, omitting any reference to 
Arsinoe ; whereas a slightly earlier inseription® has the dedication‘ On behalf of King Ptolemy 
and Queen Arsinoe and Ptolemy the Son, Pather-loving Gods, ete.’. Bevan’s comment® on 
the omission in the later inscription is that ‘in a private dedication, the dedicator might 
choose which members of the royal family to pray for’, But, in normal conditions, the 
omission of Arsinoe would have been, to say the least, invidious and impolitic; and it 1 
easier to assume that she was by this time in definite disfavour. This view is supported by 
a fragment from Joannes Antiochenos, which reads: re [TroAeuaiou ( "AyafloxAeiar) tv 
davrod yuvaixa éxBaddvros cal pug Twi raw éraipiiuw avvadierros, elra. redeuryjravros 
[Trokepaiov, 4 “AyatoxAcia "Apawany Suadletper SiAw* Kal tatrys cow Trois Bacletos dea- 
dapeians maAAijs Te Tapaytjs evreviler Alyorriots avadbetarns, 6 re THs Lvpias BaoAeds LeAeveos, 
xai tis Maxedovias Pidumros, EAnue tot xpariwew THs yepas cov wpoluula otparevovaww KrA. 

In spite of the obvions errors of Agathocleia for Arsinoe and Selewcos for Antiochos, the 
fragment is in accordance with the rest of our evidence; and Maller seems to be right in his 
suggestion® that abv rois BactAciou duadfapeierns means that Arsinoe was burnt to death 
in a deliberately started fire, which burnt down part of the palace.” But the problem arises: 
when did Arsinoe’s death take place? Now it appears very probable that im this fire we 
have an explanation of the pera 4° suepas tpeis 7) TeTTapas with which the Esconal fragment 
of Polybios” opens, namely that the burning of the palace was used by Sosibios' and 
Agathocles asa pretended explanation of the deaths of Philopator and Arsinoe at one and the 
same time. Some days after it was over they summoned the army, announced the accession 
of Epiphanes, and produced two urns, one actually containing the ashes of Ptolemy, the other 
purporting to hold those of Arsinoe (who had perished in the fire), but really full of spices.!* 


! See the story of her in Athen. vir, 276; of. Bevan, op. cit., 246. 

* See Macurdy, Hellenistic Queens. 4 Cy. Pol. xv, 25, 9. * OGIS, 80. 

' OGIS, 86, the ‘clephant-hunters’ inscription’. © Op. eit, 24d 

? Joann. Antioch. Fr. 4 (FH@ tv, 558). ® Commenting in FPG ad foe. 

* Miller's other suggestion is that rois Poodelus here means ‘the roval treasure’; buat why should 
Arsinoe perish ‘with the treasure’? In any case 4 fire is indicated. Pol. xv, 25,3. 

MU Sosibiow slips out of the atory soon after the accession of Epiphanes, so that it appears probable that 
he diel about now. The sketch in Pol. xv, 25, 1-2 was moat likely inserted in connexion with his death; 
cf. Holleaux, Rev. é. ane. 14 (1012), 370 ff. 

4@ Pol. xv, 25, 6-7; Just. xxx, 1,1; 2, 6. Justinus suggesta that Arainoe waa murdered before Philopator's 
death ; this is, from its lack of motive, improbable. Arsinoe was never a serious rival to Agathocleia, and her 
murder could only serve to enrage the people of Alexandria, Joannes’ version, on the contrury, is in acoor- 
dance with the account given by Polybios. 


lt is in the dating of these events at Alexandria that most scholars seem to have taken 
an unjustifiable step: they have assumed that the expression €v 7 mapeAaBev viv Ba ‘ ein 
mapa rod warpés, in the Rosetta inscription (l. 47), necessarily refers to the crowning of 
Epiphanes by Agathocles on this occasion, and accordingly they have dated the events of 
Pol. xv, 25, 3 to November 28 (= Phaophi 17) of whatever year their particular theory 
requires. A little consideration will show that this identification is not merely unwarranted, 
but highly improbable. ‘The date Phaophi 17, along with Mesore 50, Epiphanes’ birthday, 
is singled out on the Rosetta Stone as a special festival and day of good omen (af &) woAAaw 
dyabaw dpyyyol waciv efow); but there were for Epiphanes, as for most of the later 
Ptolemies, not one, but two days on which in some sense he became king, the first when he 
was inaugurated by his father as co-regent, shortly after his birth, and certamly before 
June 6, 209.1 the second the occasion deseribed in Polybios. ‘There was a precedent, in the 
reion of Philadelphos, for actually reckoning one’s accession from the date of co-regeney ; 
and though admittedly the phrase wapéAaBey tiv BaotAetay wapa roi warps is used in the 
Canopus decree* in reference to Euergetes’ independent accession,® this is no reason for 
assuming that it always bore this meaning. As a festival of good omen and celebration there 
could be little hesitation in Epiphanes’ particular case in a choice between the date of co- 
regeney, no doubt marked by full pomp and religious rites, and that of the ceremony per- 
formed by Agathocles, when the urns of Philopator and the murdered Arsinoe were 80 
shamelessly displayed to the people. Thus there is prima facie a good case for the assump- 
tion that Phaophi 17 was the anniversary not of Epiphanes’ accession, but of his co-regeney.* 
This is supported by the dates we know; if the king was born on October 9, 210, the follow- 
ing Phaophi 17 (= November 39) would be a reasonable time to elevate him to a share in the 
throne, allowing the appropriate interval for preparations to be made. 

However, for the present it is sufficient if we merely admit the possibility that the 
Rosetta decree does not serve to date with certainty the events of Pol, xv, 25,3. What, then, 
does the position in Polybios tell us of their date? Simply that they occurred during the 
Olympiad 144, 2 208-202; whieh in effect means within the limits August 203 and the end 
of the campaigning season 202. Now we have already seen from the Berlin demotic mserip- 
tion of Khathap that Epiphanes’ second Egyptian year was regarded as beginning on 
Thoth 1, 208 — October 18; on this basis, his first Eeyptian year, which was reckoned from 
his accession until this date, began some time between October 13, 204, and October 12, 203. 
By a combination of this evidence and what can be deduced from Polybios, the accession 
can be narrowed down to the period Angust-October 12, 205, The only objection to this 
dating is the false identification with Phaophi 17, already discussed: it allows for a period 
of something between ten and fourteen months (August—October 204 to Angust—Detober 203) 
during which Philopator’s death was concealed. 

The problem now arises: why, after a year's successful concealment, did Agathocles and 
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Sosibios decide during the late summer or early autumn of 203 to murder Arsinoe and have 
Epiphanes declared king? Here, of course, one is driven back on conjecture, but the most 
likely answer appears to be that the secret of Philopator's death had leaked out and perhaps 
reached Arsinoe, Once the facts began to be whispered abroad in Alexandria (and sooner 
or later this was inevitable) Agathocles’ best course was to admit Philopator’s death boldly; 
and whether Arsinoe knew the truth or not, as a popular figure for the discontented people 
of Alexandria to rally round, and an obstacle to complete control of the boy Epiphanes, she 
was safer out of the way. The burning of the palace was a clever device for the creation of 
an official legend of the simultaneous and accidental deaths of the king and queen; and this 
legend, whether beheved or not, would, like all such official legends, compel general accep- 
tance as long as Agathocles remained in power. 

We may, then, assume Arsinoe’s ignorance of the actual death of the king, and the outside 
world probably never saw Philopator now; towards the end of his reign he seems to have 
given himself up increasingly to the pleasures provided for him by the small palace clique." 
The oriental court, to which that of Ptolemy approximated more and more, was fashioned 
on a policy of secrecy, and there were analogies for concealments and impersonations; thus 
in the sixth-century Persian court the Magus was able to hold the throne as Gireat King for 
some time after the death of Cambyses, ‘never leaving the acropolis, and never calling any 
of the prominent Persians into his presence’ until the imposture was detected by one of ins 
wives And an analogy nearer home was the concealment of the death of Berenice by 
Huergetes in 246, at the time of the Third Syrian War; by the help of this, Kuergetes 
seems to have advanced through Selencid territory us far as Seleucia-on-the-Tigris, and 
obtained the allegiance of the governors of the upper provinces.* 

Just how many people were a party to the plot cannot be ascertained with any certainty. 
Scopas the Aetolian, who held an important position in the army," must undoubtedly have 
been involved ; this may in fact be in Polybios’ mind when he writes? otw mpxetro TaUros, ag 
TO mpoTepor spackaprepew Tu) wAciovn dseréere, pexpe Gua THY awAyoriay Kai wap’ abrois 
roig Sdotion dHornieis +o mretiua wpoodyxe TH ypvociw., But whether he was the sole con- 
federate of Agathocles and Sostbios is not easy to determine. The population of Alexandria 
would be no obstacle, for, as we saw, Philopator had long ago ceased to be a public figure. 
But the hoodwinking of the court cirele was more difficult. The pretence that the king was 
seriously ill or a permanent invalid, though irom many points of view the easiest way out, 
would in fact have defeated the very ends of the concealment, if our hypothesis as to 
Agathocles’ reasons is correct. An invalid king, too ill to see any one, would afford as easy 
a prey to an unholy allianee between Philip and Antiochos as would an infant on the throne. 
And so the probability is that the concealment was effected by bribery in some cases and 
exclusion in others; and where any one promised to be particularly difficult to manage, there 
is nothing in the records of Agathocles and Sosibios to suggest that they would stop short 
of murder.* 

So far our theory appears to fit the facts ; but there is still a mass of evidence unexplained, 
ineluding the Rosetta Stone, according to which Epiphanes’ second year began on October 
18, not of 208, but of 204; and, as we saw, this was the version given by the Canon. Evi- 
dently, then, at some time between Epiphanes: second year, when the gravestone to Khathap 


T Pol. xrv, Ll. ® Hered. i, (8. 
* Cary, op. cit., 88 and 306 ; authorities quoted, p. 310. “ Pol. xu, 2, 3. 


® Pol. xm, 2, 4-5, The words roir Sidotm refer, however, not merely to Agathocles and Sosibics, but to 
Tlepolemos and Aristomenes as well, 
" OY. Pol. xv, 25, 1-2; 20a, giving their reapective crime-sheets. 
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was set up, and his ninth year, when the Macedonian calendar-equation proves that the 
aceession date was regarded as 205-204, a year must have been omitted; or alternatively @ 
break occurred part of the way through one Egyptian year, and the period from then to the 
next Thoth 1 was regarded as a new year, with a fresh set of eponymous priests. The latter 
possibility cannot be entirely ruled out, for there is a certain cage from the reign of Philopator 
of a priest und priestess holding office for less than a year! However, the first suggestion 
is in itself preferable, if it can be reconciled with the evidence. 

Fortunately this not only allows for such a suppression of a year, but even points to a 
reason why it should have occurred at one particular time. From the details given above" 
it will be seen that we have no records at all dated to the sixth year of Epiphanes. Ad- 
mittedly this would in itself prove little, since there are no records for the reign of Philopator 
later than Year 15 (Hathur (?) = December (?), 208). But it is significant that from the 
records dated to Epiphanes’ seventh year and onwards there has been a double change in 
the protocol; not only is Epiphanes now for the first time incladed as a god in the cult of 
Alexander and his own ancestors, but a new priestess-ahip to Arsmoe Philopator now 
appears." Evidently at some time just previous to the seventh year this double change had 
been carried through with the appropriate religious rites; and it has been plausibly sug- 
gested’ that the institution of a priestess-ship to his mother by Epiphanes was an act of 
expiation for her murder by Agathoeles. 

A glance at the international situation at the end of Epiphanes’ fifth year (reckoning 
his second year from October, 203) may suggest a reason for such an act of expiation, and 
also for the year’s change in the calendar. Epiphanes’ sixth year would normally have begun 
on Thoth | (= October 12), 199. Now the summer of 199 had been marked hy a series 
of military disasters for Egypt ;* after his victory at Paneion im spring or summer 200, 
Antiochos had suceessfully shut Scopas up in Sidon, and throughout the winter of 200 and 
the first half of 199 three Egyptian armies had tried in vain to relieve it,? It is not unreason- 
able to deduce a deterioration of Egyptian morale in the face of disasters like these; and 
what more nattral than an attempt by the government to restore this morale by religious 
means! Just as the Anacleteria of Epiphanes was held in late autumn 197 to offset the bad 
effects of the conspiracy of Seopas;* and just as, from time to time, it was customary to 
hold «a sed-festival” to ‘recharge’ the king with mana; so now the popular morale was 
restored by the deification of Epiphanes, and the institution of a priestess to Arsmoe. The 
latter innovation suggests that the events surrounding the death of Philopator had made 
a deep impression in Alexandria; and so makes it probable that the concealment of Philo- 
pator’s death for about a year was by this time widely known. With the knowledge arose 
a question: who had been king between the death of Philopater and the accession of 
Epiphanes? Plainly, Epiphanes himself, who had been co-regent since November 30, 210; 
and if so, the current dating, which made his reign begin in autumn 209, was incorrect, and 
must be altered. There were two alternatives: either Epiphanes could follow the precedent 
of Philadelphos and begin to date his reign from his co-regency, or he could move his date 

' Thompson, op. cil., p. 10, nos. 30a, 304, 31. 

* See above, p. 23, m. 10. 

* Thompson, op. cit., no. 38 of the Aloxandrian dates. 

Oy. P. dem, Lourre 2435, in PW. art. Hiercia, n. 8; ef. Gauthier, op. rit. 1v, 276. 

® Bonché-Leclercg, op. cil. 1, p. HO, n. 2. 

* See Holleaux, Alo 8 (1008), 267-81, for the chronology of the Fifth Syrian War, 

* Hier. iv Donel, x, 15-16. 
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of accession back to the time of his father's death, and call his sixth year his seventh. 
Apparently he, or his government, chose the latter; and so the seventh year of Epiphanes 
was made to begin on Thoth 1 (October 12), 199.1 His ninth year, in which the Rosetta 
Stone was set up, therefore began in 197, as Dinsmoor calculated; and similarly all the 
remaining demotie evidence falls into place. 

Thus two distimet traditions were established for the accession of Epiphanes, an official 
one which survives in the Canon, the Rosetta and Damanhiir inseriptions, and the docu- 
mentary evidence, and a historical one which, as in Polybios, gives the actual events of 
early autumn 203, and which is also preserved in the inscription of Khathap, These two 
traditions, and the general mystery with which the events of the interregnum were shrouded, 
account for the two different dates presented by our sources, and for the omission of all 
details of the concealment in the surviving authorities. This omission, however, presents 
only an apparent obstacle to the explanation [ have suggested. If we had Polyhios complete, 
there can be no doubt that we should find there a full account of the whole matter: for 
Polybios, it must be remembered, dealt with Philopator's death in Book x1v, and postponed 
the account of its announcement by Agathocles to Book xv, that is, until the next Olympiad 
year. This in itself presents a diffieulty which ean hardly be solved except on the assumption 
of a passage of time between the two events; and when this gap is confirmed by a detinite 
statement of Justinus, there seems no justification for further doubt, With the text of 
Polybios in its present fragmentary state, it might well have happened that no hint what- 
ever of the concealment had survived ; but in fact there are two such hints, the one certain, 
the other possible. First, the use of the word dvfopoAcyciofac® in connexion with Agathocles’ 
announcement of Philopator's death is inexplicable unless it is assumed that that death had 
previously been concealed ; and secondly it is a possibility, if nothing more, that the details 
of the court circle, which appear in Pol. xrv, 11,3 were inserted as part of an explanation of 
how a close cabal was able to conceal Philopator's death for about a year. On the other 
hand, they would be equally in place in a mere diseussion of Philopator'’s character. In 
conclusion, it should be noticed that Justinus’ statement that Epiphanes was five years old 
at his father’s death is in accordance with the explanation here offered: for if Philopator 
died August-September 204, Epiphanes would be five years, ten months old at that time. 

T append a table of relevant dates: 


Ootober 8 210 Birth of Epiphanes. 

November 30 210 Epiphanes elevated to the throne as eo-regent. 

Dorr: 6 pea Firat documentary evidence of this. 

Autumn 206 Actolia makes a separate peace with Philip V. 

Summer Pali] Peace of Phoenice between Philip and Rome. 

Autom ZK Scopas fails to be elected general in Aectolin and comes to Egypt. 

October 13 205 Beginning of Philopator’s last year, according to the Canon. 

Winter 205-204 Retorn of Antiochos from the upper provinces. 

Summer a4 Philip active in promoting war between Rhodes and certain cities in Crete. 
Plundering expedition of Dicaearchos in the Cyclades. 

August-Sept.(cirea) 204 Death of Philopator: concealment of this. 


* Soch a change in the calendar for little more than superstitious reasons would be by no means un- 
precedented in the Hellenistic world ; for a much more flagrant example of. Plutarch, Vit, Alex, 16, according 
to whom Alexander, to satisfy the religious scruples of his soldiers against fighting in Daisins, inserted w 

® Pol. xv, 25, 4: rde rod BaoAdine wal ray rig BamAlooys Gdraror drfopodopijourre, The word dvfopoloyetota, 
when it does not signify ‘to agree with’, has always the meaning ‘to admit to, to confeas’ in Polybins ; of. 
v, i, 4; x, 38,3; xu, 28, 7; XXIX, Hi, Il; Xxx, 8, 7 

* Fragmenta from Athenaecs, v1, 251¢ and xm, Tbe, 

F 


a4 

August—Sept.(cirea) 203 
(Five dave later) 
October 13 pi 
February 15 a2 
Autumn ye 
April 201 
Spring—aummer 200 
Autumn 20)}-spring 1) 
October 12 190 
Summerautumn 107 
November 26 197 
March 27 It 
Ootober (cure) 196 
Autumn, li 
Winter TM-193 
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Antiochos’ letter to the people of Amyzon. 

Burning of part of the palace at Alexandria: murder of Arsinoe- 

Agathocles sends Phi in, the murderer of Arainoe, to Cyrene, Pelops to 
‘Antiochos, Ptolemy, son of Sosibics, to Philip, Scopns to Actolin, and 
Ptolemy, son of Agesarchos, ria Greece to Rome. 
Death of the elder Sosibios about this time. 

Beginning of Epiphanes’ second Egyptian year. 

Philip and Antiochos make an agreement for the partition of the Ptole 





Death of the priest Khathap. 

Antiochos moves against Coele-Syria (details uncertain). 

Ptolemy returns from Philip to Alexandria, where he finds Agathocles dlia- 

Philip initiates his aggressive policy against Egypt with the capture of Samos. 

Antiochos’ victory at Paneton. 

Siege of Sidon. 

Beginning of Epiphanes’ seventh (= sixth) year: Epiphanes now elevated to 
the Alexander-cult: institution of a priestess to Arsinoe Philopator. 

Conspiracy of Scopas. 

Anacleteria of Ptolemy Epiphanes. 

Conference of Lysimacheia between Antiochos and the Roman commissioners 

Marriage of Epiphanes and Cleopatra. 


SOME NOTES ON THE STORY OF SINUHE AND 
OTHER EGYPTIAN TEXTS 
By A. M. BLACKMAN 


Q) Sinwhe RIS. eabls SALAS SATS BAe Gar 
diner in his Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, 10, remarks sat ih expression imyw Phmw 18 
strange as a paraphrase for Thnw, and he finally, op. cit., 155, inclines to the view that the 
sentence containing these words is an interpolation. Granted that dmyw Thnw ‘those who 
are (were) among the Tjehenu’ is an odd expression for “the Tjehenu’, it must, however, 
be borne in mind that a sentence is far more likely to be omitted by a scribe than inter- 
polated, and that R often proves to be a better text than the somewhat older B. But need 
ima Thaw be a paraphrase for Thnw? For some years past m my lectures on this text | 
have translated the passage in question: Now he (i.e. the Crown Prince) had been sent to 
chastise the foreign countries, to smite them that were (dwelling) among the Tyehenu, regarding 
the last named not as Libyans, but as Egyptians, such as Sinuhe found in the company of 
Nenshi son of “Amu (Sinuwhke B 33-4) in Syria. At the same time I have suggested that those 
who were among the Tiehenu were exiled members and supporters of the old (Eleventh 
Dynasty) royal family, who, when the throne was seized by Amenemmes I, had sought 
safety among the Libyans. These Egyptians would have been constantly stirring up the 
Libyans to raid Egypt and would have given the wsurpers as much trouble as possible. 
Henee the necessity for the expedition to the land of Timhi to smite them that were (dwelling) 
among the Tjehenu. 


@) Simbe R445. °F — H's KIGDALGHORAE—II181 01S 
JU+ BR ]u—eo:—. Gardiner, Notes, 169, translates this sentence, I bow me pie 
in a thicket through fear lest the watcher on the wall for the day might see. Erman, Literatur, 42, 
renders: Ich biickte mich in ein Gebiisch, aus Furcht, dass mich der Wachter auf der Mauer, der 

In his Grammar, § 442, Gardiner points out that ‘when sdm-f has prospective meaning after 
other verbs (than rd), the gemination is rare’. He goes on to say that ‘a few examples from 
the 2ae gem. class occur, and may be due to the intrinsic meaning of the verb-stems in- 
volved. So after snd “fear” and mri “wish” ’. The force of the continuous action indicated 
by the use of the geminated form of mes is not fully brought out in either of the two tranala- 
tions eited. A better rendering, and one that does bring out this idea of continuous action, is 
I crouched behind (lit. in) a bush tnt fear lest the watchman on duty upon the wall should be 
looking (or on the look owl). 4; 

(3) Sinuke B 26-7. §&—|—— Fo LdEl<F BR 51) OI BUSS) 


= ¢ lelsit| 
—|} is simply a miswriting of ° {|<— and the version of R is correctly restored,? the 
passage cannot be rendered, as apparently it always is, He gave me water, he bowled milk for me. 
P's-f, which is perfective sdm-f, is here surely used in an adverb clause (Gardiner, Grammar, 
§ 454), and the passage should be rendered, Then he gave me tater, while boiling milk for me. 
In Egypt to this day milk is regularly boiled before bemy drunk, and the point of the sentence 


* As Gunn rightly asserts, mand does not mean ‘through fear’, ‘ane Furcht’, bat ‘in (a state of) fear’. 
"Calo hee ht 





is that Sinuhe was given water to allay his terrible thirst while a more sustaining and 
stimulating drink was being prepared for him. 

(4) Sinuke B Sl. |Q)Q. == = G—. In view of what Gardiner states in his 
Grammar, § 511, 4, hpr may wall be old perfect. Srd pers. sing. mase. (see also Sethe, Erldute- 
Spiess ru den aegyptischen Lesestiicken, p. $8) and need not be infinitive (ses Gardiner, Notes, 

33). Sethe, sbid., is almost certainly right in regarding #5} =" as. perfective relative, 
the perfective pass. participle of this verb being #t (Wh., 1v, 402; Gardiner, Grammar, § 360). 
Translate, therefore, (It was he who subdued the foreign lands, whereas his father abode within 
his palace) while he (Sesostris) reported that what he had commanded had been done, instead 
of cna he muaia report ots wal Nad beers commanited hire t0'be done, 

(5) Sinuhke BOOS = B 69. WHE IM felis.) Erman, Gesprich eines Lebensmiiden 
mul seiner Seele, 48, maintains that m sucht both in the passage we are considering and in 
Lebensmiide, 79, means ‘in early youth’, ‘in childhood’? This view finds confirmation in the 
modern Egyptian Arabic 4za_)| uf 2 » Which regularly means ‘while he is’ or ‘was a 
child". Another example of an ancient idiom still surviving in the modern spoken language 
of Egypt is to be found in the contemptuous remark made about Shenoute to Apa Martyrios 
by the latter's secretary: AU) AeMporPHTHe ; AkApPON Nan, Senoyareoaens Cap ‘pH 
ETEARARAT CAAl AN RE ETATOT Ey npoyor What prophet ? Let us be gone, for in 
truth that fellow knoweth not what he ate at eve, i.e. yesterday. (Leipoldt and Cram, Sinuthti 
Vita Bohatrice, Leipag, 1906, § 74). In modern i Egyptian Arabie cou! sg! AT) | Liye KI 
Do you know what you ate yesterday? and i\| 3 a5 | J wr.) l, He does not know 


what he ate at eve, i.e., yesterday, mean You know, he knows, nothing, You are, he is, a complete 
iqnoranvus. 


(6) Sinuhe B 92-3. ~ el a'a ja ABS Ne af — 4 \. Hprseems 
to be an example of the old Sona e expressing a consequence, see Supplement to Gardiner’s 
Egyptian Grammar, p. 10 (to p. 241, § 515). In this case, however, the old perfective is not 
appended to the object of a verb. 

Further examples of this usage referred to by Gardiner, loc. cit., seem to be the following: 
(Rts. BY. — ld---- 24%, . Have him punished in respect of his temple- 

office. . . 80 that he be cast out, Petre, Koptos, Pl. vin, Il. 5-6; As for any commandant . 
Ae | | by who shall approach the sovereign with a view to his being 
pardoned so that he be restored to iste: lit. so that he stand wp (again), Petrie, ind,, 1. 9; An 
attack of thirst overtook me _ J > ® 24 Heh, bi 40 that I was scorched and my throat 
was dry as dust, Sinuhe B 33: Every hill-tribe against which I marched, I achieved my attack 


—_ 


thereon, == (emend ==)4¢@i jt, RS & he | so that it was driven from (its)? 
pasturage und its wells, Sinuhe B 102; see also Lebensmiide, 58-59, where tah—4e4h 
A =) may well mean so that he is left upon the hall-side, 


TOL 

(7) Simuhe B 99-101. lefab wee |=) Py (eforss hy be | —it 
2. The best way of bringing out here the force of the form he-f sdm-f (Gardiner, Grammar, 
§ 405; see also Notes, 43) is to render: This chieftain of Retenu kept me spending many years 
as captain of his host. 


‘B. fe] 8. 
* However, in his Literatur, 45, he translates ‘und schon im Mutterleihbe hut er erobert' | 


* See Gardiner, Notes, p. 44, top. But perhaps we should translate ‘the pasturage of ita wells’, the 
pasturage only occurring where wella existed. 
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(8) Sinuke B 182. 2:81 125, ]e— 8 ¢:77)] 4. Despite Gardiner’s remarks, Notes, 
50), and Hier. Pap. in the Brit. Mus. -» LI, ps 20, n. 15, Lam still not convinced that hint byw 
means “married women’ in this passage. Why should especially married women groan? My 
view is that the writer inverted the natural order tryw hmwt, because he wanted to draw 
attention to the fact that not only the women but even the men groaned. ai 9 there- 
fore, (Every heart was afire for me.) The women, (nay even) the men were gemnieg 


(9) Sinuhe B 159-f0. 2 2 {S=+JK=ah-° i BAT ‘NA Sohlh— 


The generally accepted translation of this passage is, Whatis a greater matter than that my corpée 
should be buried in the land wherein I was born? Ganteee Gren Grammar, § 317, regards this 
passage as containing a very unusual instance of the old perfective being used in a virtual 
relative clause, the antecedent of which is defined. ‘This example’, he furthermore pointa 
out, ‘stands alone inasmuch as the subject of the relative clause is not identical with the 
antecedent’. 

All difficulty disappears if t¢ can be regarded as a synonym for Egypt— the flat land’. 
This seems to ih the case In the following three pamnace: Sinuhe B 250-2, N ink is kr 8? gr 
SOE oF 9 ABI TI Loy Revs But neither was 1 presump- 
twous; (for) a man who knoweth his country is afraid seeing 1 that R& hath put the fear of thee 
tiroughoad Egypt (ts), the dread of thee in every hill-country (haat nbt); Sinuhe B2TT-S. = >|s 
| nh He fled from Egypt for dread of thee; Griffith, Kahun Papyri, PI. i, 2. 


ROY so=sh—, * “\_ tho protects Egypt and extends its boundaries. 

If my suggestion is tenable, then the passage with which we are here concerned can be 
rendered: What matter 13 weightier than that my body should be buried in Eqypt, seeing that I was 
born therein ? Me-kiwi is thus used ina perfectly normal way ina subordinate explanatory clause. 

(10) Sinuhe B 172-3. May I serve the Sovereign Lady F_jal% [jo] y. Gardiner, 
Notes, 65, 172 renders, May she spend an eternity over me (i.e. enjoying my service). But he 
regards the translation as dubious. The difficulty vanishes if we may suppose that Sinuhe 
is referring to his after-death existence and is identifying the Queen with the sky-goddess 
Nut. As living Queen she is certamly identified with that goddess in Sinuhe B 185-6, where 
we read, This thy Hearen which is in the palace, she (yet) abideth and prospereth to-day. The 
ides, therefore, may well be that the Queen will protect Sinnhe in death in the same manner 
as Nut was commonly supposed to protect the dead.* As A. Rusch has made clear in his 

theicklung der Himmelsgittin Nut cu emer Totengotthet, Leipzig, 1922, the roof of the 
bisal chamber, the lid, the bottom, and indeed the whole of the sarcophagus, were identified 
with Nut, who thus extended her protection over the deceased throughout eternity. 

(11) Sinuhe B 198-4. “=o ST alll, | PY LcS- And a heaven is above thee 
as thow liest (lit. thou having being placed) in ‘the: hearse, while oxen drag thee. By ‘a heaven 
above thee’ is meant probably not in this case, as Gardiner suggests (Notes, 69), the lid of 

1 When the tale was read aloud the effect we obtain by inserting the words ‘nay even’ would have been 
produced by a change of tone in the voice, which we should also make use of in addition to introducing 
‘nay even’. See, too, an interesting article by W. Golénischeff, entitled Le rile de [intonation dans quelques 
textes égyptiens, in Mel. Maspero 1, 634f., which Gunn brought to my notice after I had written this note. 

* Ido not know what reason Gardiner has for translating “|| 4) by ‘shudder’ in his Grammar, § 322, 
a translation which, oa Gunn alao feels, ill suita the determinative. His old ‘jabber’ and Sethe's ‘seufzen’ 
(£riduferungen, p. 10), both seem more likely meanings. 

* In this connexion it ia to be remembered that Sinuhe evidently hoped to be buried near the Queen's 
tomb, for, later on in the narrative, in the king's description of the ceremonies that will be performed st 
the returned exile’s funeral, occur the words, Thy pillars being fashioned of white stones wa {[=-— 
Life Zo Ba in the midst of (the tombe of') the royal children, Sinuhe B 196-7. 
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the sarcophagus, but, as older scholars previously maintained, the — -shaped canopy over 
the hearse. A seene in the tomb-chapel of Antefoker at Thebes (N. de G. Davies, The Tomb 
of Antefoker, Pl. xxi) convincingly supports this latter view. 

(12) Sinuhe B 186. “To | +0 41452 2,-. Gi) is Gardiner's transcription 
(adopted by me in my Middle-Egyptian Stories, 32) of the hieratie signs, which he considers 
hopelessly corrupt (Notes, 67), Sethe, Aeqypt. Lesestiicke, p. 11, suggests that the signs in 
question may be a corruption of the hieratie writing of “{° 7". Professor Gunn and I, while 
discussing this passage, came to the conclusion that what the ancient copyist had before him 
was not “7 but “a Pe on b+ kept, Pap. Edwin Smith, 22, 6, ia the word for a piece of 
linen spread over the mouth of a jar (see Wb. v, 104), while "Fr (op. cit. v, 118), to which 
Professor Gunn drew my attention, is a ‘bandage’, occurring in the combination —-—4 
7 + ‘# bandage of linen’, It is highly probable that kept and >"P, transliterated kp in 
Wh. v, 118, are both connected with the root krp, from which are derived both the transitive 
verb kep to ‘roof’ a building, ‘cover’ some one or something with wings, found only in Late- 
Egn. according to Wb., and the intransitive verb krp* hide oneself’, ‘take cover’, not currant, 
according to the same authority, before the Nineteenth Dynasty, But that kep is an old 
verb is shown by the expression sp n kep, Pap. Edwin Smith 4,3. Therefore “se ete. 
may well mean, her head is covered with the aovereiqnty of the land, i.¢., she ia alive and wearing 
on her head the emblems of sovereignty. 

(13) Sinuhe B 198-9, le} Ac ish =" lene] bb S abo, Gardiner renders 
this passage: Yea, all these things shall fall to the ground. Wherefore think of thy corpse and 
come, and accordingly would emend fie ner sic. Professor Gunn suggested to me some time 
ago @ brilliant translation of the difficult first clause. Hit tz he takes to be an expression for 
‘roving’, ‘wandering’. Por hicl min ‘tread a road', see dmonitions 4, 6: Urkunden Ty, 385: 
Hochemonteix, Edfow 1, 17 (20), 95, See also hu-n-tn i ‘ye trod the sand’, Newberry, 
El-Bersheh, Pl. xviii; JEA 2, p. 13; the new Dream Papyrus (= Pap. Chester Beatty, No. 
IT), 7, 15, }44,5"— o@ ‘it means roaming the earth’; and Pap. Bremner-Rhind, 4, 15, lex 
ony hk ee ena Accordingly we must translate Lebensmiide, 129-80, nf hi tr nn wn 
phic fy, ‘ the iniquity which roams the earth, there is no end to it’. 

To return to the passage which forms the subject of this note, Gunn compares the words 
\¢& Aol R= with Lebensmiide, 5, Je & 22 B- This is too much for me, and would 
translate thus: Thus is too long to be roaming the earth, i.¢., If is overlate ( for thee) to be raving, 
a rendering which suits the context admirably. 

Despite what Gardiner says, Notes, 71, I still feel that zt does mean ‘sickness’, Sinuhe 
is getting on in years and is therefore more liable to mortal sickness, and, as Gunn has 
recently suggested to me, het ‘sickness’ is possibly here a euphemism for death, Further- 
more, the translation ‘thy corpse’ necessitates emending | }.= © to | RS, .* or anyhow 
to [S,>, 9,3 and textual alterations are always to be avoided as far as possible, Al=S 
is the usual prospective sdf form of tw, here used in a virtual clanse of result, 4o that thou 
mayest come back, I would suggest that the two sentences be rendered: Jt is overlate to he 
roving. Bethink thee (, therefore,) of sickness and so come home. 

Hii must bear much the same meaning in that difficult passage, Sinuhke B 1684 — 
R 188-9, a 

BST 2A Stelh- 


Rle= | I | RIDA A—Jei[—)—del hb. 
' Lam indebted to Gunn for this last example, * See Sinuhe B 259, 
"Cf. = By=,° 3B Sinude B 159, 
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First let us consider the idiom wdb«. The primary meaning of wdb is ‘turn round’, “bend 
back’, ‘turn back’. In Westear 6, 11-12, it is used of the ‘folding back’ of one-half of the 
waters of the lake as if they were a cloth, 

Beside the passage with which we are dealing and one (L., D., Text m, 204) that is not 
illaminating, Wb. vt = 1, 405, 13, refers to two passages in which the bie ocours. They 
are (1) = — 24} = dams Ss (Piehl, Inser. hidrogl., Pls. xeii—xeiii); (2) {57-7 
prt hl es 7 l5=F J a ey (Diimichen, Baugesch., Pl. xiv, 19). In both instances the 
idiom 18 associated with ftp ‘to rest’, and it seems to denote ceasing from activity, 
quiescence. Wdb¢ lit. ‘turn back’, ie., ‘withdraw the hand’, may well be an expression 
for refraining from interference = ‘desist’, ‘remain inactive’, ‘compose oneself’; the 
idea being that of withdrawing an outstretched active hand and laying it on lap or bosom. 
The two sentences are perhaps, therefore, to be translated: (1) He rests in Ais horizon and 
composes himself along with them for ever; (2) They enter in peace, resting upon their throne(s), 
composing themselres for ever. 

Both versions of the passage in Sinuke under discussion seem to employ our idiom in 
its more literal sense, and I propose to render them as follows: B 163-4 (May he hear the 
prayer of him who 1s afar off) and turn away the hand' from® him whom he hath sent roaming 
the earth (lit. him with whom he has hit the earth) back to the place (i.e. the lap or bosom) 
whenee he drew it (the hand) forth; BR 158-9 May he turn away the hand, even thaf through 
(the power, tnistrumentality of) which [ roamed the earth,* back to the place whence he drew 
it forth. 

The advantage of these two translations is that they demand no textual alteration and 
provide good sense, the phrase Cm hae-nel te fief not = more artificial or far-fetehed than 
expressions found elsewhere in the story. 

(14) Sinuhe B 259-60. Koo] wleb 4S — 4\==. What I am inclined to 
think is the correct translation of these words has henve v ery closely approached by Vogel- 
sang, Kommentar, 102, qu. Gardiner, Notes, 162. Instead, however, of taking © for the 
adverb, which means ‘also’, nof ‘further’, ‘any longer’, as Vogelzang would have it mean, 
I suggest that it is the participle of gr ‘be silent’, here used os a noun in the vocative case, 
and I would translate the passage: Act not thus against thyself, act not thus against thyself! 
Silent one, thou hast not spoken (though) thy name + called. 

For © without determinative see Wb. v, 179. If it is preferred to regard n mdw-k as an 
Instance of negation of the Synchronous Present (Gunn, Syntax, 99), we can render: Silent 
one, thou art not speaking (though) thy name 1s called ! 

' With the use of ¢ here ¢f.¢ 0 afr le per... ahpr wert vf in No, 15 below, 

* The r before hu-n-f must be the r of separation (Gardiner, (frammar, § 163, 8), while the r before Me 
is that denoting direction towards some one or something (Gardiner, op. cit. § 163, 1). The use of r with what 
we would regard as two different meanings would have seemed less awkward to an Egyption than to ua, for 
he probably always had in mind the primary significance of the preposition, which seems to be ‘relatively to’, 
‘in reference to’ (Gardiner, op. cit. § 5). 

“The use of iy here is unuaual, the m of equivalence in such o context being nearly always, 20 it 
would seem, employed after an undetermined noun. An instance can be cited, however, where the nouna 
preceding the m of equivalence irae oeipinred axe oe Sel Ah ‘hand” in our paasage:—Ir da pn ir-nl m 
ami nl tr-gderom fr-16 Liew Ee docf-l sth mu ap ipy =| Bs BTS ae ;» As for this tomb which T have 
made in the desert of the High Land, in the midst of the fathers who formed my flesh, the noble beings 
of primordial time, possessors of monuments, who held office of old, lit, “such a4 were ancient in respect 
of office” (Sethe, degypt. Leseatiiche, 72, 8-10). 

* A more literary rendering would be: even that which sent me roaming the world, 

* £0 ogninet thine own interesta by remaining speechless. 
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18) Sinuke B 261-2. =") foe] Lu TRB" bb S. Th 
difficulty caused by the masculine form of spr (see Gardiner, Notes, 99) is, lam inclined to 


think, not really a serious one. Gardiner is, of course, right in pointing out that shpr refers 
to ¢n nr; but is the transposition he suggests necessary, if we regard hry{t) wns m Atl asa 
parenthetical clause? Parentheses such as this are not uncommon in Egyptian, as de Buck 
has shown in his article in Griffith Shuhes, p. 59. An excellent example occurs in Sinuhe 
B. 297-800, where the words fw in-n-tw n-t dhw mth sp 3 sp fn hrw are separated from nn 
it nt irt +b by the parenthesis Arw-r ddt msw nawt. 

The sentence under discussion should perhaps, therefore, be translated: Jf 1s indeed the 
hand of God—yea a terror that ia ever in my body—tlike that (hand) which browght to pass the 
destined flught. 

Gunn has suggested to me another possible explanation. Shpr, although masculine, may 
mean merely ‘that which brought to pass’, and m support of his view he cites Sinuhe B 42, 
== 0 J I epows T know not what brought snd to this land, and B 224, es 
= 

I know not what sundered me from my place; see also Shipwrecked Sailor 7 
Gardiner, Nates, pp. 82, 56. 

If this is the correct explanation, and on the whole I prefer it to my own, then the 
sentence should be rendered: [t ts indeed the hand of God, yea a dread that is ever in my body, 
like that thing which brought! to pass the destined Slight. 

(16) Sinuhe B 274. <[4-7°SS, Gardiner is undoubtedly right (Notes, 105) in trans- 
lating these words Slacken thy bein, Recent evidence, however, shows that nft is not after 
alla mistake for = %}, of which Gardiner gives four Late-Egyptian examples. A word <— *. 

‘detachment’, ‘loosening’ occurs in Pap. Edicin Smith x1, 22, and Breasted on p. 348 of hi 
edition of the text (vol. 1) compares it with the Coptic moycyT, a variant form of noyTe 
(see Crom, Coptic Dictionary, 232) = * loosen’, ‘relax’. Evidently = ¥) is the older and [= | 


4 later form of the verb. One presumes some such process as nft > nif =) if or nft = st 


netf. 
(17) Peasant, BY 34-6, S)— 2 AW [Pei , Te Pee. At the time 
when Dr. Gardiner published his brilliant translation of the Eloquent Peasant in this Journal, 
9, 5 ff., if was uncertaim! which of the two words sdb and npnpt meant ‘fringe’ and which 
“hem”. When I was reading this text some time ago with Mr. Fakhry, an Egyptian student, 
he told me that in the Fayyiim, his own province, the word still used for the fringe of a 


shawl or length of cloth is il, var. wi. The sentence is therefore definitely to be 


rendered: So its fringe came to be resting upon the water and its hem wpon the barley, 
(18) Peasant, Bt 18-14. ./«] 1 Soe ye te | 


» RB4. Sail Allie ahora ks 
Gardiner, JEA 9, 8, translates: Only one (sc. wisp of barley) has cea hurt. J brought my 
donkey on account af its endurance (?) (and thou takest at away for filling its mouth with a wisp of 
corn). He suggests in a footnote that the determinative of motion seen in éntly (R 64) makes 
it highly probable that the word for ‘expedition’ or the like is here somehow mvolved, and 
he proposes to assign the meaning ‘ power of withatamding long travel’ to snt (7) and sntty. 
But hr ént(!)-s (éntty-s) cannot be translated ‘ because of és endurance’ as 7 ‘ass’ ia maseu- 
line. ‘The suffix ¢ must therefore refer back to the feminine word wtf, 

1 However, he made guess and guessed correctly, as also did Sethe (see his Erlduterungen 24). 

* This, according to Moller, Paldographie 1, No. 600, and not s4., is the correct transcription. 

* Doubtful; might hec,asin R..or—=. An examination of the stela, now in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, showed that this, and not % “| y4, is the correct reading. 
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Are the words #n¢(?), éntty, connected with the word #iw, meaning "policing" , ‘eontrol', 
and possibly ‘patrol’? (&~7" By! UL BSF o Vis] — is translated by 
Gardiner, Grammar, p. 309, I made policings for the king in the upper deserts to their full 
extent. Here “patrols® would suit the context, for apres i considerable tract of country 
had to be kept in order. In Piehl, Inger. hierogl. 11, 77, =) 2% | | may merely mean 
to hold the hill-men in check, whereas % —— ¥B3 _==b> * oui, Petrie, Six Temples, Pl. ix,1, 
might well be rendered constable of the lands of the Phoenicvans. 

If there is any such connexion, én (7) and its variant éntty would mean primarily to 
‘control’, then to “ police’, ‘patrol’, and henee ‘tread’, ‘walk over’, a tract of country, 
snity being one of those derivative words in -ty such as Me derived from |) ©. A} 
. ++ derived from 47 th, «4, for which see Sethe, ZAS 53, 9 | 

I therefore very tentatively suggest the following translation of the passage: The one 
(path) has been spoilt (by spreading the sheet over it), and I have removed my ass from walking 
along ut () (and [now] thou takest 1 away for the filling of its mouth with a wisp of barley)! Vor 
hr = ‘away from’ see JE A 16, 68,and | “3 —e1)/° == 5.4] I shall bring water from 
the stream's edge (Pap. Ebers 69, 6-7); §%a_ ==> +1 |) for whom the great ones rise 
up from their mats (Louvre C 30 = Sethe, Lesestiicke 64, 10-11). 

I must confess, however, that I consider my rendering dubious. As Gunn aptly asks, 
why has éntty the determinative —- if it means ‘walk along’? He, indeed, is doubtful 


whether =? and —— 7)" --. have any connexion with % —;", especially as a form 


of the latter word is written with & a few lines lower down (B' 61 = R 104). He ts also 
inelined to think with Gardiner that bet is the antecedent of wt, since wrt, ‘path’, occurs 
some way back. 

On the other hand, my proposed translation does give the right antithesis: “The only 
path is spoilt (i.c. impassable owing to your sheet being spread across it), and I (to satisfy 
you) have stopped my ass from walking over it; but now you seize it merely because if has 
eaten a trifling wisp of barley!’ 

(19) Pap. Westar 5, 9-11. (RRA Ue Base, dan 10 Guevara mee | a 

9 [&f—]]- ie. a (Lesestiicke 26, 23) following Erman (Méirchen des Pap. Westear, 
PI. v, 10) reads 5 oa instead of | _>,* ; ace also Wh. 1,457. Though the reading 


bndwt is palaeographically possible, |“ >,%, is surely the correct one and is a writing of 
bni(y)iwt, the plur. of bntyt, which 15 the fem. sing. nishe of * | 9, the unattested singular 
of J _. =. ‘pair of breasts’ (Wb. 1, 457). 

Surely also | %& [|_|] "B is to be read hinsktywt, the fem. plur. of hmskty, the nisbe of 
hnasit ‘a lock of hair’, * braided tresa’. 

oly the reading ue __%, *, and the proposed interpretation of this word and of [& | 
— |=, & are correct finds further support in the fact that in m bnt(y)wt hnsktywt we have 
a construction exactly parallel with the immediately preceding m nfrict nt htw-an. 

The whole passage should therefore be translated: Hare brought to me twenty women such 
as are beautiful of body, such as have (shapely) breasts and brauded tresses. 

With the combination bnt(y)it lmsktywt ef. the following attribute of Hathor, o.oc; | 
mon Wd 2 = daughter of Re, lady of the braided tress and (shapely) breasts, Mariette, 

ni, Pl, 74, ¢. 

(20) Pap. Westear 5, 12-18, [TSH BRe 2 LIS TH | |NTy The 
words should be rendered, not as I T rendered nas in JE A 16, 65 (5), and give these nets to 
these women, whose garments have been laid aside, but, and give these nets to these women, their 

G 
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garments haring been laid aside, Wh is in the passive sdm-f form used ina subordinate clause, 
as is #d@ in Pap. Weatcar 10, 11, 19; 11, 2; see A. H. Gardiner, Z4S 66, 71. As Gunn 
points out, Sethe also held this view; see his Erldwterungen, p. 27, 1. = 

(21) Pap. Westear 8, 11-12. \—FNS—[P ABI 1 G11 $FL)—UAs 
‘ASS 1, 8- Erman, Literatur 71, translates: Dedi sagte: ,, wer gerufen wird kommt; 
der Kémig rief mich und da bin ich yekommen. Iwas at one time inclined to follow Erman’s 
translation of the latter half of the passage, taking nis, as he evidently does,1.as old perfective, 
My reason for so doing was that elsewhere in this story ity, wherever it occurs as a vocative, 
is found in the combination ity nb 'O sovereign, my lord’. However, I pointed out to 
students that if ity ts voeative, then nis is impersonal passive sdm-f and nig ri must be 
translated *I have been summoned’, the construction being the same as in tst Arb rf msw new 
(Sinuhe R 22-9) and in be te ird n-t (Sinuke B 248). But Gunn has convinced me that 
the latter interpretation is the correct one, for, as he rightly maintains, the old perfective 
of nis would necessarily have passive meaning. Sethe (Lesestiicke 30, 20), judging from his 
spacing of the text and from the reference to Erman’s Grammatik, § 380, evidently regarded 
ity as vocative but nis as imperative. He would, I suppose, have translated the passage 
from nisw jw onwards, Jt is he who 1s summoned who comes, 0 Sovereign. Summon me, and 
behold, I am come. 

The meaning that this translation assigns to Djedi's words is not very satisfactory, and 
there seems to me now to be no doubt as to the correct rendering of the whole passage— 
which is the reply to the question, How comes it, Djedi, that I have not been allowed to see thee 
(heretofore) ’—and that is: 4nd Djedi said, He who comes? is one who has been called? 0 
Sovereign. I was summoned, and lo! I am come. 16 

(29) Pap. Westear 815-16. |) -¢ ¥ 2k" BET ACHSETH SH 
Have brought to me the prisoner who is in the prison, when his injury has been inflicted, 
1.¢,, when he has been executed. ‘When he has been executed’ and not ‘on whom sentence hath 
heen passed’ (see JEA 16, 66) is clearly the correct rendering of wd nin-f, wd being passive 
sdm-f. Judging from Grammar, § 428, n, 6, Gardiner evidently holds the view that j— j= 





=e 714 __ (Pap. Westcar 8, 17-18) means, And a goose was brought to him, when 
ifs head had been cut off, or, as we should say, with ts head cul off. Thus even in the case of 
the goose Djedi was not called upon to do the actual beheading, which would indeed have 
made an unpleasant mess in the pillared hall where the magician was to give an exhibition 
of his powers, | 

(23) Pap. Weatear 9, 21, © "||. With this word hréw ‘bundles’ of vegetables, of. the 
modem Eeyptian Arabie word eis which bears the same meaning * bundle’ and may well 
be a survival from the ancient language. 

(24) Pap. Westcar 10,1. §.e}|— |, © 4 lo: and Khnum was with them carrying 


the chair. Erman, Literatur 74, renders und Chnum war mit ihnen und trug ihren Trag- 
sessel (?), Wh. ¥, 51, seema to regard kni as a different word to Ale ‘carrying-chair’, 


Which occurs in Pap, Westear 7, 12, 14, and may be correct in assigning the meaning ‘ Trager 
des Gepickes’ to 2 4 |lny8, Pap. Westcar 11, 7, especially in view of the position of the 


* Also Gardiner, Grammar, § 320, n. 46. 
* Gunn, contrary to Gurdiner, Grammer, §§ 357, 350, tells me he thinks qa, here is the imperfective 


participle, the perfective participle in this text being written Qa (12, 7). 
* See Gardiner, op. cit. § 361, 


* Bee E. Dévaud, Rec. de tree, 30, 20 ff. 
° Wet tpef might also be o virtual relative clause, whose Acad Aad heen ent off. 
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determinative ¥. However, 9 is used as the determinative of knlw ‘carrying-chair’ in 
Ptolemaic texts and may have been so used at a much earlier date. 
But if the word knf can mean ‘chair’ equally with kniw, the chair in question cannot be a 
‘earrying-chair’, which, if occupied, would require at least two men to support it. I venture 
to suggest that kent i is a Wooden confinement-stool, such as the Egyptian peasant women still 
sit upon when being delivered of a child, and which the midwife takes about with her from 
house to house (see W. 8. Blackman, The Felldhin of Upper Egypt, 63). 

(25) Pap. Westcar 10, 16. (\ROIzBI MART I- I suggested as Jong ago as 1924 
(JE 4 10, 196) that the verb ssh used here might well be derived from sh ‘toe’, and that 
this sentence should be translated, Do not toe if (i.e. jump about) in her womb. Since then I 
have come across some confirmation for this suggestion in Pyr. § 959 .c, where Seth is repre- 
sented as saying || “~2b-/ 4 [t4,"_%. words which possibly mean, It was indeed he who 
Incked me. Accordingly the passage under discussion would be better rendered, Do nat Inck 
in her womb. 

lf the verb ach is derived from ah “toe” and means “toe it”, “kick”, then the verb 
| —24} db (Sethe Aegypt. Lesestiicke, 42, 17) may possibly be derived aa dix “finger” 
and mean “point the finger”, not, as Sethe sugpests (Erla@uterungen, p ». 59), probably 
connecting the verb with ditw “blame” (Wb. v, 567), “take offence’, The passage cot- 
taining the verb in question jue pw fe (SJB & ( (Lesestiicke, ibid.) might, therefore, 
be rendered Gluttony ts a disgrace, men point the finger at uw. Tt could be objected that the 
determinative ¢} suits Sethe's interpretation better than mine, On the other hand #) 
depets a man with his fingers raised to his lips, and so the sign may have been regarded 
as an appropriate determinative for an action of one or more of the fingers. Dbtr “blame”, 
despite the determinative 4, may well be a derivative of this verb dit. Compare further, 
perhaps, “gt “hoof” and (through a meaning “to kick?) tg “to thrash". 

(26) Pap. Westcar 11,14. § Sa)" af = 43 e¢ [fal |=. There is much to be 
said for J. Spiegel's interpretation of this passage in 4.48 71, 80, Da veranlasste aie, dass der 
Himmel (genauer gesagt) Sturm und Regen kam, of which a more literary version would be, 
Then they caused storm and rain to gather in the aly. 

This expression finds an excellent parallel, which hitherto does not seem to have been 
noticed, in an ancient text published i Professor Kees in ZAS 57, 104: |S =—R—__ t+ 
WO vce Vis =F — Bl lor Pray, find out for us a living power... who 
will bring aoe: ie heaven, that 1s to say sends. earth, that is to say dew (!), 1.¢., who will bring 
for him the clouds of heaven and the dew (?) of the earth. 

Apart from Spregel's interpretation a good sense, as Gunn has pointed out to me, is given 
in both passages if we render m by ‘in the ann of. 

(21) Pap. Westear 12, 18. “Sah, ¥ 08, $, yarn offlax, To’, $,not Tod =]) as 
in Sethe, Lesestiicke 35, 17, seems to be the correct reading, judging from the photograph in 
Erman, Marchen, PL xii. The determinative ¢ in niet is certain, while the plural strokes 1) | 
are possible though not at all clear. 

(25) Pap. Westear 12,17. 25 Ys, ||t:is certain. Both Erman and Sethe wrongly transeribe 
cs 

oy Shipwrecked Sailor 112. J Boe S! Let not thy face blench. In my note on 
Stnuhe, B 287 (JA 16, 65) I spoke of swt ( Bo 4) as ‘the variant form’ of ryt, Of course 
this is a blunder, and the word is to be read not sit but etw, stw being the negatival comple- 
ment of at showing the ending wt. 

(80) Lebensmiide 99-101. When I commented on this passage in JE 4 16, 71, and sug- 
gested that (| | <=) means ‘rival’, 1 had not yet come across the excellent support for my 
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suggestion to be found in Pap. Ebers 67, 2-5. This preseription for making the hair fall out 
directs that a cooked ‘nrt-worm boiled in moringa-oil be «+¢—@1—/] | <_,4 applied 
to the head of the female rival (lit. hated one). 
(31) Pap. d'Orbiney 4,6. Thereupon she fetched fat and suet (?) | o/_¢)8 oJ), 4 4 
“ ol _T She. hE. Erman, Literatur, 200, translates, Sie nahm Fett und . 
sich als ware sie schdndlich geschlagen worden. For eight or nine years past, when 
ares on Papyrus d'Orbiney, I have pomted out that n td: means ‘falsely’ not ‘shame- 
fully’, that this adverbial expression qualifies not knin-ti but iw-s hr hpr, and that the 
passage is to be rendered: Then she fetched fat and suet (?) and feigned to have beer: beaten, lit. 
became falsely like one who has been beaten. Byes is used again in the same way 


In Pap. d'Orbiney 4, 8: lew?! Ph kl Sale Fa) KR] VT eh He 
found his wife lying down feigning to be in pain. 

That this interpretation of n ‘dr is correct 1s confirmed by the words addressed by a man- 
servant fo a lady in a banqueting scene in the tomb-chapel of Paheri at El-Kab.? The man 
18 offering her a cup of wine which she appears to be refusing with a gesture of her right 
hand. He aceordingly says to her: || |= Ao be 
{LAS RIE Por thy pleasure! Drink to = \=—: : ma rhe RRO SSI pat ae 
thy boon-companion saith and feun not to be weary, Here instead of n tds we find m cds, which 
must be the older form of the expression. 

Dr. Gardiner evidently holds the same view about the meaning of n td, fori in Chester 
Beatty Papyri, No. I, 80, n. 2, he translates |, # ||_™ -=j— AAC! 3 His %.—The 4 
f will lay me down indoors and will fergn sickness (Pap. Harris 500, rt. 2, 9-10). Gunn has 
drawn my attention to an article by E. Dévand in ZAS 61, 110 ff, in which he deals with 
the relation of n (dr to oy. 

(82) Pap. @Orbiney 5,4. CRE ofc ACR, | \RSche 
iS. Her W. Till in his Muminating arti : le, Der a LS hen, Ii 
69, 1141, translates this passage: (Schau, wenn er nachhause kommt, hére® ihn nicht an) 
denn wenn ich (dann in seiner Gegenwart) diese gurstige Anklage erhibe, wiirde er sie doch 
cur Verlewmdung gestalten. 

There are two objections to this translation. It is surely highly doubtful whether ft-1 én 
pry smy bin can mean ‘Should I eal] in question this evil thing’, and }), |S is a very much 
easier emendation than BTS. 

Have we not possibly in pry amy bin wn ti-fr Ir(t)-fa Late-Egyptian example of the demotic 
construction ( (ajwon-ni-we w-tu-} 7 adm * which he was about to hear’ (Spiegelberg, Demot. Gramm., 
$554)? For the omission of the prosthetic || 4) before =, see op. cit., p. 252, 1, 4 and § 552. 

Accepting the emendation ', |"> the whole passage can be rendered, ‘Behold when ie 
returneth, | hearken]not(wnto him|. Because I call in question (perh, resent, feel ag grieved at) this 
en thing which he would have done yesterday. This makes good sense, and, moreover, “yester- 
day’ is correct In this context, for the ancient Egyptian day began at sunset # therefore the 
events pep the immediately preceding morning were by nightfall already the eventa of 

‘yesterday’. 


* Wh. n, 14, also attaches this meaning to meddft. 
* 0.0, Tylor and F, Li. Griffith, The Toms of Paheriat El-Kab, P1. vii, 3rd register from top. * Se. i? 
* Either a mistake for © 2iA=a bla (see Wa, v, 200), or possibly, as Gunn has suggested to me, 
a writing of git ‘don't pretend to play the weak one’ (fem, because a woman ig addressed )., 
* Till restores Rls |. 
* See K. Sethe, Die Zeitrechwung der alten Aeqypter im Verhaltnia zu der der andern Vatker, m1, in 
Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenachaften zu Gottingen, Philologiach-historische Klasse, 1920, 110, 


ORION AND THE GREAT STAR 
By G. A. WAINWRIGHT 


Is the Pyramid Texts, § 882, it is said: O Pepi! Thow art that Great Star, the Supporter of 
Orion (Ssh); travelling through hearen with Orion, navigating the Dwst with Osiris. Although 
the name of the Great Star is not given, his identity and the meaning of the statements made 
about him are unmistakable for any one, who has watched the skies in Egypt night after 
night. 

The most splendid constellation in the southern sky is Orion, and in close connexion with 
him 18 Sirius, which is the largest and most glorious of the fixed stars. When, therefore, we 
read of a ‘Great Star’ in connexion with Orion there is little doubt that the reference is to 
Sirius. 

In the next place, on his nsing each night Orion does not stand = 
upright as he dees when high overhead, but lies flat on bis back. In «! io 
this attitude he is gradually pushed up above the horizon, which in bay eae! er ae 
Egypt is quite flat and limitless. Soon after he is clear of the horizon : 
Sirius (Spdt, Sothis) follows below him, and appears to be almozst ‘. 
exactly under his belt (Fig. 1). In this way the two might be compared 
to the acrobats who used commonly to exhibit a certam feat of strength. 

‘This consisted in one man’s putting his hand in the small of the back 

of another and so raising him above his head. The man lying supine, 

balanced across the hand at his middle, was in exactly the position of 2 

Orion to Sirins at their rising. Once the idea has occurred to the 
observer that Sirius is pushing up Orion extended across him, the haces see * 
simile is a very striking one. The phenomenon of the two nsing ts 2 
together can searcely be overlooked, for as stated above each of them is in itself a 
splendid spectacle. 

Having been pushed up above the horizon in a recumbent position, Onon gradually 
stands upright. Sirius then assumes the position in which we usually see him in our cloudy 


northern latitudes, i.e. behind Orion at the level of his feet 
(Fig. 2). It was this that caused the Greeks to call him ‘The Bi hee 
Dog of Orion’, for, as they conceived of Orion as a huntaman EY catt 
striding across the sky, they quite naturally thought of Sirius Sent 
as the hound following at his master’s heels. The Egyptians Pa ih 
had also appreciated this second association of the two—the 2 > ios 


way in which they pass over the heavens together. For our text 
goes on to state that another of ‘the Great Star's’ activities Fic. 2. Orion and Sirins at 
wag “travelling through heaven with Orion’, who himself, as " heie meridian 
we are told elsewhere, was ‘long of step and wide of stride’* Thus, while the Greeks 
degraded Sirins into a mere hound, the Egyptians thought of him as a companion to Orion. 
The two together represent the southern skies on the Heracleopolitan coffins* in opposi- 
1 Jihad, xx, 20, 30; hence our own name *The Dog Star’. * Pyr. § G80. 
2 Cf. Pyr. § 059, where Orion is called ‘Leader of Upper Egypt’. 
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tion to Mshtyw *The Great Bear’, who represents the northern skies. In ancient times these 
roles were even more fittmg for each group of stars than they are today. In Pharaonie days 
Orion and Sirius were considerably lower in the skies at their meridian altitude than they 
are to-day, and they also rose and set farther along the horizon towards the south.’ This, 
and the fact that the Great Bear played the part of pole-star,? brought the two groups very 
definitely into opposition. 

On the coffins of Heracleopolitan type Orion is shown looking backward over his shoulder,? 
and this remained usual during the rest of the Pharaonic period.t In the Pyramid ‘Texts, 
however, the only human determinative given to Orion looks forward, and not hackward,* 
an attitude to which Orion returns in the Ptolemaic and Roman days.’ It might have been 
supposed that ft was at his follower Sirius that he was looking. But this was not 80, for the 
inscription that accompanies him on the coffins regularly says Orion (Ssh), turn thy head, 
that thou mayest see Osiris. 


* I have to thank Miss Williamson of the Department of Applied Mathematics, University College, 
London, for kindly making the necessary astronomical caloulations. As in Griffith Studies we took the year 
3500 pc. at Heliopolis as the starting paint. 

* Wainwright, in Griffith Studies, 380, 

* Chassinat and Palanque, Assiout, pl. xxv, p. 148, and no doubt pp. 119, 128, 199: Winlock. The 
Egyptian Expedition for 1920-1921 (published as Bull. of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Nov. 
1921, Pt. 2), fig, 24, p. 40. 

* Maspero, Ana, Serr. 3, p, 207, north face; Winlock, The Eyyption Expedition for 1993-1927 (published 
as Bull. of the Metrop. Mus. of Art, New York, Feb, 1028, Pt. 2), fig. 40, p. 40; L. D. a, pl. 137; Id., op, cut. 
m1, pls. 170, 171.  Pyr. § 1496. 

* LD, tv, pl 49, c; Petrie, Athribis, pl. xxxvii (= xxxvi). By this time some confusion seema to have 
arisen between him and Tiv-‘nw, But he is sufficiently identified by his crown of Upper Egypt, and in the 
first scene by the coddess of the single star who follows him. 

* Chassinat and Palangue, op. ci., 119, 128, 148, 103; Lacan, Sarce. ante. an nowrel empire 1, 110, 


TWO BURIALS FROM THE SOUTH LIBYAN DESERT 
By W. B. KENNEDY SHAW 
With Plate iv 


] 

Ear.y in November 1990 a small expedition under the leadership of Major R. A. Bagnold 
crossed the desert from Jebel ‘Uweindt to Selima Oasis. About 100 miles south-east of 
‘Uweinat we entered an area of scattered hills and flat-topped sandstone ridges. Amongst 
these Jay a broad, sandy valley, in the bottom of which was a little green grass (Aristida 
acutiflora and Fagonia Bruquieri).! In those days one was ever on the look-out for the 
mythical Zerzira, the lost oasis of the Libyan Desert, and this seemed as promising a 
locality as any. We should have liked to stop and explore the neighbourhood more carefully, 
but time was short, and owing to the total loss of one of our three cars a few days before, 
six men and all their belongings were packed into the remaining two. Though the grass 
was most probably due to surface rainfall we seemed to have been descending, and there 
was always a chance of artesian water in the vicinity. An omission—by the writer—to take 
aneroid readings for altitude left things still more in doubt. So we left Grassy Vulley, as we 
called it, with the resolve to explore it further if another chance arose. 

This opportunity came in February 1935, during an expedition under the leadership of 
the writer, the other members of the party being the late Colonel G. A, Strutt and Mrs. 
Strutt, Lt, R. N, Harding Newman, Mr. R. FE. MeEuen, and Mr. M. H. Mason. We reached 
Grassy Valley from Selima Oasis, and on arrival ears radiated out in all directions to explore 
the eountry. The grass of 1930 was dried, and aneroid readings soon showed that there was 
little chance of artesian water; the desert surface here must be some 600 ft. above the static 
water-level, 4erziira had escaped us again, but our visit was not unrewarded. At the foot 
of an isolated sandstone hill we found a solitary cairn of stones about 4 ft. high and 5 yards 
across (Pl. iv, 1), Its exact position was Lat. 20° 59’, Long, 26°17’. This we proceeded to 
excavate ourselves, having no Quiftis in the party. The cracks of the upper stones were filled 
with yellow blown sand; below these the stones were embedded fast in red sand compacted 
with oxides of iron, Roughly in the centre of the cairn was the burial. The body had appa- 
rently been laid in a shallow pan 12-18 in. below the normal desert surface, and arough stone 
chamber built above it. The stones had collapsed, crushing the skeleton and smashing the 
one pot in the grave. The legs were flexed at the knees and bent back under the thighs; the 
body had probably been placed in an upright, squatting position facing south-east. Round 
the neck was a string of carnelian beads and near the left hand was one pot. 

The following are the details of the objects in the grave: 

Por. See Pl. iv, 3. Hand-made. Compact clay, well mixed with few large quartz 
frains. Colour: Inside, black; outside, some black over lip, probably due to inefficient 
firing ; remainder, dark red-brown (Ostwald geale 5-5 pg). Burnished. Lightly combed 
with a 14(?)-tooth comb, teeth about § mm. apart, comb-marks not continuous. Nicks 
on rim made with same tool. Mending-holes at two breaks. The combing, though not 

| Greegr. Journal 78, 30, 
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typical of the majority of Badarian pottery, closely resembles that on some specimens 
in the University College, London, collection, notably on a pot from tomb 5774, type 
Black-Topped Red 21 M (The Badarian Civilization, Pl. xiv). Naturally lam not, on 
this evidence, suggesting a Badarian date for this burial, but am merely calling attention 
to the obvious similarities. Rippled ware is common in Nubia at a much later date. 

Beans. 12 in number, all of carnelian (PI. tv, 2). Oblate disc beads with hour-glass 
perforation. Diameter about 0-3 in., length 0-07 in. ; one bead is larger. Mr. Beck, who 
has been good enough to examine the beads for me, writes: * These are typical predynastic 
beads, similar to those found in considerable numbers in Egypt. I think that this type 
is usually associated with the second Predynastic period.’ 

Sunn. Dr. A. J. E. Cave, Assistant Conservator at the Royal College of Surgeons 
Museum, has kindly given me a report on both the burials dealt with in this article. 
Unfortunately the Grassy Valley skull was very badly disintegrated, and cannot be used 
for making deductions concerning age and sex. There are certain resemblances to the 
skull from Camp 49 (PL. iv, 4}—low smooth forehead with profile contour continuous 
with that of the nagal region; mastoid processes small; palate high and well arched: 
but all that can be said, and that with great reserve, is that this skull may represent the 
male counterpart of that from Camp 49. 





i 

In 1933 Count L. E. de Almasy, on his way from Burg el Tuyir to Merga, ran into a wide 
and deep depression below the otherwise uniformly flat desert surface. Next year Capt. 
G. L. Prendergast also visited this depression, and made a small collection of pottery and 
stone implements. From him I first heard of its existence. In March 1935, on our way north 
from Merga to Selima, we visited and surveyed the depression, which we designated as 
Camp 49. It has three arms, which from their junction radiate out NE., 5., and SW. for 
some 10, 6, and 15 miles respectively. The bottom is sandy, rising to low cliffs, and at the 
lowest point is some 250 ft. below the general desert plateau but still 350 ft. or so above the 
static water contour, t.e. the height to which water would rise m an open well onder artesian 
pressure. There is a number of old mud-pans in the bottom, and no doubt the water collecting 
there had made the place attractive to the early inhabitants of the desert. Half-way along 
the south-western branch of the depression, in Lat, 20° 25’, Long. 27° 18’, we found the 
second of the two burials recorded here. It was found by my seeing the upper side of the 
skull sticking out of the ground ; the removal of a little sand exposed the rest of the skeleton. 
The body, the posture of which is shown in PI. iv, 4, was lying on its right side with head 
to the east and the face looking north. The skeleton was well preserved, and we were able to 
bring back the skull, left femur, and innominate bones. Dr. Cave, concluding his full 
report on the skull, which I have not given in extenso here, remarks: ‘In its form, contours, 
and various proportions this skull agrees so strikingly with the Predynastic Egyptian 
cranium that it may be referred to this type without hesitation, see list of measurements.’ 
These measurements are given below. 

The body was that of a female about 80-35 years old. 

The body position differs from that usually found in Predynastic graves, where the head 
18 nearly always to the south and the body on its left side, but in the case of burials in the 
Nile Valley the direction of the river was the deciding factor. 

In Grassy Valley no sherds or implements were found. At Camp 49, on the other hand, 
were many objects of the types found in abundance along the banks of the Widi Hawa! 

1 For Widi Hiwa see Geogr, Journal 82, 103-29, 211-35. 


Plate TV 





2. Beads from Grassy Valley. 





1. Grave Cairn in Grassy Valley. 








4. Burial at Camp 49, 


3. Pot from Grassy Valley. Scale 11 ; 32. 


TWO BURIALS FROM THE SOUTH LIBYAN DESERT 
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towards the southern edge of the desert, viz. polished axes of diorite of the type that seems 
to be peculiar to the south Libyan Desert,’ fragments of ostrich shell, sherds of incised 
pottery, ete, There were also many animal bones and heaps of ash, indicating past habita- 
tion of the depression. The skull and the other remains are not, of course, in a proved 
association, but there is a strong probability that they are contemporary. There is virtually 
no stratification in these desert sites; the sand-charged wind is gradually planing off the 
desert surface, and all objects are lowered with it. Two burials may be little to theorize on, 
but it does seem that what I may call the Wadi Hawa culture is of a date much earlier than 
the Meroitie one to which it has hitherto been the tendency to assign it,* largely owing to the 
admitted similarity of the Wadi Hawa pottery to that found at Meroé. Stone axes are not 
found at Meroé, and the only axes found in Egypt at all similar to those from the Wadi 
Hawa come from the lowest levels at Coptos and are of Predynastic or early Dynastic date.* 
At Camp 49 we have a Predynastic burial in apparent association with Wadi Hawa material, 
and another probable Predynastie burial in Grassy Valley, 80 miles to the N.W. Moreover, 
we found a few more contracted burials on the banks of the wady itself. Fimally, to support 
the settlements indicated by the Wadi Hiwa sites the climate would have had to be a good 
deal more genial than it is to-day, and this is more likely to have been the cage in Pre- 
dynastic times than during the first centuries A.D. 

The burials in Grassy Valley and at Camp 49 are respectively 500 and 200 odd mules 
due west of the Nile. The only other Predynastie burial far from the Nile Valley of which 
1 am aware is that found near the Red Sea coast in Lat, 24° 59’ by Mr. G. W. Murray.4 

In the preparation of these notes I have received much help and advice from Mr. 0. H. 


Myers. 
Typical 
Skull frown pred ynaatre 

Camp 49, skull." 
TILT. Imm. 
Maximum length . : 173 172 
Hiparietal breadth : ‘ 126 Laz 
Minimum frontal diameter . Ol aT 
Bigonial diameter.  . ~ 118 
Naaal length é ‘ ‘ 22 (est.) 22 
Facil length . .  . 65 64 
Cephalic index =. * , 75 Tz 

1 Antiquity, 2,275. 7 Sudan Notes and Records, T, 43 ff. 

! Petrie, Prehistoric Equpit, 24. * Men, 23, [129], 


* No. 1049 in the Royal College of Surgeons Museum. 


THE DEMOTIC GROUP FOR ‘SMALL CATTLE’ 
By CHARLES F. NIMS 


Tae demotic group for‘ small cattle’ has been taken as a deseendant of the Middle-Kgyptian 
swt, Late-Egyptian izwt.* I had felt for some time that there were orthographical difficulties 
in such an equation, and new materials for study led me to collect the occurrences of this 
group, which [ have arranged on the accompanying table in chronological order. 

Tt will be noted that in only four examples (or rather five, for 18 represents two oceur- 
rences) is the writing definitely equivalent to the Late-Egyptian iret. The first three of these, 
14, 15, and 16, fall into one group; they belong to the obscure phrase nz hdw inet which occurs 
in documents for the regulation of the cult? There is some question as to the meaning of 
this word here; both ‘small cattle’ and ‘office’ have been suggested, but the demotic word 
for the latter elsewhere shows the inet-sign alone. 

1 Griffith, Rylands Papyri, 334. 

? The tracings are from the published facsimiles except where noted. The sources of this table are os 
follows: (1) B. M. 10120, B. 4, year 5 of Darius, 516 n.c.; Reich, Papyri juriatiachen Inhalta in Wien. Abad, 
Denk. 55 (1014), 3. Abh., Taf. vi, earlier published as Anastasi 104 in Trova. Soe. Bill. Arch. 8 (1885), Pla. 
to pp. 20. (2) Rylands [X, 24. 9, subsequent to year § of Darims, 512 w.c.; Griffith, Rylands Papyri, 
Pl xlvi. (3) Rylands X. 3, year 2 of Alexander the younger, 315 5.0. ; Griffith, op. cit., PL xlviii. (4) Rylonda 
AI. A. 1, year 21 of Soter I, 284 n.c,: Griffith, op. eit., Pll. (5) Rylunds Al, B.1; Griffith, Wid, (6) Rylands 
NI, C. 1; Griffith, @id. (7) Rylands XT, D. 1; Griffith, op. oit., PL Wii. (8) Rylands XT, E. 1; Griffith, ibid, 
(9) Demotic Chronicle, 5. 15, carly Ptolemaic; Spiegelberg, Die sogenannte demotische Chronik | Demotiache 
Studien vit}, Pl. iv. (10) Papyrus Lille 16. 9, year 2 of Philadelphus, 248 p.c.; Sottas, Papyrus démotiques 
de Lillet, Pi.v. Cf. other examples in Lille 12-20, of which 18. 8 and 10. x+6 are the clearest on the plates. 
(11) 1 Khamwns 3. 34, and (12) 1 Khamwas 4.1, about year 15 of Energetes 1, 233 n.c, ; from hand-facsimile 
by Prof. Edgerton. Cs. Spiegelberg, Die demotixhea Papyrus 0 (Cairo Cat. Gén.), Pla. xliv, xiv. (13) 
Leiden 381. 2, reign of Evergetes |, 226/5 5.c. (20 Spievelberg, Demotiache Papyri, Ferdffentlichungen aus den 
hadischen Papyrus-Sanmiungen, Heft 1, p. $8); Leemana, Mon. Eg. & Leide, Pl. cexiii. (14) Cairo 30005. 6, 
year 26 of Philometor, 157/6 3.c.; Spiegelberg, Die demotiachen Papyrus, Fl. xi. (15) Cairo 30006. 7, year 
24 of Philometor, 158/7 3.c.; Spiegelberg., op. cit,, Pl. xii, (16) Cairo 31179. 7, year 34 of Philometor, 148/7 
B.C. ; Spiegelberg, op, ci., Pl. cxviii. (17) Michigan 4536 A, 2.3, your 6 of Epiphanes, 197 nc. ; from a photo- 
graph in my posseasion, collated with the original. (18) Cairo 30007. 3, vear 42 of Euergetes I, 129/58 n.c, ; 
Spiegelbery, op. cit. PL xvi. Cy. Cairo 30608. 2, 3, yoar 40 of Euergetes I[, 122/1 B.c. ; Spiegelberg, op. cit., 
Pl. xvii. The tracing is from the first, with some restoration from the second, which is written by the same 
scribe. (19) Michican 4244, 3b. 2, reign of Evergetes IT; from « photograph in my possession, collated with 
the original. This fragment is badly rubbed, and in my tracing [ hove made small restorations where they 
are certain. (30) Michigan 624. 3, year 7 (1) of Tiberius (1), 21(7) 4.0.; from a photograph in the possession of 
Prof. Edgerton, collated with the original, This photograph was in the possession of Prof. Spiegelberg 
shortly before his death, and I have made use of a few notes which he had made. Credit ia given where theee 
are used. A portion of the Greck docket of this papyrus was published by Boak in J.E.A. 12 (1926), 107. 
(21) Pamonthes 1. 35, year 10 of Nero, 63 a.n.; Lexa, Das demotische TotenbucA, Pl. i, (22) Mythus 3. 9, 
first to third century a.o.;8piewelherg, Der dgyptioche Mythus vom Sonnenceuge, Pl. ii, (23) Magic xi, 18, sim. 
Magic xx. 31, third century 4.p.; Griffith and Thompson, The Demotic Magical Papyrus 11, Pls. xi, xx. 

Tam indebted to Prof. Edgerton for the use of his photograph of Michigan (24, and particularly for access 
to Spiegelberg’s manuacript Demotic Dictionary, from which come a large number of the above references. 

The Michigan papyri 4526 and 4424 belong to a group which I hope to publish in the near future. 

* A similar example is found in Lille 29. 6; Sottas, op. cit., PL xvi. 
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The other example, 15, bears more closely on our problem. It comes from alimentary 
contracts from Tebtunis, occurring in the lists of property. When published the reading was 
not clear; Spiegelberg transliterates ... ict nb Lact nb in both documents.t 

The reading of the first word of this group is made clear by a later alimentary contract 
from Tebtunis, Michigan 624 (example 20). The list of property is, apart from this group, 
exactly parallel to the Cairo documents. At the end of the preserved line oceurs the group 
for ‘small cattle", the first word being composed of the tp sign plus the p as phonetic eomple- 
ment,* giving the value tp (n) tet for the group. In the missing portion of the Ime there 1s 
just room (the restoration of other lines makes the space certain) for nb inet, with the second 
nb beginning line 4. There seems little doubt that this restoration is correct; im any case 
it supplies the value tp for the first word in the group from the Cairo documents, example 15. 
The distinction between tp (n) inet and tet is not clear; probably the latter 1s due only to 
the dim memory of the seribe that there was an older expression as well as the one which 
will be shown to have been in current use. 

Having established the reading tp (n) leet for 18 and 20, it becomes clear that in the other 
examples the scribes are attempting to express the same value, 1-5, 11-13, 17, 21-3 all 
show the reading tp n et, 9 and 10 omit the n.* The reason for the sporadic occurrence of 
the stroke across the n* is obscure ; however, this does not invalidate the argument.* 

Should there remain any question as to the correctness of the reading tp m inet for the 
demotic group for “small cattle’, it should be completely answered when it 1s pointed out 
that this is unquestionably the correct etymology of the Coptic word for “heast’, Thun 
(sing.), Thicoye (plur,),® and that there is no Coptic deseendant of the single word it 
in the meaning of ‘animal’.? 

By the Coptic period this word was used with the general meaning of ‘domestic animal’, 
and it, is quite probable that this lack of definiteness extends back to earlier times. In the 
demotic alimentary contracts if occurs in the property-list after the ox and ass; im some 
instances it is combined with die to refer to ‘wild’ animals.* However, in Papyri Lille 12-2" 
it retains the older and specifie meaning of ‘small cattle’. 

In tracing the ancestry of this group to earlier periods, | have collected several examples, 
though I cannot claim that the list is exhaustive. Wb. rv, 276. 4, gives tpn Get. For tpn inet 
the best-known hieratic example is in the Doomed Prince, 5.2. It also occurs in Papyrus 

\ Die demotischen Papyrus (Cairo Cat. (én.), 30, 32. 

* Spievelberg had made this reading in his notes. 

* This reading of course disposes of the difficulty of the supposed masculine article py in example 10, 
Cys. Sottas, op. cit., 38, § 12. 

4 In 3, 6 11, 12, 17, 21. 22. It should be noted that this stroke ocours in two of the witness copies of 
Rylands XI, but not in the other two or in the original. 

® Tt must be obeerved that in some Roman documents there is o descendant of the old act. Cf. Pamonthes 
2 16, 18, 21 (Lexa, op, cit., Pl. ii) and Pap. Krall, J. 30 (Krall, Demotische Lesestiieke 1) where the form “wt 
ovcura. Bearing the god determinative, it has the special meaning of a sacred animal, 

® The Sa‘idic forms. For the other dialectical spellings of this word cf. Crum, Coptic Dictionary, 400). 
Spiegelberg once proposed the derivation of the Coptic word from wedi by metathesis (Crake! (rloa., 65), 
but this was refuted by Gunn, Studies in Egyptian Syntax, 92, n. 3, I owe the latter reference to Prof. 


r iru “praise” has the descendant eooy; ¢f. Crum, op. cit., 62; Spiegelberg, Koptisches Handworterbuch, 
31. 

* Alimentary contracts, examples 1, 3-8, 19, 17-20); with dw, 0, 11,22. In Pamonthes, example 21, it 
replaces the older: int of the hieratic Book of the Decal. 

* Cf. note 2, (10), above. 

Harris 500, verso; Budge, Facsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri second series, Pl. xlix. 
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Harris 501, xi. 4,‘ and in a magical papyrus in the Turin collection.*? For hieroglyphic 
examples there are the occurrences in the Abydos decree of Seti I at Nauri,? and one from 
a fragment of a similar decree at Elephantine,* probably of Ramesses TH. 

In the hieratic examples the usual translation is ‘choicest of animals’; of the examples 
in the Abydos decrees various translations have been given," but it seams probable that: 
in these cases, at least, the group had already come to be treated as one word, and to have 
the general meaning of ‘animal’ as it had in later periods, 

It is quite clear, [ believe, that in Late Egyptian the phrase tpn it may have been under- 
stood as one word, and that certainly in the demotic documents the group usually read as 
“wt, inet, represents this phrase; the scribe endeavouring to represent the word which 
appears in the Coptic thu, cBnooye.® 

* Budge, Focsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri (1910), PL xxix. 

2 Pleyte and Rossi, Papyrus de Turin, Pl. 124. 10. 

® Griffith, /.£.4. 13 (1027), Pls. ali, xiii, IL 35, 57,58, 75. I owe this reference to Spiegelberg’s notes, 

* De Morgan, Cal. des Mon. 1, 118, C. &. 

* Grifth, op. ci, pp. 201 if., 207, and references there. 

" Since submitting this article | had occasion to yisit the Cairo Museum, and there noted a probable 
occurrence of the demotic group for “emul! cattle’ in Cairo 30001, the first group in line 2. Cf. Spiegelberg, 
Die demotiachen Papyrus 0, pl. i. 
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1. Literary Texts 
. A. GENERAL 
Vol. st of the PSI, nos. 1182-1222, incorporates the now famous fragments of Gains, Aeschylus, Cratinus, 
Eupolis, Sophron, and Callimachus, and contains besides fragments of Homer, Hesiod, Sophocles (Ged. Rex), 
Euripides (Phoenisaze), Aristophanes (Thesmophoriazuace), Thucydides, Xenophon, Isocrates, Plato, 


Demosthenes, Pe.-Lyaias, Philo, and others. 
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ELBE 


Vol. v of P. Rose.—Georg. edited by Zrrerett includes a tragic fragment ond an astrological treatise. 
Mastevrret. has brought out Pagyri Varsorienses, including fragments of Xenophon’s C'yrop., & mime, 
and an inventory of books, all already published by him. 

Kéere haa issued «a new instalment of his Lifercriache Texte in Archiv 11, 220-85. 

The remaining literary papyri of Giessen University are published (all save one) by H. Enenuant in 
vol. 1v of Schriften der Hessiachen Hochechulen. Most are of early date but very fragmentary. One ia a 
dialogue on the Gdyssey (hy Aristotle t) with a participant called Theophanes, asin Brit. Mus. Lit. Pap. 164). 

In the Gilbert Murray presentation volume, Greek Poetry and Life, are several itema of papyrological 
interest: Prckann-CamMBripge on the Niole, 106-20; Lon editing o new tragio fragment, 205-8; T. F. 
Hiowam on Teliambi, 20-324 ; Bown on Erinna (PSI 1000), 325-42; E. A. Banner on the Lock of Berenice, 
43-3. 

Vol.1 of the Popir: MW anes, 1935, includes a Commentary to an epic poem of Antimachu. 

WirsTeasD edita seven items from the papyri in Land University Library, including Jf. vi, Isocrates 
ad Dem. Thucydides, New Comedy, in Kungl. Human, Vet. i Lund, Araberttfelae (1924-5), 13-05. 


B. Erte, Eueoiac, axp lawnrea 


The- new Callimachus material continues to excite comment. Lowen, in Hermes 70 (1955), 3L—-45, re- 
constitutes various parte of the Aifia anil republishes the trochaic trimetera in P. Oxy. 1011, fol. vii. In 
Athenaeum 13 (1935), 101-12, Lenchanres writes on the Aitia anil other poems, Rosracst in (raomon 11, 
306-8, criticizes PREIFrer’s views. Kite in Hermes 70, 120, restores Diegesria ool. 4, 204. Srnovx in 
Philologus 44 (1935), 301-10, discusses various points in the Diegeseiz, FE. Onru in Pail. Woch., 1035, 91, 
restores a line in Dieg. col. 6. Corrota makes uae of the new material in his Cirene e Wf nuovo Callimaco, 
Bologna, 1935, In fir. di fil. 13 (1035), 168-70, Leschantis discourses on Collimace, facgua Filetem, € 
Propersio £11. 3. Jtid,, 280-202, G. ou Saxcris writes on Horatiua Cocles in reference to Diegeseis, col. 5, 
90 ff. CAEN sums up the situation in L'owrre portique de C.; Documents nowventer in Her, ¢t. gr. 45 (1095), 
970-991. Lavaosrst writes on the end of the Aitia in Sted. ital. di fil. class. 12 (1035), 111-16, and makes 
observations on the Jambi in Atti R. Acead. di Palermo 19 (1935), fasc. 3. In Philologus 44 (1935), M. 
Poutenz finds parallels for Der Romer Gatue bei Kallimachos. A. Anpizont writes on Heracles and Theo- 
damas in Callimachus and Apollonius Rhodius in Riv. di fil. 13 (1995), 452-07. 

The new Euphorion is dealt with by Lowenin Riv, di fil, 13 (1935), 1-2, and by Maas in Gnomon LL (1935), 
1028-4. K. Larre writes on Der Thror des Euphorion in Phifologus 44 (1055), 120-35, and |. Priatee, in 
Phil. Woek., 1935, 1257-00, would identify the poem as from the Niatdes. In HRenadiconts A. fatit. Lombardo 
65 (1995), 1-8, 1. Cazzanroa aeeks to run down the mythological allusions. 

In the Rrit. Mus. choliambics, Inv. no, 156 verso, |. 15, the reading 9 & 9q =Aery should be compared with 
the formula quoted in Rowne, Psyche (Engl. tranal., p. 553): rodrw jo) yj Borg, po) GtAaooe Ary. 

C. A. Roseerts gives « preliminary discussion of o Juvenal vellum fragment, vil. 149-08, ¢. A.p. 500 
found at Antinoé, in Aeg. 15, 207-302. 


Norsa and Virewa publish in Sted, ital,di fil. clase. 12 (1935), 87-01, o fragment from a mythological poem. 
C. Lymc 

Bowna has edited Pindar for the Oxford Terts, and hea published Greek Lyric Poetry from Aleman to 
Simemides, 1936. Dome is bringing out a new edition of his Anthologia Lyrica, of which the Lesbian pocta 
have already appeared, including (p. 227) a new scrap of Aleaeus from Heidelberg. Bowna in Hermes 70, 
29811, makes restorations in Alcaeus and Sappho. In CL Quart. 30 (1936), 10-15, D. L. Pacs argues for the 
anthenticity of Sappho pf 2. 

Tn Aeg. 15 (1935), 282-06, G. Zor edits P. Berol. 13411. He queries Simonides or Bacchylides, Actuntly 
it ia Pindar, 

Cadsnnt, in Syd. Oslo. 14 (1935), 126-33, identifies » quotation in P. Vind, 19096 aa from the Ulysees 
of Timotheus. 

Rocser reports on the literature upon Pindar und Baechylides, 1928-35, in Aursian 251 (1936), 

With reference to Dnenn’s text of Sappho we offer the following remarke. In frag. 08, IL 1-2, odifer 
suggests that « proper name haa fallen out, presumably Sappho's bugbear Andromeda, the lady who in frag. 
70 dees not know how to wear her clothes, and who is doubtless, to judge by the form of their names, the 
daughter of Polyanax in frag. 56. Read prayocira offer | dooerf ae), ‘Avipcued/a), ety dorepow, In frag. 88 the 
Joxt word has dropped through haplography, and the line should rum: ri ov, Mavéioet, ja(or) oh (E)pavra xxAiGou 

I 
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(celddpofa> In @alreral pot, 1. 9, waa... miraye would describe the sensation of speechlessness as expressed 
by the Greeks, ¢f. Bote dri yAdery péyar. We rather reverse the sensation, and think of the tongue cleaving 
to the palate, sardaye, a purely metaphorical, dead expression, is quite out of place in the intensely sen- 
sational surroundings. In a 11, L 10, Voorsaso has suggested to me to read Ivyjuld =[péd]ar, thos 
lengthening @ by position and properly filling the gap, but the form ¢deth for dary seema as yet un- 
exampled. In a 5, ll. 12-13, we should read [ijror Hojoar | [eld or py’ “Epos yrjdparor, In fg. 52 read 
pioa & | wicros eporsdpyer(a:) dpa, instead of the prosaic wéoas rieres and the dubious use of Spa. 
D. Drama 

The Jchnewtoe is dated late by F. R. Wattos in Harvard Studies in Class, Philology 46 (1935), 167-89. 

Rk. Goossens dates the Prospalitot of Eupolis to 429 n.c. in Hee. de phil. 8 (1935), 353-49, adding a poat- 
seript in Chron, d' Eg. 10 (1035), 370-80, Goossens and CLame Petacy place some more fragments of the 
Ploutet of Cratinns, and the former dates the play to 436 B.c. in Mer. é. anc. 37 (1035), 401-34. 

C. H. Ropenrs gives new readings of the Anfiope, Cretans, and Melanippe in Cl. Quart. 29 (1935), 164-7. 

In Rendiconti R. Inatit. Lombardo 68 (1935), 433-8, Cazzastea finda the influence of the Medea on the 
T'erevs of Sophocles, 

T. Kates writes in Lranos 33 (1935), 39-62 on the Myrmidons fragment. 

EB. Hesor edits two mimes of Herodas, the Didazkelos and the Asblepiazume (F. Bcobxcioans, Sammi. 

Teshefie, Reihe 2, Heft 6, 1935). 

"Kees republishes, in Hermes 70, 431-8, the new fragment of Menander's Theophoroumene along with 
others previously known. 

Canneerst publishes in Aeg. 15 (1035), 239-45, the opening lines, 1-14, of the prologue of the T'elephus 
from o Milan papyrus. Lavacsost writes on Virgiio, T'eoerito ¢ Sofrone in L'Antignitd classgue 4 (1035), 
153-5. Sophron is also the subject of a atudy by M. Prxro-Cotomno, JI mimo di Sofrone ¢ di Senareco, 
Florence, 1934, and of an article by C. Kenesyt, Sofrone, ovrero i nafuraliame greco in Riv, di fl. 13 (1935), 
1-19. 

E. History 


In Riv, di fil. 13 (19035), 180-213, G. De Sanctis writes on La Storia di Eforo e le Flleniche di Teopompo, 
G. L. Banner, The Historian Ephorua, 1935, devotes ch. 3 to the Hellenica Oryrhynchia. 

F. Onatony 
In Symb. Oalo. 14 (1935), 68-72, G. BaGeck publishes P. Ups. 114, from a papyros codex of Isocrates 


Ad Nic., 4 cent. Fragments of o political speech are edited by A. Panoga among the items in Da Papiri 
della Societa Jialiana, Stud. vial, di fil. clase, 12 (1935), 02-110. 
G. Romance 
ZDOEEMAS™S haa now published the fruits of his long study of romance papyri in Griechische Roman- 
Papyri und verwondle Terte, Heidelberg, 1935. In addition be hos written a series of separate articles on 
various texta, viz.: Die stemme Myrto in Phil. Wook. 1935, 474-80, on PSI 1177 ( Antonina Diogenes) ; ibid., 
my fubians Toraria wed das Kawrener Romonfragment (PSI 081); Neues cum Metiochos- 

Foman (FP. Oxy. 435) in Philologua 44, 194-206; Papyrologiaches und Philologisches su P. Berol. 7927, 
Metiochoa-Parthenope Roman A in Aleg. 15 (105), 400-414; Aus der Well dea griech. Romana in Die 
Antike 11 (1035), 202-316; Ein Nachwort cu P. Berol. 9548 (Metiochos—-Parthenope romance) in Aeg. 15, 
277-81. Moreover, in Archir 11, 165-88, Zomwerwans has corrected the attribution of various ‘verkannte 
Papyri', hitherto posing aa romances, the most interesting being P. Oxy, 416, now recognized as Arrian’s 
TiukBopou Plog. 





2. Religion, Magic, Astrology 
(Including Texts)’ 
A. GENERAL 
All of us can profit from Strra Taomrsox, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, pta, 14 (University of Indiana 
Studies xr nos. $)-7; xx nos. 100, 101; xxr nos. 105-6=FF. Communications 106-9; 1932-4) a magni- 
4 References given between single quotation-marks, or in the form ‘I have been sent referonees to, . ." are 
taken from the excellent card-bibliography of the Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth of Brussels, 
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fioent repertory arranged in a most practical way (rev. by BR. Fick, GGA 197 (1035), 460-8); H. J. Ross, 
Concerning Parallels; The Frazer Lectwre 1934 (pp. 23, Oxf., 1934: of great methodological importance and 
wisdom), Mythology and Pseudomythology (Folklore 1935, 9-36: p. 34, remark on Plot. Js. Ox. p. 363 D as 
anti-Jewish), Yumen ines; Animism’ in Greet and Roman Religion (Harv. Theol. Rev, 28 (1035), 237-57); 
E. Bickezmass, A propos de la phénomenologie religieuase (Rev. et. juires 00 (1935), 92-108; note p. 101 as 
parallel to an interesting magical form). 

For older Egypt, we have A. Exman’s completely rewritten Die Religion der Agypter (de Groyter, 
Berlin, 1834: pp. xvi--465: RAL 7. 50); Araw H. Gannixen’s fundamental and eminently original The 
Attitude of the Ancient Egyptians towards Death and the Dead (C.U.Pr. 1935, pp. 45, 24.); H. Rawkn, The 

Origin of the Egyptian Tomb Statue (Harv, Theol. Rev, 28 (1935), 45-53); P. Mowrer-P. Bucusn, Un dieu 
ta ad Tania; Houroun de Rameda (Her. Boll. 44 (1935), 153-35); M.-R. Saviowac-—G. Horsrreco, 
Le temple de Ramm (iid. 245-78: bactyl and fragment of statue, perhaps Tyche, with serpent); review of 
Moxp—Mynns, The Buchewm, by G. Romper, Egyptian Religion 3 (1935), 230-4; publication in AJA 20 
(1935), 1 if. of a statue of Horus dedicated by Nektanebos and supposed to have been meant to decorate 
the tomb of a Mnevia which died during his reign. 

On the interrelations of the West and the Near East, we have P. Dreatos, A Acard of silver Cypriot 
slaters from Lornaca and E. 5. G. Rosmsox, Notes on the Larnaca hoard (Num. Chron., Gth ser. 15 (1035), 
165-90; 4 pL: types include a solar goddess, known in N. Syria); J. Bopez, L’Adlentide (Bull, acad. roy. 
Belg., classe dea lettres, 1994, 101-26; Atlantis nominally in W., but picture based on E.)}; G, Grasweri's 
remarks on the significance of the Persian War in Let ed ombre di we’ anticn allecaza di guerra (Atene 
Roma, rd ser. 2 (1934), 99-116); C. Cremen, Die Religion der Etruaker | Forsch. u. Fortachr. 12 (1996), 34); 
W. Waaen, Der alle Orient (30 pp. offprinted from Der Orient und Wir, written in collaboration with 
Schaeder, KRihnel, Liders, 0. Frank, Kimmel: interesting, ¢.g. p. 8. on the nexua of water and life in religious 
ideas); A. Rozs, New Lighd on the (trylli (J HS 55 (1935), 232-5); G. M. A. HasrMann, Eine syrieche Bronze- 
statuette in Berlin (Arch, Anz, 1035, 40-58 ; interesting discussion of imports by a scholar of whom we may 
hope much); G. Runners, Zur Diogenes-Tradition (Symb. Oslo. 14 (1935), 22-43: interesting remarks, p. 4, 
on formation of the Gospels); Fr. Donssmurr, HomerpAiologie (Hermes TO (1935), 241-4); a wonderful review 
by N, H. Bayynus of Voot-Konsemann, Romiache Geachichte in J RS 25 (1995), 81-7; B. Rownann, fonic 
architecture in the Eost (AJA 39 (1035), 459-06: p. 404 f. on Zoroastrian fire-temple im Indis, perhaps earlior 
than Ist cent. 5.c.). For the kindred question of inferpreialia Romana cf. ¥. M. Hercnennem, (renii cucullati 
(Archaeologia Acliana, 4th ser. 12 (1935), 187-4: p. 103 on Harpocrates). 

An excellent and most usefully documented survey is afforded by A.J. Fesrcorken—-P.Fanre, Le monde 
gréco-romain au fempa de Notre Seigneur (2 vols. in Bibl, cothol. des sciences religieusea: Bloud «et Gay: Paria, 
1935. Note 1, 87 ff. on religious education in antiquity: o, 1-34 on Imperial colt, 89 £ on religious rock- 
reliefs at Philippi, 137 1. on Isiac mysteries, 185 if. on the qualities regarded by the ancients oa virtues ond 
vices). The more elaborate work by A.-J. Festvariar, Liddal religiews des Grece ot [ Evongile, proface par 
la BR. P. M..J. Lacnayon (2¢ ed. Gabulda, Paris, 1992, pp. 40, 60 fre.) is now available to me: a notable 
study of the personal religion of antiquity, fair-minded, well-informed, and sympathetic. The exoursua on 
the religious value of the magical papyri deserves particular attention, and so doea that on the use of Aristotle 
in patristic literature. FesTuoatine has given us olso Les myatéres de Dionysos (pp. 50: reprinted from 
Rev, Bibl. avril et juillet 1935: learned and thoughtful, and relevant to the mysteries of Tais), M. P, Nicason, 
Early Orphism and kindred religions movements (Hare. Theol. Her, 24 (1935), 181-230) is a wonderful study 
of the genesis of ideas which continued vital throughout the Graoco-Roman period. W. K. C. Guruerr’s 
Orpheus and Greek Religion ia praised, as it deserves to be, by O. Keen, ff'nomon 11 (1935), 473-8 (note p. 475 
on fate), and H. J. Roan, JHS8 65 (1085), 250-01 (where he reviews also A. Kuvecer, Qucestiones Orphieae), 
From Nizssox we have further Dre elewsinischen Gottheiten (Arch. f. Rel. 32 (1935), 70-141), a contribution 
of outstanding importance (note p. 122 f. on the Demeter festival at Alexandria); a review of Fr. AvtnEem, 
Rémische Religionsgeschichte ni, mm in D. Lit... 1935, 499-04; one of Watrer F. Orro, Dionysos, Mythos w. 
Kultua in Gnomon 11 (1935), 177-83, which is both a moving protest against romanticism in our studies 
and a wise statement of the scope and limitations of the history of religion; and an article, The triwmphal 
arch and town planning (Acta Instituti regni Sueciae 4 (1935) 120-8), which bantshes from consideration 
some unnecessary and hitherto unjustified sassumptiona of religious motives (note also p. 128, on the way 
in which the Western provinces received Roman influence). 

We may notice also 8, Errnem, Heroen der Seefahrer (Symb. Oslo, 14 (1935), 53-67), mainly concerned 
with Attic material and aa illuminating as all his work (note p. 61 n. 1 on the procession of a deity in a ship); 
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M. Treeswey, The Parados in Aristophanes’ Frogs (Proc. R. Irish Acad. 42, Sect. C (1095), No. 10, 100-218: 
sep. Is,), arguing that the ceremony which Ar. has in mind is the Lenaca and not the Eleusinian mysteries 
(1 am inclined to think that the chorus is a general description of the ideal life hereafter for Eleusinian 
initiates, which would naturally take Dionysine features also), and making instructive comments on the 
Gurob liturgical papyras; W. E. Buare, Modal Uses in Chariton (Am. J. PAI 57 (1936), 10-23) for the 
observation p. 15 f. on va after réyy and fatalistic expressions; H. Herre, Nemesia (PW 16, 2337-80), 
full and sensible: F. R. Wauros, A problem in the Ichneutae of Sophocles (Hare, Stud, class, phil, 4 (1935), 
167-89), bearing on the cult of Asclepius and methodically important; the observation of C. Branwonp 
Weries, AJA 39 (1085), 423-5, in his review of P. Gnarsponr, Athénes sous Hadrien, on dedications «er" 
éatraypa; Temarks on the antecedents of Mithraiam, pp. 152-0 of 8, Srrecut, Towards certainty in Hoekiel 
(J. Bibl. Lit. 54 (1035), 5-71), and in A. Cammrexses, Die Ironier (Kulturgesch. d. alten Orvents, O01, 1833 ; 
in W. Orro's re-edition of lwaw Micten’s Handbuch); G. Kazanow, Newe Mithrasdenkmaler aus Hulgarien 
(Germania 19 (1035), 24-7), inelnding a dedication by the prefect of a legionary camp; J. L. Caskey, Vew 
Inscriptions from Troy (AJA 30 (1935), 588-92), including n text, perhaps of the beginning of the record 
century A.D., about a benefactar who gave a number of Wulls for taurobolia, ix, I presume, the performance 
of the type of the ravpoxctdyue commonly postulated as the source of the lmperially and personally orientated 
rite familiar in the western half of the Empire; K. Larre, Eine Cole des Moroz (o, 16) (Philal, 10 (1035), 
244-904), vory instructive for the mood of educated men at the beginning of our era; 8. Dow, Monument 
fo the athletic victor Menodoros (Hesperia 4 (1935), 81-00), with valuable account of Hellenistic international 
feativala: J. H. Ourver, Greek Inacriptions (ib. 1-70), with 61-3 archaizing Imperial dedication for dye «al 
Kove Madin: Cu. Jossemann, L' Ame-Diew d propos d'un passage du* Songe de Scipion” (L’ Antiquilé classique 4 
(1035), 141-62), » delicate study of an idea very important in Hellenistic thought; E. 8. G. Roninson, 
A find of coins from Thasox (Num. Chron., Sth ser. 14 (1935), 244-54), with a curious Abderite Hera with 
raised arms; L. Decaxen, Kemerkungen cu den Text der Vita Pythagorae (Sitzungsh, Berlin, 1935, 612-04; 
separately, R.M. 5), extraordinarily instructive, and forerunner of a much needed edition; G. Ropes waLor, 
Uber den Stiluandel in der anfoninischer Kunat (AGA. Berlin, 1935, iii; pp. 27 and 10 pl.; sep. ROL. 7.50), a 
penetrating contribution to Imperial development, like his Lin attischer Sarkophag in Madrid (Anuario del 
Cuerpo Faruliativs di Archiveros, Bibliotecariaa, y Arqueélogos 2 (1934), 5-13), which bears on the Heroicus 
of Philostratua; G. A. 8. Ssumen, Bia rimisches Bronseportrdt aus Aphrodisias (La critica d'arte 1 (1035), 
30-3), with good discussion of the island in the third century represented by Gallienus’ reign; W. L. WestEs- 
Mans, SHaverei (PW Suppl. V1, 804-1068), a well-executed cross-section of the social history of antiquity ; 
M. L. Rosroyrzerr, La Syrie romaine (pp. 40; offprintedd from Mee, Hist. 175 (1095), a most brilliant and 
suggestive apercu, and Dura and the problem of Parthian Art | Yale Classica! Stud., ¥ (1935), 157-304), a richly 
ilostrated study and the finest thing which T have read on the art of the ancient Near East since Cumont’s 
chapter on painting in Fouilles de Douwra-Ruropos; A. KR. Becioscer—-C. Brapronp Weites, A Third- 
Century Contract of Sale from Edesan in Osrhoene (ibid, 05-154), an admirable atody of a legal document, 
which throws quite new light on this cultural frontier; F. Comont, Une campagne de Fowilles d Doura 
(Ree. arch., fith. ser. 4 (1934), 173-9), on the Fifth Report (itself reviewed by J. Jouwsos, J. Am, Or, Soc, 55 
(1935), 210-14 and A. M. Woonwagp, J RS 25 (1935), 240-2, and—with the Fourth—by V. Mitten, 4/4 39 
(1935), 630-3); ef. Fn. Messerscommr, Die Ausgrabungen in Dura-Ewropos von Ewphrat (Theol. St, Ar. 106 
(1834/5) 241-50), with most helpful observations; Cuank Horniss, The Season 1954-35 af Dura (AJA 
(1035), 203-0), with account of earlier synagogue decorated in geometric designa, under the now famous 
synagogue: W. Trurer, A Recently Diecovered Inscription by Aral Vetermaa (RS 25 (1935), 33-4), for the 
building of a shrine of unknown type; F. Comost, Adonis ef Canicule (Syria 16 (1935), 46-50), with Arab 
and astrological evidence; J: Streovx, Aus einem newen ROMENTAPION oriechischer Koerzachrift (Pilot. 90 
(1025), 78-89), with notes on gnomic sayings comparable with those of Sanenoa; M. L FirskeceTers, “Epropos, 
NaveAnpos, and KoryAcs; a Prolegomena to the Study of Afhenurn Trode (CL Pad. 30 (1035), 390-36), important 
in iteclf aod ne iustrating that fuidity of the Greek language of which we must always take account in 
these studies; G. Rane, Lea iddes ef les croyonees d Alexandre le Grand (J. Sav., 1005, 142-52); *R. D(ussand), 
Note sans titre sur [dlat de la question du pélerinag: d'Alerandre d [Oasis d' Avamon (Rev. hist, rel. 111 
(1995), 316-17)’; reviews of L. Deunsur, Attische Feate by L. Zienen, GOA 107 (1035), 440-00, of 
A. D. Nock, Conversion, by AK. Larrz, 1., 111-16, H. Lonramann, JHS 35 (1935), 107-8, M. L. W. 
LataTnEn, Philos. Rev. 44 (1035), 81-2, and of W. Sterrsen, The Seelenwanderung tei Griechen und Romern, 
J. R. Watmovan, Orphian, and L. Hesemass, Du (folgotha au Palatin by A.D. Nock, Gnomon 11 (1935), 
504-7. | 
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B. Coits or Grarco-Romax Eover 

U. Wiwcees’s Uriwnden-Referat in Archiv 11 (1935), contains as always invaluable material, and his 
Urkwuden der Ptolemderzeit 1, i (see §3) puts o study of the yoouyre on a new footing. A. E. BR. Hoar, 
Soknopaiou Nesos, The University of Michigan Excacations at Dimd in 1931-32 (Univ. of Michigan Studies, 
Humanistic Ser., xxx1x (1935); Univ. of Mich. Pr.. Ann Arbor, pp. xii+47, with 12 plates and 16 plins, 
$2.50), admirably describes excavations of great importance, on a sacred site which enjoyed ite greatest 
prosperity from the end of the first century a-p. till Severan times: note p. 9, fig. 4, painting of Heron on 
house-wall; p. 21, no evidence of Christianity hero; A. ClanonEns), deg. 14 (194), 494, reviews hie Aarenia 
1924-31. For other excavations, cf. G. Bacwant, Gli scavi di Tebtunis (ibid., 3-13); ‘cf. Boll. filol. class. 6 
(1034), $46"; E. Ziregnt, Tebtynis (Arch. f. Orientforach. 10 (1035), 199-4); ‘Prince Omar Toussoun, Les 
ruines gous-morined dela Aerie d Aboukir ( Bull See, Arch, Alex, No, 29 (1994), 343-34)"; F. Comowt, Voureame 
iupmenes grece d Inia | Rer, Arch., 6th ser. 6 (1035), 07-8 on Vogliano’s find at Modinet Madt). 

(. H. Ronerrs, 4 Frogment of a New Hymn fo Demeter (Aeg. 14 (1934), 447-51), includes the description 
of Demeter as wolves, and important remarks on an anti-Callimachean tendency. His Tew Papyri 
from Oxyrhynclus, noticed lnat year, is reviewed by Ct. Prkarx, ‘Chron. df Ey, 10 (1935), 155°. M. Rosrov- 
TZEFF' aTeview in Gnomon 11 (1995), 522-8 of Uxkvct-Grucespann, Der Gnomon dea [dios Logos, haa valuable 
comment on the «pos titulature, on the formal proem (cf. those which Vettius Valens prefixes to individual 
books of his -work—as does Firmicus Maternus in hia Mathesis), and on the meaning of Morrueat rogers. 
His Aleinesiatiache wu. ayrische Gatter im romiechen Acgypten ia reviewed by R. Divssarp), Rev. hist. rel. 100 
(1934), 241. M. H(omeurr), Nowrecux documents relatifs aw culte d' Horua-A polfon (Chron. d' Ey. LO (103.5), 
40§-8) reviews BR. We-P. Jovaver, Horws-A pollon au Kom el-Ahonor de Zaoridl el- Matetin (Mel. Maspero 2, 
61-104}, with information on the emergence of Horus in Roman times as Apollo archegefes and on an in- 
teresting fire-altar. E. Hannisox, A Sanctuory at Alerendria (Camb. Unir. Reporter, May 21, 1035) mukes 
the convincing suggestion that the Pancion was not a shrine but a place for signalling. M. Nonsa, ke. 
Da papiri della Societa Italiana (Aeg. 15 (1935), 207-29) includes # reference (2nd-drd cent, a.D.) to va 
Anpejrpa and an epistolary proskyneme to Sarapis for the addressee. G. Vor MasTEvrren, Zur Prophetic, 
in P.S.I. VIII 982, is reviewed by M. Hommenr, Chron. d' Ag. 10 (1935), 410, as is B—A. vax GrosrecEn, 
Trois petites notes sur Chymne @ Demeter de Callimague, ibid, 408; and E. Buwcota's Terrecotte figurate 
greche ¢ greco-egizie del Museo di Alessondria, 0, in JHS 55 (1935), 250, A. Avatast, Annucrio del Museo 
Greeo-Romano, 1 (1032-3), ibid, 89 (note head of Sarapis}, H. Drerve, fae Daterung der Mumicnportrita 
by V. Miriam, AJA 39 (1995), 427. 

The appearance of the second volume of Ploting Schriften, tiberset=t von Rictann Hannen (fF. Meiner, 
Leipzig, 1936, pp. 207) is an event of the first importance for all our studies. 


(. Granco-Eavrrnas Cuits Ovrsme Eoxrr 

M. N. Ton, The Progress of Greek Epigraphy, 1933-1934 (JHS 56 (1935), 172-224) is invaluable on 
always: cf. pp. 208 (Eg. fepoypapyparevs at Aquileia), 202 (Carpathos), 210 (Stratonicen Carine), 2M ((epadapos 
éarderoloz on Samos). H. G.G, Parxx, Archoeology tm (reece, 1934-1935 (itd. 147-71), notes, p. 168, the 
discovery at Amnisos in Crete of a temple of Egyptian gods, beneath which lies « Minoan boildimg. 
H. Gotowax, Preliminary Expedition to Cilicia, 1934, and Excavations at Gézlw Kule, Tarawa, 1950 (ASA 
(1935), 626-40), includes p. 529, fig. 3, plaster mould of Zeus Ammon or Aselepius, 530 lamps (mic 2nd cent. 
a.b.) with Sarapis, Isis, humped bull of Isis, also a fine head of Surapis (Fig. 6). In AJA 39 (1035), O11, we 
learn of a Ptolemaio male statue-head found in the precinct of Isis and Sarnpia at Rome, ibid. 612 of Hellenic 
(not Graeco-Ezyptian) influence in the Nabatacan area. 

Cuxntorre £. Gooprentow, Roman Citizenship, a Study of is Territorial and Numerical Expansion from 
its Earliest Times to the Death of Avguatua (Diss. Bryn Mawr, 1935, pp. 125), which is in itself of substantial 
interest, concerns us here because the composition of the dominant cluss in the Roman Empire is of the 
utmost importance as a factor in religious evolution. H. Hanuieros, The Prototypes of the Dengna on 
Roman Pottery (Diss. summarized in Harv, Stud, Class. Pail. 46 (1995), 204-4), remarks on the small 
influence of Oriental culta at Rome or in the Empire on lamps, oxcept for Alexandria, where the decoration 
was commonly taken from Hellenized Egyptian deities. Ci. Bosen, fhe Elemamatische Minzen der 
rimischen Kuiserzeit, Teil IT, Einczelunteranchungen. Bd. J: Rithynien, I. Halfte{Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1935) 
i# the first instalment of an indispensable work, in which religious history receives the fullest attention. 
M. Bcuwane, Eine altigyptische Totenopferformel in einem griechischen Grabepigramm aus Gaz (Jouru. 
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Pal. Or, Soc. 13 (1033), 84-0) finds in the recently dizcussed verse epitaph from Gaza an ancient Egyp 
formula weed in offerings to the dead: “a boon which the king gives’. 

N. M. Howrey, Plutarch's Version of the Cult of Isis and Osiris, has appeared only in a summary (Proc. 
Class. Aas, 32 (1995), 46-9), ‘T. A. Brapy, The Reception of the Egyptian Culta by the Greeks, 330-30 n.0., 
has been reviewed by H. Henne, Her. ¢. anc. 37 (1035), 481-3, and H. J. Rose in Cl. Mev. 49 (1937), 2-7. 





D. EvuLes-Woesair 

C. W. McEwas, The Oriental Origin of Hellenistic Kingship (Or, Inst. Univ, Chicago, Stud. Anc. Or. 
Civil. 13, 1034, pp. xii-+-34), Tam reviewing in CT. Paid. 1936. M. Rosrovrzaerr, WPOPONO! (J HS 55 (1035), 
Si-i)) discusses brilltantly the dating in Perg. Dura 20 (180 a.n.), which includes the priests of Zeua, Apollo, 
of spdyore, and king Seleticus—a curious survival from Macedonian colonial practice, and a relief which 
shows Zeus Olympios as the Tyche of Dura being crowned by Seleucus Nicator. A. Acrénnt, Insignien 
und Trocht der romischen Kaiser (Hom. Mitt. 50 (1935), 1-171, 24 pL, 18 fig.) is the magnificent sequel to his 
work noted lust year (J EA 21, 78-9), and, like it, redeems the subject from a sterile isolation, In Gnomon 11 
(1935), 435-92, he reviews H. Kevse, Studien cur offiziellen Geltung dey Kaiserbildes im rimischen Reiche 
(ibid. 508-0), H. Scuserer reviews E. Skanp, Zwei religiée-politische Begriffe: Euergetes-Concordia, M. P. 
CHARLESWORTH, Some Clwervations on Huler-cull, expecially at Rome (Harr. Theol. Rev. 28 (1935), 5-44), 
is very wise and helpful, particularly on the self-identilication of a ruler with a particular deity, and on 
Domitian's policy. E. Ennmann, The dea of God in Homer (Disa. Uppsala, 1935. Almqvist & Wiksella 
Boktryckeri—A.B., pp. xiv-+-103) is most noteworthy for the definition of a concept as it affected all later 
development; on this and on its genesis, E. shows the good sense, competence, and penetration which we 
have come to associate with Swedish work. Lopwto Brecen, @EIOL ANHP, Das Bild des guttlichen Menaches** 
in Spditontike und Fritchriatenfum, I. Bd. (Wien 1935; Buchhandlung Oskar Hafels 1, Seilerstitte Nr. 28, 
pp- xvi-+- 150), is the work of a pupil worthy of L. Radermacher; a most useful typological study, ranging 
from early to lite times, and including men's ideas of philosophers, saints, teachers, and warriors, as well 
as of rulers; ef. M.—J. Lacnawon, Socrate et Notre-Seignewr Jérus-Christ d'apris wn livre récent (Rev, Bibl, 44 
(1935), 5-21). Por theoretical views as held, EF. Perersox, Der Monotheiemus ala politischea Problem (pp. 133, 
Leipaig, J. Hegner, 1935, R.M. 4.50 bound) is of the highest value, s work as thoughtful and original as it ia 
learned (note p. 2) on the Andros hymn to Isis, 114 f. on the comparison of a ruler with Zous, 129 f. on the 
Kore Aoemou). For views of monarchy, Fr. Atrmem, Altromisches Konigtum (Die Welt ala Geschichte, 1 
(1935), 413-34), is most interesting. 

We may note also CL, Pakaux, Bibliographies papyrologique (Chron. d' Ey. 10, 1935), 149-50, on oath by 
éaiven of private person ; ibid. 383 on the apotheosis of Arsinoe in the new Sapiens of Callimachus: W. Grro's 
mimirable review of BGU vin in Hist. Zeit. 152, 539-46, eap. 545-6; G. H. Macunpy, Julia Berenice (Am. 
Journ. Phil, 66 (1935), 246-53); C..C. Enoan, A note on the Plolemaieia (Mel. Maapero 2, 53-4); P. Rovsset., 
Une inacription f Aphroditopolis (ibid. 33-40); P, Lacav, Inscriptions latines du temple de Louxor (Ann. 
Sere. 34 (14), 17-16: dedications in honour of Roman emperors of early 4th cent.), reviewed by Cu: Paiavx, 
Chron. d' Eg. 10 (1935), 410-11; G. C. Ricuanns, Prowkynesia (Cl. Rev. 48 (1034), 168-70); W. H. Bronten, 
Auguste, Zeus Patroos (fev. Phil. 61 (1935), 177-88), a most valuable study of the early evolution of the 
Imperial cult in the province of Asia, and Documents from Phrygia and Cyprus (J.H.S. 55 (1935), 71-8), 
for Pergamene institutions; “the libation and the sacrifices for the king’ in R. H. Precrrer, State Letters 
of dasyra 166, no. 233; H. P. L'Onaxce, Sol invictus imperator: Ein Beitrag zur Apotheose (Sym, Oslo. 14 
(1935), 86-114; 13 figs.), a notable study of later Roman development; reviews of 8. Léacn, Deitas Jewu wu, 
antike Apotheove by Kocn, Theol. Lit.-Z. 60 (1035), 29-30, and P. B., Religio 11 (1935), 181-2, of Fx. Savren, 
Das Romische Kaiserkult bei Martial u. Stativs by G. Baxrraaver, Theol. Lit,-Z. 60 (1935), 154-5, HJ. Rose, 
f'nomon, 11 (1035), 51-3, A. D. Nock, J RS 25 (1935); 110-11, of L. BR. Tavnor, The Divinity of the Roman 
Emperor by “W. Srstow, Her. hist. rel, 111 (1995), 287-00", an interesting dedication in Cos to Asclepinus 
identified with the emperor mentioned, J 75 55 (1935), 203; a summary in_AJA 39 (1035), 3096 of J. Avaanp's 
article on the identification of empressea with Venus, esp. under the Antonines: L. BR. Tarior, Varro's 
De gente populi Romani (Ci. Phil. 20, 1934, 221-9). | 


E. J0pate 


The new Septuagint by A. Ratirs is guaranteed by its editor's name, well printed, and cheap (2 vals.’ 
4 we pai: zi : . = : c printed, and ches J (2 vols, | 
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(1934/5), 330). On the LAX we have alo A. Srennen, ProWeme einer Edition der Septuaginta (Festachrift 
fF. Kahle, ati d0—-416: on the exempleria) and The Problema of the Septuagint Recensions (J. Bibl. Lit, 54 
(1835), 73-92), W. E. Banwes, The recovery of the ‘Septuagint’ (J. Theol. Stud. 36 (1985), 123-31; 127, 

upgestion sat gan of Peake tr worship), 0. H. E. Bomatmsren, The Bohairic Pericope of LI] Kingdoma, rviii, 
36-9 (thid. 156-60), J. SCHNEIDER, wreipe jyepordy, Ein Revtrog zur Paeuma-Lehre der LX X (2. nent. Wiss. 
84 (1935), (2-0). [ have been sent references to Hosny G. Meecnam, The Letter of Aristens, A linguistic 
study with special reference to the Greek Bille (Publ. Univ. Manchester, ccxtt, pp. xxi, 355, 1035), and tos 
review of P, R. Tramowrano, La Lettera di Aristea a Filocrate by C, Dey Gnaxpe, Riv. indo-greeo-ital, 18 
(1934), 113-14. 

Ratru Manovs, Recent Lilercture on Philo (1924-1934) (Jewish Studies in Memory of George A. Kohut, 
. @83-91; N.Y. 1935), is an invaluoble critical survey. Exwrx R, Goopexovan, By Light, Light. The Mystic 
Gospel of Hellenistic Judainm (pp. xv+-436: Yale University Pr., $5: Humphrey Milford, 29%. éd., 1035) is a 
provocative book of grent importance: I am reviewing it at length in Graomon. We may note also the most 
welcome sixth volume of F. H. Cotsox'’s Loeb Philo, W. L. Kxox, Alrohom ond the Quest for God (Harv. 
Theol. Rev, 28 (1835), 55-60: note for ‘conversion” schema and for Jewish views of astrology), 0. G. von 
WESENDONE, Bemerbungen cur tronischen Lichtlehre (Arch. f. Mel, 31 (1934), 177-87), review of 8. Tracy, 
Philo Judaeus and the Roman Principate by ‘H. Huwwe, Rev, ef. anc. 36 (1934), 42-5", In A Lexicon to 
Josephus compiled by Hexry Sr. Joms Toackernay and Ratrm Marcos, Pt. I, dpyipese to denoriAler 
(pp. 61-160; Geuthner, Paris, 14), we have the continuation of a most excellent and necessary work of 
reference made possible by the liberality of the Alexander Kohut Foundation and the skill and self-sacrifice 
of Dr. Marcus. No ancient author has been better served lexicographically. KR. Beasnxmien, Vitae pro- 
phetorum (J. Am, Or, Soe. 55 (1095), 200-3), has interesting commenta on this curious text, 
Our views of the possibilities of Hellenistic Judaiam are greatly enlarged by M. Rosrovrzrrr, Die 

Synagege von Dura (Rom. Quertalechr. 42 (1994), 203-17); of. E. Weroanp's remarks BZ 35 (1G), 482-4 
and G. Works, Maleresen der Synagoge in Dura uw. aire Parallefen in der christhchen Kunal (2. neut. Wee. 34 
(1935), 51-42), and P. Romanorr’s review, AJA 30 (1035), 634-5, of E. L, SuKewm, Ancient Synagogues 
in Palestine and (reece. 











F. Macro 

S. Evraem, Fragment of a Greek Cryptogram in the Oslo Collection (Mel. Maspero 2, 113-17 with pl.), 
publishes « fragment from the treatise to which Hunt's Greek Cryptogram belonged, with admirable comment 
(note p. 117 on universalist piety shown in address to Isis), Co. Petacx, Une omudetfe chrétienne aux muates 
royaur Cart ef dhistoire de Bruxelles (Chron. d' By. 10 (1985), 361-70 with pl.j, describes a wooden tablet 
with Ps. 28 (20).3 six times, and alphabet-magic on the back: 6th-7th cent. a.p. P. Comnant, Paoumes et 
amulefies (Aeg. 14 (1934), 463-7), treats of the Reinach amulet and onein Biase.’s work, reviews of which 
are noted later. Ta. Horrsen, Lin newer griechischer Zowberpopyrus (Pop. Weaeely Pragens. Graes. no. 1) 
(Archiv Orientdind 7 (1995), 355-6 and pl.) publishes a Christian apell of ca. a.n. 300 from the Fayyiim; 50 
lines of Greek and 4 of Coptic. W.H. Wornet, Coptic Magical and Medical Texts (cont.) (Onentalia, w.a, 4 
(1935), 184-04), gives us more of the treasures of Michigan: no, 5, “probably fairly early’, a wonderfal 
invocation to oil, in which Christianity and the Osiris myth combine, is particularly interesting. 

No recent publication has done as much to extend our knowledge of the background of Graeco-Egyptian 
magic as Anas H. Ganpxen, Mierafic Papyri in the British Museum. Third Series. Chester Beatty Gift, 
Vol. 1 text, Vol. 0 plates (London, 1935). The tale of the blinding and vindication of Truth—really a tale 
of Horus vindicating his father Osiris from the wrongs done by Seth—shows the use of allegory in Egypt 
before the incoming of Greck influence. ‘Then we have an extraordinary fmgment of ao dream-book, with a 
apell for averting the evil effects of threatening dreams, monotheistic hymns, magical texta, a mythical 
story of the Palestinian goddess Anat, temple ritual with spells on the verso, I hope to return elsewhere to 
the connexion—now reinforced—between magic and formal temple ritual. 

We have also A. Devarre, La méthode oniromantique de Blaise d’ Athénes (Mel. Navarre, 1935, 115-22; 
on an interesting Byzantine text); J. Broez, Plantes ef pierres mogiques d'apres le Ps.-Plutargue De fluvies 
(itid., 25-40; rehobilitates some of the suspected sources quoted in thia treatise) ; Ta. Horrstr, Nekromantie 
(PW xv, 2216-33: 2228 on Oriental precedents), Theurgie (thid. vi 4, 258-70), Der religionsgeschicAlfiche 
Gehalt der groasen demotischen Zauherpapyrus (Archiv Orientilni 7 (1935), 89-120; dedicated to the memory 
of F. LL Griffith ; careful, learned, and useful); 5. Erraem, Paria 74 (Symb. Oslo. 14 (1935), 134; on Melampus 
and PGM ty, 1115), and 78 (ibid. 136-7; on the comparison of speech with a sword or arrow, borrowed 
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from the O.T.); Camrnaun Boxxen, Polladas and Jewish Reflections upon the Beginnings of Man (J. Am, 
Or, Soc. 55 (1035), 1-0; on the striking parallel of Anth. Pal, x, 45 ond Pirge Atoth m, |, and certain 
analogies in PGW rv); K. Pamsenpaxz, Dane fe mendes de fa magie greeque (Chron. d'By., LO (1935), 
35-42; an interesting sketch), Kin alles Ewigheitasymbol als Signet wu, Druckmarke (Gutenherg-Jahrbuch 
1035, 143-0); Kant Fe. W. Scummpr, Zu den Lewplener Zauberpapyn (Phil. Wock. 56 (1935), 1174-84); 
FP. Peaoatzer, BPINTATHN, Cun des noma magiques du Liew Chnoum (Mel, Maspero 2, 137-414); E. Kress, 
Heligiona (lernings from the Magioal Popyrni (Class. Weetly 23 (1935), 105-11); W. Tin, 24 dem Wiener 
koplischen Zewberterten (Orientalia, 3s. 4 (1995), 105-221; on V. Stecemans’s Die boptische Zouherterte 
der Sammlung Papyrus Ercherzog Rainer in Wien, Sitzungeh. Heidelberg, 1933-4, i—aulao reviewed by H. J, 
Povorsky, OLZ, 1035, 88-01, where we have the promise of an investigation on the form and the legend 
material of the Coptic texte—very instructive; note 108 on a blessing of oil); H. J. Potorsey, 2u einigen 
Heidelberger koptischen Zawberterts(Orientalia, s.3.4{1935),416-25) ;on F, Bo.ane.—A. Groumasn, Griechiache, 
koptische, vz, aretieche Terte cur Religion uw. relimdsen Literatur in Agyplens Spittzew; note 417 on Gabriel 
in « love-charm, 421 on the Sater Arepo formula. On the same publication ef. Cu. Pakacx, Chron, d' Eg. 10 
(1035), 390-401; F. Zircnen), AZ 35 (1935), 4; F. Prosrem, ibid. 387 ff. ; V. Stecemanxn, Theol. Lit.-2. 60 
(1035), 225-8; A. Clanmenr), dey. 14 (1004), 400-1. *P, Gontssex, Onfwikkelingsgeng der studien over de 
(rekacke muagieche papyri wit Egyple (Philologieche Studién 6 (1034-5), 100-200)": reviews of G. de Jen- 
rianion, Lr formule magigue Sofor Arepo ou Rates Opera: vieilles théories ef foils nouvequx (Rech, ac. rel, 25 
(1995), 188-225) by F. D(dnare), 82 35 (1935), 447, of Ber-~Noox-Tuomrson, Magical Texts, by P. Couart, 
few. de Phill, x25. (1953), 308-10. H.d. Rose remarks in Yeor’s Work in Classical Studies, 1035, 65, on o 
Coptic charm published by W. E. Cnom, /£4 20 (1934), 51-3. For the naming of persons, wal in these 
texts, with reference to the mother alone, cf. A. 5. F. Gow, Notes on the Fifth Idyll of Theoeritua (Cl. Quart, 
=v) (1935), 66-71); for the nse of antithesis, cf, Ensst Moser's thoughtful Enteprechung benachbarter Worte 
u. Begriffe in der Sprache der romischen Elegiker. Ein Beitrag zum Stil der réimischon Elegie (Diss. Minchen, 
1935, Druck des Salesianischen Offizin, Miinchen, O 11, pp. 157); for the accumulation of aynonyms, 
of. Reoowrea Tin, Die Sprache Cotos (Philol. Supp. xxvun, ii (1935): pp. 102; an interesting monograph), 
22; for o defixio, of. M. V. Taxton-R. G. Comasawoon, Roman Britain in 1934 (JRS 25 (1935) 201-27), 
25-0; for a Greek source, KR. Kemeny, Sofrone ovvero Wf naturalismo greeo (Rie. di fil, 63 (1035), 1-19); 
for Oriental analogies, pp. 179 if. of BR. H. Precren, State Letters of Agsyrig (Am. Or, Ser. v1 (1035), pp. xiii, 
=05); for relevant mythology, 8, Erraam, Tierdd@monen (PW vi 4, 862-921: very helpful); for a stylistic 
proerit, A. Witte, MTOAAA TIOAAQN (Symbh. Galo, 14 (1995), 0-21); and for o wealth of helpful informa- 
tion and wise judgement on magic in itself and as it is represented in literature, Publi Vergili Maronis 
Aenendas liber quertus, edited by Anrnun Staxtey Pease (Harv. Univ. Pr. and Milford. 1935: pp. ix-+ 
S68, $6, ), 









CG. Heametica ako AsTaoLogy 

On C,H. Dopp, The Bible and the Greeky (Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1933, pp. xv-+-264, 104, 6d.), 
# contribution of capital importance for the understanding of the Jewish element in Corp. Herm., as of the 
N.T. in relation to the LXX, I am writing in dem. Journ. Paid, On M. Wettmans, Marcellus «. Side wie 
Aoiraniden dee Hermes Trismegistos (Philol. Supp, 27, i, 10d), see H. J. Rose, Cl, Rev, 49 (1995), 40. 
For the history of the text of the Mermetica, cf. J. Bunez, Aréthas de Césarfe (Bysantion 9 (1934), 391-408: 
$04 on Plutonizing interests in 9th-10th cent.; 307 £. on refutatory notes inserted in Julian, parallel to that 
of Psellusin Corp. Herm. 1); forthe prophecy in Asclepins, of. K. Jackson, The Auguries of Kadras concerning 
the Character of the Fears (Hull, Board Coltic Studies 7 (1933), 5-14); for the Fatromathematiba, qf. FP. Comorr. 
Les * Prognostion a decubitu’ attribudy & Galien (Bull. Inst, hist. belge de Rome, fasc. xv (1995), 119-31; 
128 ff. on Nechepeo and Petosiria). | 

From Ctratost’s pen we have also Les noma des planttes ef Castrolatrie ches lex grees (L" Antiquitd elasswue 4 
(1935), 6-43), one of the finest things that even he has written; and it is no injustice to set beside it J. Proez, 
Lea éenlea chalddeunes sows Alexandre et les Séleucides (Mel. Capert, Brussels, 1035, 41-89): both are funda- 
mental studies of the meeting of the Greek and the Oriental in astral matters, Broez has given 08 len 
Lee coulewra des planétes dana le mythe d' Er (Bull. acad. roy. Belgique, 1035, 257-77: on Babvionian lore in 
Plato), Hiner 2D, Conms-Fraxk FE. Ronnrss, An Ephemeria af 467 «.p. (Publ. Obserr, Unie, Mich, v1 
(1935), no. 9, 77-100) is an able edition of @ novel text (note p. 86 on the week, 86 on lucky and unlucky 
days) sroviewed by J. KR. FormenyGuam, Ol. Rev. 40 (1925), 242. On Egyptian technique, cf, L. Borncuarnr, 
fhe Hessung des Sonnendurchmeasers im aatronomischen Papyrus von Oelo (Symb, Oslo, 14 (1935), 73-6). 
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On the term orciyeior, of. pp. 41-2 of B. Envansos’s pioneer Mathematical Terma in Aristotle's Logic (Am. 
Journ. Phil. 57 (1936), 36-54 and 151-72). H. Deuer in hia article Theesalos (PW av. no, 6, 180-2) casts 
doubt on tho identification of the doctor of Tralles with the Thessalos of the letter in CCAG vin, iii and iv. 
W. Guepe. has produced Astronomie, Astralreligion, w. Aatrologie. Darstellung wu. Literaturbericht 1907-1033 
(Burman 242 (1004), 1-149), and V. Srecemann, (ber Astronomisches in den hoptischen Zoubertexten 
(Orientalia, x.5. 4 (1935), 391-410). O. Lacencnanrz, Ein alchemistisches Rezept (Symbol. Oslo. 14 (1935). 
1-6) is of interest: I have been sent a reference to BR, Pristen, Teinture ef alchimie dans [Orient hellénistigms 
(Seminarium Kondakovianum vin (1035), 1-30; said to utilize P. Leid x and P. Holm.); on alchemy cf. aluo 
BZ 35 (1985), 510. 


Questions of far-reaching importance aro raised hy Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and other Early 
Christian Papyri, edited by H. Inusa Bev. and T. C. Seeat (British Museum, London, 1635, pp. x+-63, 
with 5 pls., 49.). The Gospel ia preserved in a codex (not after mid. 2nd cent), and the editars—in a model 
publication—argue that, in spite of all that it has in common with our Gospels, it is to be regarded as an 
independent production, without T'endenz. They return to the theme in The New Gospel Fragments (Brit. Mus., 
London, 1935, pp. 33, 1 pl., Ls), in which they give a revised text and a-valunble critique of some views 
expressed on it. It is not for me to express an opinion on the question at atake, but my instinct is to suppose 
that the text is an independent working up of floating savings and stories, made in Egypt very carly, before 
the four canonical Gospels were accepted as auch. Cf. on the issues, M, Hommerr, Chron. d'Eg., 10 (1985), 
gi1-4; E. Buowaturi, Religio 1) (1985), 370-2; R. P. Casey, Aim. Journ. Phil. BT (1936), 103-7; E. B., 
Religio 11 (1995), 188; E. Krosrenmany, Theol, Stud. Kr, 106 (1034/5), 318-24; MJ. Lacnanae, Dews 
nouvenux textes relatife d I’ Evangile (Rev. Bibl, 44 (1935), 321-45: handling also the Diatessaron fragment 
discussed later}; F.C. Bunarrr, J. Theol. Stud. 36 (1935), 202-4: W. Bacen, GGA 108 (1936), 24-30. (T have 
been sent references also to L. Cenraux, Rev. Aist, ecel. 31 (1935), 509-72; G. Dex, Lawdate 13 (1005). 
97-120; C. A. Puntirs, Expository Times, May 1935, 363-5; G. Gaenret, Riv, di fil., x5, 13 (1985), 385-7, 
and La Scvela Catieltes 63 (1035), 500-12; P. Vasxirenu, Poll, jil. class., 1035, 18-20: F, Zoees. Archiv 
Grientilni 7 (1995), 530-1; E.R, Swormmns, Rech, sc. rel. 25 (1935), 358-62: D. G., Aeg. 15 (1035), 335-0; 
R. V. Tasken, Ch. Quart. Rev, Oct, 1935, 19t-31; B.A. van Guosreoex, Nieuwe Theologische Studien 18 
(1995), 210-14; H. Voours, Theologische Revue, 34 (1035), 312-15; BR. Ersnmn, (.-R, Ac, Inser, et B.D. 19s 
197-202). The volume of Benn and Skeat includes also no. 2? (early 3rd cent. 4.0.), fragments of Goapel 
commentary, no, 3 (4rd cent.), 2 Chron. 24. 17-27, no. 4 0 leaf from a liturgical book (4th-Sth cent.), on which 
Brant, /.c., had an important comment, 

If this discovery raises questions, another find bears on an old problem. Al Greek Fragment of Tatian's 
and Documents, ed. Kresorr Lane and S1.va Laxe, mt, 1035. Christophers, London, Pp. 37 and pl.) gives 
us with excellent discussion « priceless parchment scrap of ¢. Ap. 222. Cf, on it F.C. Bunerrr, J. Theol. 
Stud, 36 (1935), 255-0, A, Sourer, Gnomon 11 (1085), GS-0, The yYoar has piven wa alao C. H. Ronentrs, 
An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library (Manchester Univ. Pr., 1935, pp. 34, 
with faca.), extremely significant os 4 codex of the first half of the eocond cmtury 4.1: the editorial work is 
admirable. There ia further: Hexey A. Sanvers, A Third-Century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of Paul 
(Ann Arbor, 1935), reviewed by F. G. Kuxvox, Am. Journ. Phil. 87 (1096), 91-5, J. M. Cauen, CL Ber, 49 
(1035), 241, W.G. RCmmen, Theol. Lit.-2Z. 60 (1935), 307-9, F.C. Boumrrr, J. Theol, Stud. (1935), 304-5, 
Liackanog), Rev, Bibl. 44 (1995), 625-0, 8, Corommo, Riv, di fil. xa. 13.(1995), 37-0), *L. Cxnmracx, Ree. 
Aist. ecel. 31 (1995), 574-7", and with 8. C. E. Leo's first part of the new Tischendorf by L{sonancs), 
Rev. Bibl. 44 (1935), 623-0, 

Publication of the Chester Beatty texts continues. H. A. Saxnens, Some Fragments of the Oldest Beatty 
Papyrus in the Michigan Collection (Proc. Am. Phil, Soc. 75 (1935), 313-14), gives us the oldest known text 
ofthe LAX. F.G. Kewyon, Chester Beatty Biblical papyri, fasca. iii and iv' are reviewed by F.C. Bueerrr, 
J. Theol. Stud. 34 (1035), 195-6 (ef. thid., 101-4, his comment on A, ¥. VaLENTISE-Rictanne, The Text of 
Acta in Codex 614 (Tisch, 137) and its Allies, with an Futroduction by JM. Camen, and LSt—6, » most instructive 
critique of J. Stspwacn, Die Zusammenseteung dex Marcuserengelinms): 1. Cenraux, Rev. hist. eccl. 31 
(1935), 572-4. M. Homnenr, Les papyrus Chester Beatty (Chron. d'Eg. 10 (1935), 169-7 


' T learn that fasc. v, Numbers and Deuteronomy, has since appeared, 
K 


1) summarizes o 
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paper by P. Conzomr, Les papyri Cheater Beatty (Rev. hist, philos, rel, 14 (1934), 130-43, where follow, 4-4, 
notes by J. Fltanose: on Christian preference of codex to volumen. There have appeared alse “J. Scum, 
Der Apokalypsetest dea Cheater Rentty Payyrus P* | Byt.-neugr. Jahrb, 11 (1034), 65-108)’; E. J. Goonsraen, 
The World's (Ndest Byble (J. Bibl. Lit. 54 (1025), 126); H. Loerewans, Die Cheater- Reatty.Papyri des NT’, 
(Die Antike 11 (1835), 13048); P. L. Covcnoun, La plus ancienne bible chretienne; lea papyrus Chester 
Beatty (Rev. Aist. rel. 109 (1034), 207-19); RB. V. G. Tasnen, The Readings of the Cheater Beatty Papyrus in 
the Gospel of St, John (J. Theol. Stud. 36 (1035), 387-01); reviews of H. Lierzmany, Zur Wurdigung des 
Chester-Heatty-Papyrua der Paulusbriefe, by H. Steurmn, Theol. Lit-Z. 00 (1935), 155-5 and L(scnance), 
Rev, Boil. 44 (1035), 627-0, of Ave, Mann, Coder Evangeliorum of Actuwm in edlechone papyrorim Chester 
Beatty by L., did. 43 (1034), 612-13, of F.G. Kexvox, Recent Developments in the Textual Oriticiam of the NT. 
by E. C. Conweie, CL Phil, 30 (1935), 188; ‘Fa. X. Prence, The Chester Beally Papyri (Bocles, Review 91 
(1954), 03-0)'; “L. G. Fowseca, De antiquissime Erangeliorwm MS. in collections Chester Featty extania 
(Vert. Dom. 4 (1034), B0-2)". 

On N.T. textual criticiem in general, ef. EC. Conwnin, The Complex Character of the Late Byzantine Test 
of the Gospela (J. Bilt. Lit. (1935), 211-21); B.A. Sraneran, Origen, 4, and the Caesarean text (J. Theol, 
Stud. $6 (1095), 178-80), and The Caesarean Text of Matthew and Luke (Harv. Theol. Rev. 28 (1995), 231-5; 
rejoinder to R, V. GO. Tasken, The Text used by Buselhius in Demonatratio EKvangelica in quoting from Matthew 
and Luke, ind. 61-7); A. SourTEn, Greek and Hebrew Words in Jerome's Commentary on St. Matthew's Gospel 
(stil. 1-4). 

G. Keerec’s Theologisches Werterbuch haa advanced in the same magnificent style to vol. m1, pt. 4, 
including e.g. a long, valuable article on Geds; m1, § is reviewed by P. B., Religio 11 (1935), 179-80, m, 12-13, 
Wid. 477; H. Kirren reviews volume I in (faomen 1) (1935), 492-7. Enron Stance, Dus Wort u. die 
Worter, Daa Sprockgut der Christensen! in seiner Bedrohung durch die Sprache der Welt (offprint paginated 
3416, from Pastoralivdtter 78 (1935)), studies the special character of the Christian vocabulary, with reference 
also to its transference into German, and is of interest for the whole problem of the translation of religious 
ideas. G. Bickenmany, Utilitas crucis, Observations eur les récita du procia de Jéene dana les Foangiles 
camoniques (Rev. ist, rel. 112 (1935), 169-241) is of exceptional interest and wisdom, and K. S. Garr, The 
Universal Famine wnder Claudius (Harv. Theol. Rev, 28 (1095), 258-115), ia decidedly interesting, 


Povorsky-Inscner, Manichdische Homilien, ia reviewed by E. B., Religio 11 (1935), 188-4, W. Barer, 
Theol. Lit-Z, 60 (1985), 357-0, A.D. Nock, Am. Journ. Phil, 57 (1036), 108-9, and disoussed by Fx. Couonr, 
Homelies monichéennes (Rev. hist. ref. 111 (1935), 118-24), with moat instructive comment. Cf. Aw J 
Poworsky, Manichdismua (PW Suppl. v1, 240-71), F.C, Bonurrr, Xrditay and Padndylay Call and Anawer 
(I. Theol. Stud. 30 (1035), 180-1). H. S. Nysene, Forschungen wher den Manichdismus (Z. neut. Wise. 34 
(1085), 70-91), and pp. 284-320, cf. H. Jonas, Gnosis und epatuntiber Geist, Teil I- Die mythologiache 
Gnowis, mif emer Kinleitung. Zur Geschichte u. Methodolagie der Forschung. Voriwort von Rupowe Bocraaxy 
(Forsch. Rel. Lit. A. wu. N.7., N.F, 33, 1934, pp. vili4-376, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Gottingen), 
which T am reviewing in Gnomon, For an interesting survival of Manichnean ideas, cf. V. MrsoxsKy's 
article on the AAl+ Hakk (oifprinted from Encyclopaedia of Falam), 


J. ComrsTras 

CaM@tELt. Boxssn, A Papyrus Coder of the Shepherd of Hermes (Similitudes 2%), with a Fragment of the 
Mandates, haa been reviewed by P. Contomp, Rev, #f. ane. 37 (1935), 108-0, W. Barn, Theol, Bit.-%, 66) 
(1035), 51, HT, Bur, JEA 21 (1935), 122, "D. G., deg. 15 (1925), 336-7, G. Gugpest, Addenaewm 13 (1935), 
281-3', D. B, Revspurs, Heck. Theol. anc. ef medicr.:7 (1935), 208-8. P. Connanr, Rew. de pail. 8 (1S) 
Sli—l?, E. H. Kase, Jn., Am, Jowr, Phil, 66 (1995), 276 £, F. Z(voKen), BZ 35 (1835), 167-8, G. Gaepost, 
Kio, dé fil, 38. 13 (1035), 411-12, ‘Times Literary Supplement, April 26, 1034". I have received a references 
to A. Ponon, La longue df Hermas (Mel, Navarre, 361-3). 

K. P. Casny, An Eurly Homily on the Devil aserihed to Athanasius of Alexandria (J. Theol. Atul. 36 (1035), 
1-10), publishes an interesting anecdote (p, 6, 1. 20 read inivey pis «ver; p. 6, 32 «lSadv) drfpwson, 
without postulating lacuna; note p. 4, 11-13 on elaappdry as a serious question. For the reat, the document 
ik one of the commen theoretical attacks on poganiam), Casxy's The atuay of Guoaticism (ibid., 45-00), 
usefully elicidates the precise sense of yreoree in ccclesiastion! Writers, His Excerpia ex Thendoto of Clement 
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of Alerandria ia reviewed by A. Sowrmn, CL Ber. 40(1035), 41, E.B., Religio 11 (1035), 180-1, 0. STAHLIN, 

Theol, Lit.2. 561935), 414-16, and together with 0. Sriniis, Clemena Alerondrinns, rv, i (first part of index; 

also reviewed by P. Koxrscuav, ibid, 100-200), and R. P. Bias, Epiphaniva de gemmis (also rev. by 
G. Kniemn, ibid. 142-3, A. Sovren, C7. Rev. 49 (1095), 42, PB, Religio 11 (1935), 92, by [A.1, Rev. Bibl. H 
(1935), 308-11, Kiostenmaxs—Benz, Origenes Werke, xt. Ba. by W. Baven, Theol. Lit.-Z. OD (1085), 344-5 

To recapture the spirit of mature Christian antiquity, 0, Casen, Des christtiche Aultmyeterium (2nd od, 
Pustet, tei PP. 175, [K5), is invaluable; a very beantiful and learned book (note 104 ff. on soera- 

Other articles to be noted in this section ore: G. Guenist Frammenti liturgicl in un papiro 
milanese (Aeg. 13 (1933), (07-73). C. Den Grane, Liturgioe preces Aymini Chriatianorum ¢ papyria collecti 
ia reviewed by P. Comnant, Rev, ¢t, pr. 48 (1895), 337, Rev. de pial. ws. 9 (1935), 102-3, ‘BH. Ryma, Listy 
Jilolog. 60 (1933), 354°. KR. D. Minnceron writes on The Eucharistic Prayers of the Didache (J. Theol, Stud. 
36 (1935), 259-07), H. J. Gover on The Proilem of the Liturgical Section of the Didache (ibid., 378-86). 
De Lacy ease publishes A Greet Hymn in a Coptic Manuscript (Orientalia, x.3. 3 (1994), 201-4), H. G. 
Orrrz, Buseb ¢. Cadsarea als Thenloge (Z. neut. Wiss. 34 (1035), 1-19), A. Sowren, Lerical Notes on the Writings 
of Synestus of Cyrene (J. Theol, Stud. 36 (1935), 176-8). A, Borpav, Die tigyptiachen Libelli in die Christen- 
werfolgung dea Kaisers Decius, ia reviewed by J. Ammer, Rev. de phil. x.s. 0 (1035), 401-2; F. J. Donorr, 
Antite w. Christentam m1, rv, by E. WIGAN, Gaomon D1 (1935), 407-800, rv (1834), 3. by A. DD. Noes, 
J, Theol, Stud. 36 (1035), 200-1 (material on sacred dance); H.G. BE. Waire-W. Haven, The Monasteries 
of te Wddi "n Natrun by K. Cowant, AJA 30 (1955), 638-9; C. A. Baywes, 4 Coptic Gnostic Treatise, by 
W. Baven, Theol. Let.-2. GO (1935), 104-5; P. pe Lannion, Lo réaction palenne by M.-J. Lackasag, 
Rev, Bibl, 44 (1995), 6060-0, H. Kocu, Theol. Lit-2. 60 (1935), 350-61 (aleo by A. Inks, La polémique 
anfichrehenne du f¢ aw Vie Sidele, Bull. Aas. Bodé, no. 46, Janvier 1035, 37-45); E. Souwanrz, 
Publicistische Sarealuagen by H. Koon, iid,, LT-21; H. G. Orcs, Athanasios’ Werke, mm. by G. 
Rariioun, iid, 453--5, 

For later development I must refer to the wonderfol bibliography by N. H. Bayses, F. Dotamn, and 
others in AZ 36 (1995), 150-272, 449-512, and to M. Hommerr’s very serviceable Bulletin. papyrologigue Vint 
(1033-4) ( Byeontion 10 (1935), 341-66); 1 have received a referones to W. Denovacx, Littérature chreliewne 
antique ef popyrologiz (Nouvelle revwe théofogique, 1035, 810-43), Hirrotyre Detenare, Cing leone sur fa 
mHfhede hagiographique (Subsidia hagiographion, xxi (1984). Société dea Bollancisies, 24 Boulevand Saint- 
Michel, Bruxelles, pp. 147), ia admirable, like everything from his pen—on the way in which a saint most 
be given. his place in history, on coltes and atory, on the formation of calendars and martyrologies, on the 
development of the veneration of relics, on the ioonography of the saints (e.g. 110 ff. on the nimbus. Perhape 
some attention should be drawn to ancient physiognomic theory, on which ef. now E.C. Evans, Hare, Stud, 
Class. PA, xiv (1935), 43 #f.). The Bollandist tradition is being worthily maintained; witness F. R. 
Hauer, Publications récentes de textes hogingraphiques preca (Analecta Bollandiane 63 (1935), 366-81), 
a& moat useful critical survey of recent investigations. Here, too, the new workers are emerging. Roce A. 
Pack, Studies in Libanive and Antiochene Society under Theodosius (Diss. Michigan, 1936, pp. xi+ 126), ia a 
very fine contribution to our knowledge of the later 4th century, and in particular to Libanios, asa figure 
of the transition from the old world to the Middle Ages; it is as good in detail as in synthesis. Meanwhile 
J, Bex shows his proved skill and divinatory faculty in Le terte du prologue de Sosoméne et de sea chapitres 
(¥1, 28-34) eur les moines d Egypte ef de Palestine (Sitrungh. Berlin, 1035, 200-427); with pp. 426-7 on hymns 
22.8 monastic concern, cf. the chapter, ‘Hermit poetry’, pp. 93-100 of Kexxera Jackson, Studies in Early 
Celie Nature Poetry (C. U. Pr., 1933, pp. xii--204, [2s, Gaf.), a fnacinating and beautiful study in comparative 
literature. 

Fraxcis Caawrorp Borsirr (J. Theol. Shel. 36 (1996), 225-54), to which A. Socrmen, R. H. Comno.y, 
8. A. Coon, GB. Darven, B. H. Staexren, H. Loews, C. Moxrerrorne, E. C. Rarourry, and G. G, Covvros 
contributed is not only a worthy tribute to one of the greatest scholars of all time but aleo a moet 
important statement of the progress of those studies to which Burkitt contributed so greatly. 


3. Publications of Non-Literary Texts 


A, GEeERAL 


Two excellent editions of ostraca have recently appeared. The first group, collected at Elephantinoe and 
Thebes in the "80's by an American traveller, is edited by Mite Clams Prtatx: Les Ostraca greca de la 
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Collection Charles-Edwin Wilbour aw Musée de Brooklyn, Brooklyn Museum, New York, 1935, pp. 125, 2 pls, 
The texts themselves are mostly of familiar types, and the main interest and importance of the book lies 
in the admirable introductory esanve to each group of receipts, and im the conscientious commentary, 
recalling im both respects Amondsen’s Gatraca Oaloinava, Particulariy important is the discussion of the 
origin of Aasypadéa; Mle Préaux stresses the dubiety of the Ptolemaic evidence, which she eventually rejecta, 
returning to the old view that it was instituted by Augustus, Reviewed by 0, Guixaup, Chron, d' fy, 10 
(1935), 388-02, and W. Soman, OLZ 38 (1035), 483-4. 

The second volume publishes some 700 ostraca from the Fayyiim, in part collected by Dr. Askren, but 
mostly from the University of Michigan's excavations on the site of Raranis. Only the first volume, containing 
the texts (complete with indices) has appeared, and it is to be hoped that vol. (the commentary) will not 
be unduly delayed. Moat of the oetraca date from the late third to the early fourth century 4.n., and the 
editor's analyais will be eagerly awaited. L. Amuxpsen, (Greek Qatraca in he Cnivernty of Michigan (Collec- 
tion, Part I; Texta, Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Presa, 1935, xx-++-232, 8 ple. Noticed by 
T. (. Seeat, Cl, Ree, 40: (1935), 228-9. 

G. Marrevrre. has prolouced the final edition of the amall collection of papyri and ostraca in Warsaw: 
Papyri Varsovienses (= Universitas Varsoviensis: Acie Focultatia Litterarum 1). Varsoviae, 1935, pp. xii+-69, 
4 pis. 49 papyri, mostly very mutilated, and 4 ostraca ore published or republished; the majority date 
from the second anc third centuries «.D., and are of well-known types—receipta, loons, leases, accounts, 
private letters, and the like. The volume is well produced, with caroful introductions and commentaries, 
but unfortunately the reading of the texts themselves cannot always be relied on. Reviewed by H. I, Bex, 
Ch Rev. 49 (1935), 241 (important corrections to P. Varsov. 10, 12, 19). 

Two small anthologies of papyrus texts have been recently publiahed. ‘The first (not seen), is edited by 
Micnm. Horruans, Antibe Ariefe: Lateiniache und griechische Privatbriefe aus den Alliagsleben, Urtext wl 
(Ubersetewng. Minchen, 1035, pp. 143. The second is primarily intended for students of the New Testament 
and Hellenistic Greek: Enoan J. Goopsreep and Exnxet Capaan Couwenn, 4 Greek Papyrua Reader 
wth Vocabulary. Chicago, 1935, pp. vii+- 108. 

Papyri Groninganas (JA 20, 91-2) is reviewed by H. Korrespevre..in Gnomen 11 (1935), 442-4; 
K. Fa. W. Scum in GGA 197 (1935), 311-17; P. Contant, Rev. de phil. 9 (1935), 103-4. 

P. Janda vi (JEFA 21, $4) has received appreciative noticea from G. Guunrst, Hi. di fil. 19 (1935), 1-5: 
0. Mowrevecom, Boll. jil. class. 6 (1034), 22-5; DU. Wiwcees, Archiv 11 (1035), 297-8. 

P. Janda vit hoe been reviewed by U. Witones, Archie 11, 206-7; H. C. Yorrr, Of. Paid. 30 (1935), 
281-3 (important; identifies P. Jand. 141 as col. 106 of a long roll at Michigan); H. I. Ben. Cl Rev. 49 
1935), 181. 
| Enoar and How's Select Papyri, vol. 1 (J BA 21, 85) is reviewed by W. M. Cannes, Ol. Mer. 49 (1935), 
72-3, and K. Fr. Sout, Pail. Work. 55 (1935), 1007-8. 

UL. Witenes refera to his own edition of P. Wiirzburg (JEA 21, 84) in Archer 11, 208-0, recording a 
number of minor corrections in P. Wirzh. 9. G. Sorren, Die bys. Papyri der Wiirch, Univ.titt., Izv. 
MP igerskiya Arkheol, Inst, 9 (1935), has some notes on the language and orthography of the Byzantine 
papyri. 

I have not seen what appears to be an advance extract from the long-promised Papiri Milenes 
under the editorship of (@. Vooriaso: Del J° volwmo dei pepiri della KR. Unirerniiit di Milano. Florence, 1935. 
Included are two documentary papyri, “Letter from Theon to Heraclides’, published by Vogliann, and o 
contract of cession of catoecio lund, by Jouguet. 

The outstanding event has been the appearance of the first fascioule of UPZ ii. More than half is devoted 
to the famous “Choaehyten-Akten’, beginning with the law-suit of Hermies, U. Winckex, Uriwnden der 
Ptolemderzeit (Aliere Funde). Zweiter Band: Papyri aua Oberiigypten. 1. Lieferung, W. de Gruyter, Berlin 
and. Leipzig, 1935, pp. iv+-89. Reviewed by W. Scurnanr, D. Lit.-Z. 6 (1935), 073-4. 

0. Gremarn's "Eiredfes (JEA 18, $4; 10, 74) is reviewed by H. Korrennguren in D. Lit..Z. 5 (1934), 
“075-8. In reviewing BGU viii (/ EA 20, 89), in Hist. 2. 152 (1935), 639-46, W. Orro makes somo weighty 
general observations on the editing of collectiona of papyti. 

No new editiona of Zenon papyri have appeared, but there are a nomber of reviews to be recorded. 
P. Mich. Zen. (JEA 18, 84) hos been reviewed by E. 5. Hasesonnne in Cl. Weebly 24 (1034-5), 205-6. 
P. Ryl. Zon, (JEA 21, 85-6), by U. Wiwckes, Archie 11, 200. P. Col. iti (=P. Col. Zon.) has been widely 
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noticed: by WU, Winenes, Archiv 11, 286-90; H.C. Yourm, Am. Journ. Phil, 56 (1935), 175-80; C. C, Kogan 
JEA 21, 122-3 (oll these three make important corrections and comments). Also reviowed by W. ScHUnAERT, 
Gaomom 11 (1035), 423-6, and B. A. vax Groxcsces, Museum 42 (1934-5), 261-2. 

P. Teh. iii. 1, is reviewed by H. Korressevren in GGA 197 (10395), 227-32. 

The ao-called *P, Baraize’, published by P, Commant and P, Jovaver in Et. de pap. ii’ (J EA 21, 80) is 
discussed by U. Wilken, Archi 11, 202-4 (important remarks on the strategus Daimachos, and on P. Grenf.i, 
lH, which, with J. G. Tait, he now assigns to the reign of Epiphanes; in this case it seems better to assign 
the fragments mentioning Datmachos in connexion with the 4th year to the beginning of Philometor’s 
reign than to postulate, as Wilcken does, two strategi of the same name), Wilcke alao reviews (ibid. 
991-2) A. Cannerost, Un nworo popiro del Seropeo di Mempi (JEA 21, 86). 


C. Prowemam-RomMax 


UU. Wickes reviews E. Zrenarra, Avader Hamburger Papyrussammdung (JRA 21, 87), in Archiv 11, 
“5-H, and G. Correia, Papiri Bononienses (J EA, Le.), ibid. 204-5, 


D. Roman 


N. Hounwers has printed an attractive selection from the unpublished papyri in the Cairo Museum in 
Mel. Maepero 2, 17-31. The first, a letter of instroctiona from the Prefect Flavius Titianus to Chaeremon, 
atrateus of the Herneleopolite nome (4.0. 126-33 or 164-7), is of great interest from the point of view 
of administrative history; the third is an attractive private letter from a woman to her husband; the fourth 
& summons to the conventus of the Prefect L. Volusiua Maecianua (¢. a.p. 160), at Antinoé, hitherto un- 
attested aa an aasize town. Reviewed by C. Pakavs, Chron. dP Eg. 10 (1035), 396-8. 

A selection of papyri belonging to the Societé Italiana is published (with very meagre comments) by 
pupils of Vitelliin Ag. 15 (1935), 27-29. They include a decluration on cath, a fragmentary an 
application for admission to the budecidpexyoi, 4 lense, five private letters, and a sale. Exonpt the lust 
named (Antinoé, a.n. 430), all are from Oxyrhynohos and date from the second and third centuries. A 
similar selection, in Studi itadiané di filologia classioa, .s,, 12 (1035), 92-110, includes, along with several 
literary papyti, « fragmentary will (2nd cent.) and a petition to the émrqpyrys fervetis qpaxropeics (A.D. 210). 
These are also from Oxyrhynchus. | 

In Dai papiri della Receolta Milanese, Aeg. 15 (1935), 289-4, the Telephus prologue is followed by a 
fragmentary loan (Ist-2nd cent), edited by A. Cannznii, and two private letters (2nd and 3rd cents. 
reapectively), edited by Lynia Bannt. 

Two well-preserved documents from the little Warren collection (see JEA 21, 104) have been edited 
by A. S. Husr: P. Warren 5-9, in Mel. Maspero 2, 0-14. The one is an agreement to pay arrears of rent 
due to a Roman landed propristor, M. Antonius Aper (Philadelphia, a-p, 86); the other is « receipt for 
repayment of a loan (Theadelphia, a.n. 10%), | | 

A. E.R. Boax, A Petition addressed to Apollonios, Strategos of Heptakomia (P. Mich. inv. 6629), in Aeg. 15 
(1935), 205-6, publishes a recently acquired specimen from a well-known archive. Tt ia a summons to 
attend the conventus of the Prefect Haterius Nepos, a fact which points to Apollonius having remained 
in office at least as late as ap. 120, 

C. W. Keves, Four Private Letters from the Columbia Papyri, Cl. Phil. 30 (1935), 141-00, evita four 
typical specimens of epistolography of the first and second centuries, with excellent notes and comments. 
Four more letters, of the seoond to fourth centuries, together with a sale of ¢. a.p, 300, are the contents of 
Briefe wad Urkunden aus der Berliner Papyrussammlung, published under Schubart’s guidance by Erimaneri 
Wissen in Aeg. 15 (1935), 267-76, The note on éragnj on p. 276 ts worth special attention. 

Fifteen customs receipts of the reigns of Severus and Caracalla, found during the University of Michigan's 
excavations at Dimé, are published in A. E. BR. Boar's report on the campaign: Soknopaiou Nesoa, 20-3 
and PL. xiii, where six of the best specimens are reproduced. The desperately cursive writing is valiantly, 
and on the whole successfully, tackled by the editor, who pays special attention to the well-preserved seals 
atill attached to some of the receipts. a 

In the course of his latest Uriunden-Referat, in Archiv 11, 299-311, U. Wincken comments on the 
following: Bett, Diplomate Antinoifiea (JEA 21, 87); Boax, A Pelition to an Exegetes (ibid, 20, 90); Garr, 





1 For reviews of £1. de pap. iiss 4 whole, see § 9 below, 
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A Lease of a Pigeon-howse with Brood (wed. 21, 87); Hanmos, Egyptian Property Returna (vid, 21, 37-8); 
Mantis, A Greek Papyrus Letter toa Student (ibid, 10, 77): sepiedihens An Unpublished Greek Popyrua 
of the Athens Collection (ilid. 21, 87); Rane, Eine newe Vollmacht inde; ZaMBON, Minwle di in confratio 
di armzw nella roccolta milenese (iid. 2), 88). WisTern, An Iiiterate Private Letter of the Second Century, 
J regret thet the articles of Raper and Wioerer were accidentally omitted from this aection last your. 

P, Col. ii (JA 10, 75) is reviewed by H. van Horses, Am. Jowrn. Phil. 56 (1085), 167-70. 

P. Mich. ii (2A 20, 00) ig reviewed by U. Wimones, Archie Tl, 30-3, ond A. C. Jomssom, Am. Hist, 
Ree. 40 (1934-5), 480-3 








E. Romax-By2antixk 
P. Berl. Lethg. (JA 10, 77) ia highly praised in an important review by F. Zccker, Gnomon 11 (1995), 
68-74 (excellent and detailed summary). 
C. H. Ropeers, Two Papyri from Goyrhynchus (J 2A-21, 88), ia reviewed by UV. Witckex in Archie 11, 
a11-B2. 


PF. BYtantTixE 

A. E. R. Boas, The Date of the Establishment of the Office of Praepomtus Pogi in Egypt, in Mel. Maapero 2, 
125-9, publishes a papyrus in the Cairo Museum. It ia a nomination by the two retiring comarchs of Karanis 
of their successors for. the ensuing year, dated a.p. and addressed Adgon|Ale “Hpawde[{]$y cpare[ootra. 
Boak points out that this can be no other pereonage than the Preeposites pegi, and showa from other un- 
published papyri (dated a.p. 316 and 320) that ¢ xdyou may be restored with practical certainty at the end 
of the address, Wileken's date for the institution of the office, in the reign of Maximinus, between ap. 
07-10), is thus strikingly confirmed. 

Mite G. Roviitarh has printed an interesting document from the Weill collection in Paris, pending 
the final publication by herself and Collart: Prét de Groina, 4.0. 497, in Afédl, Maspero 2, 177-54, with plate. 
fn lieu of repayment of a loan of grain, the borrower, comarch of Magdola Bucolin in the Hermopolite nome, 
concedes the use of I aroura of his land for one year, he himself, aa it seema, providing the labour, while 
the creditor supplies the seed only. Though the details of the transaction are somewhat obscure, the vital 
word at the end of 1. 26 being hard to decipher, the main situation is clear, and provides an interesting 
example of one way in which small holdings might fall into the hands of the great landed proprietors, No 
less interesting is Mile Rouillard’s note on the xu» formula which heads the document; from unpoblished 
Weill papyri she quotes alternative forma such as yyya!, yeqal, which effectually dispose of the isopsephiam 
theory, and favour the explanation that the letters are initials of some Christian invocation, 

From Berlin C. H. Ronerrs publishes in J EA 21, 52-6, Two Lettera of the Hysantine Period. The first 
is an amusing letter from a father (?) regarding his small son, whoee education his correspondent had 
apparently undertaken. He now writes to say that the boy having proved intractable (papor «ai madior 
cai deoqros), he will remove him. The concluding admonition will doubtless often be quoted: «al swdporjenre 
atror, erati dfdete dedery dx roi warpés abrot dMMer wAdyor ode Phar, nl Moke GAyas Andeie dieloby yap & 
rates adrod wed Ty ommjdene Corel, The other letter, apparently written somewhere in the Delta, ia mainly 
concerned with business affairs, but has an interesting reference to soldiers in the Mareotic nome. 

Boak, Barly Byzentine Papyri from the Cairo Museum (JEA 21, 88-0), is reviewed by U. Winckes, 

Archiv 11, 312-13 (sce also § 4 below). 


Kase, A Papyrua Roll in the Princeton Collection (JEA 21, 80) is aleo reviewed by Wickes, Archiv 11, 
413-14, and by K. Fr. W. Scumapr, Pail. Wok, 35 (1935), 1970-1. 





4. Political History, Biography, Administration, Topography, Chronology 
A. GENERAL 
In F. Hercrenierm’s review of Griechische Stagtekunde von 1902-32 (Bursian Sapplementband, 2iM)) 
the Hellenistic monarchies are treated in ch. vii, pp. 244-77. P. Joveter has an interesting article on 


Les deatinees de Phelldnisme dans Egypte gréco-romaine in Chron. & By. 10 (1935), 89-108: and there iw 4 


valuable collection of evidence on L'ethnographie égypticnne d' aprés lex signalementa contenus dana lea papyrus 
by P, Coromr in Bulletin Budd 40 (1095), 52-8. 
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B. Pourncan History 

P, Jovever, in Le roi nnhien Hurgonaphor ef les rfvoltes de lo Theboide, in Mélanges (). Navarre (Toulouse, 
1935), 265-73, discusses the evidence recently obtained; and H. Howse proposes « solution of a chrono- 
logical problem in Vote eur le début du régne conjoint de Philometor ef d' Evergéte I] in Rew, ¢t. ane. 37 (1935), 
467. Astody of La Syrie ef ia Polestine an temps de Plolemde J Soter is begun by F. M. Ane. in Rev. bibl. 44 
(1035), 650-81. 

W. D. Hocarts haa translated A. Mosnottano's Clawiius (ace J EA 19, 70): it is reviewed by E. Hom. 
in Pail. Woeh, 55 (1995), 18, and by J. P. V. D. Bansnow in Cl, Rev. 48 (1034), 157. Other reviews to be 
noted are, by C.J. Kearmen Jn. in Cl. Weebly of G. H. Maccnpy's Hellenistic Queena (see SEA 20, 03); ane 
by W. W. Tiann) in J77f5 55 (1935), 08-9, by E. How in Mist. 2. 152 (1995), 323-5, and by H. Voummany 
in Phil, Woek. 55 (1935), 1227-32, of W. Orro's Geschichte der Zeit des 6. Piolemders (see J EA 21, 80). 

H. Mattrso.y uses the evidence of Alexandrian coin-datea in his reconstruction of the chronology of 
The Reign of Aemilian in J RS 25 (1935), 55-8. 


T have not seen U. Asorreato's Cleopatra (Milan, 1934), 


D, ADMINISTRATION 

The interest of FE. Benxenen’s Die Rolle des Sirategen im Verfahren vor den plolemiischen Kollegial- 
gerichten in Mel, Maspero 2, 1-8 is largely legal; it ia reviewed by C. Pimzacx) in Chron. d'Eg. 10 (1035), 
400-10. The reviewer writes Réfleriona sur lex droite awpériewrs de [Etat dana { Egypte lagide in the same 
volume, 109-19. 

0. W. Recsacta has given an exhaustive survey of the material relating to The Prefect of Egypt from 
Augustus to Diocletian in Alio, Betheft 34 (1935); and 5. Avoganne of that on Le aroypadai di propneti 
nell! Egitte greco-romano in Aeg. 15 (1095), 131-20. A. EL R. Boar's publication of A Petition Addressed lo 
Apollonioa Stralegos of Heptakomia (ibid, 265-6) is instructive. 

The diseussion of the Ptolemaic military administration in The Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World, by 
G. T. Garrritn (Cambridge, 1035) is excellent. 

HaaMmon's Egyptian property returns (see J EA 21, 87), ia reviewed by C. Préarx in Chron. i’ Eg. 10 (1935), 
o03-6, by S. Avocapno in Aeg. 14 (1994), 470-81, and by VU. Wicken in Arche 11 (1985), 44-5, 
W. Marries’s Prosopographie der Aeg, Deltagaue (woe JEA 21, 90), is reviewed by P. Contant in Ree, de 
pail. 9 (1935), 310-11. 


E. Torognarny 

The first part of a Dizionario dei nomi geografici e topografici dell Egitta greco-romano has been published 
by A. Catnenint; it contains entries A-—AMeapracoms. It is reviewed by O. Mosrevecmmm in oll, jilol, 
elasé. 7 (1935), 68-60; it shoukd prove most valuable. A list of corrections to this part i printed by 
Canpernist in Aeg. 15 (1035), 321-27. 

In Soknepaion Nesos, by A. E.R. Boar (Ann Arbor, 1935), pp. 1-21, there is an account of the topo- 
graphical results of the Michigan University excavations at Dimé in 193]-2. 

E.. Zrrrert summarizes G, Bagsant's account of 7'eltynis in Arch, f. Grientf. 10 (1995), 193-4. 

A, pe Cossow has published Mareatia, being on Account of the History, Topography and Antiquities of the 
North-Western Desert of Egypt and Lake Mareotis, London, 1035, pp. ix+219, with 21 sketch-maps and 
plates. The photographs provided by Dr. Henry Maurer of Alexantria are well reproduced, and there is an 
appendix on the wild flowers of Maryit, 


FP. Bytastixe Prenoo 

The one outstanding general work ia H. St, L. B. Moss, The Hirth of the Middle Ages 395-814, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, pp. xviii+291, with sketch-mapes and good illustrations, There are wefol discussions of 
historical problems in J. Miner, Bericht tiher die Literatur zur Geschichte dea romischen Reiches in der Zeit 
ton Diocletian bia Theodosius I 284-395 n. Chr. aus den Jahren 1915-1932. Bursian 61 (1935), Bd. 246 
pp. 43-130. 

For the ecclesiastical background: C. Paraporovios “Jeropia tis. dexAnotng “Adefavdpeias (62-1934), 
Alexundria, 15. Rev. by J. Levon, Her, d'Asst. ecclés. 31 (1995), pp. 777-9. 
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On A. E.R. Hoan, The Date of the Establishment of the Office of Praepomtus Pagi, see § 37 above. He 
produces evidence to show that the office waa in being by a.n. d08, 

A. Proaston has reconsidered La Capitation de Dioclétien, Rev, hist, 176 (1935), 1-13, on the basis of the 
Karania papyrus published by Boan (J £A 21, 88-0), This is an important article: P. concludes ‘que edit 
de 207 est défavorable wux théories qui fusionnent la jugatio et In capitetio de Dioclétien en un impit 
nnique—u il eat favornble en apparence aux théories issues de Savigny, qui affirment la distinetion d'une 
copitation personelle et d'une capitation foncitre,—mais que les difficultés des textes ne peuvent étre resolueg 
que par une théorie, qui, a la suite de Rodbertua, admet T'équivalence entre les unites fiseoles dee deux 
eapitutions. Malheureusement, l'édit de 297 ne nous permet pas d'affirmer que cette équivalence ait éte 
introduite demblée par Dioclétion en Egypte’. On this papyrus cf. U. Wickes, Archiv 11 (1935), 312-13; 
after reaching independently Edgar's correction of [dv] for [eof] in L. 9 (2A 21, 89) he paints out that the 
words «daly tiv dyer aotile a bong dispated problem: ‘der Text bestatigt die Angabe Conatantina in 
C. Thee. XTIT 10, 2, dass unter Diokletinn die pleba urbana immunis were! (beziglich der capitation)’; 
he considers that the “Motivierung’ of the measure given by the*prefect ia taken from the imperial edict; 

‘danach war edie Willkiir, die vorher in der Besteuerung bestanden hatte, die der Kaiser im [nteresse der 
Wohlfahrt der Provinzialen durch dio Nevordnung heseitigen wollte’ (of. aleppernfdvres 10, pepadodepia 17). 
If Wilcken is right in this suggestion, it is of the first importance for the understanding of Diocletian's 
fiseal policy. 

A. Proastot suggeeta that in the calculation of a caput and @ sixth found in P. Lond, Inv, 2574 publiahed 
by H. L. Buin, Meh Maspero 2, 105 (J2 A 21, 89), we should een a case of a au perindictio of one sixth. Her, 
hist. 176 (1035), p. 13, n. 1, 

In his introduction to P. Wiireb. 15 (284 21, 84) 0. Winckes now declares himself convinced that the 
yeeounye there mentioned is identical with the officiak of that name otherwise known only in the eighties 
of the fourth century; the office was therefore in existence by a.p. 335. 

For an encomion on an Emperor who is probably Julian the Apostate (Pap. Vind. 29834) ef. U. Witckes, 
Archiv 11 (1985), pp. 270-1. Cited here for reference to tho administration. 

E. Seiow’s Der Eid®im romisch-dgyptischen ProvinzialrecA, Part 2 (on which see § 6) primarily concerns 
students of Homan law, but it is of more general interest. Here in the forma of oath preacribed by the 
government can be traced one aspect of the great transition from the pagan to the Christian state, 
The discussion, ¢.9., of the tithes «tps and decmdrys, of the imperial riyq and leq, of the adjective Seies, is 
full of suggestion for the historical student. Here, too, is reflected the duerwmia enjoyed by the consorta of 
the emperors from Tiberius TI to api hc For a possible case of an oath by the dperj—the rirtus—of 
the emperor cf. deg. 15 (1935), 273- 

Students of Roman history Gee not overlook the highly suggestive studies of Crarmm Préacx. In 
theee papers ahe is writing on conditions in Ptolemaic Egypt, but they form valuable material for com- 
parative study. The difficulties of securing adequate man-power for agriculture and other essential aorvicos 
are vividly Uhostrted from the papyri in Réfexions sur les droits supérieurs de [état dana [ Egypte logide, 
Chron, i’ Ey, 10 (1035) 1n- 19, and in La difienté de requerir le travail dans P Egippte lagide, sftd. 343-40), 
These studies help us to understand the reasons for the gradual introduction of the oolonate asa legal status 
in the Roman Empire of the fourth century. A brilliant paper Politigne de roce ou politique royale!, Chron, 
d°Eg. 1D (1836), 111-38, is devoted to the problem confronting a sovereign who, in default of adequate 
sopplica of money, is foreed to reward his servants by granta of land. Mile Préaux might well have 
referred to the classical atudy of this problem—L. H. Hanruanns’s Ein Aapitel com spdfantifen wna 
frithmittelalterfichen Stacte (10913), To the student of Roman. history Mile Préaux has provided material 
for comparison with the working of the svatem of pronoia and with the effect of grants mace to charisticarii. 

(GG, Hanoracx, Histoire de la nation égyptienne, t11.—Review by BR. WEILL, Rev. critique 69 (1934), 20-31, 
by P. Contant, Rer, et, gr, 48 (1995), 163-5, by M. Exours, Musewm 42 (1034-5), coll, 217-20, by G. nx 
Jenraanion, Grientlia Christiana periodica 1 (1935), 547-8 





5. Social Life, Education, Economic History, Numismatics, Metrology 
A. SociAL Lire amp Epocarrmos 


Onsousa Mowrevecc has begun what, it is hoped, will be  seriea of Bicerche di social 
meni dell Equite gréco-romang with one on J featomenti in deg, 16 (1035), 67-121: in the same soherac 3-86, 
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ia an article by Awouna Zampon on Didaskalikai. Wuixten's Life and Letters (see JEA 20, 93) is reviewed 
by G. Gmuntst in Aeg. 15 (1995), 34-5, by W. M. Carper in C7. Rev. 49 (1935), 72-3, by W. Miner in 
Cl. Journ, 30 (1934), 114-16, by O. Mowrevecent in Boll, fil, class. 6 (1034), 22-5, and by W. A. OLpra THEE 
in Am. Hist. Rev. 40 (1935), 362-3, E. M. Axrowtant's work, L'astronomie égyptienne depuis les temvpa les 

plus reculés jusgu'd la fin de P'époque alerandrine (Paris, 1034), should be noticed here: it is reviewed by 
R. W. Sio.ey in JEA 20, 271-2, 





B. Eooxommc History 


F, Hecwervem has summarized New Light on Currency and Inflation in Hellenistic and Roman Times 
from Inscriptions ond Papyri in Economic History 3 (1935), 1-5. An article entitled Jn Roman Eguym, by 
Erne. H. Srewsren, in CY. Weebly 29 (1035), 25-0 deals with a weaver of Oxyrhynchus. A Hamburg disser- 
tation by E. Laren on Der Handel con Alexandreia is only known to me from a review by W. W. Tams in 
CL Mev. 40 (1005), L4—5. Other reviews of works already noticed mre: of A. Anprkanks, Droits de dowane 
(neo JE A 20, 04), by E. Breccia in Bull. Sor. Arch, @ Alex, 29 (1934), 367-71; of E. Guimn, Arcownling i 
the Zenon papyri (see JEA 21, 85), by L. Banpi in deg. 14 (1034), 481-8, by R.A. Macpowann in Liverpool 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 22 (1935), 131-3, by 0. Mowruvecent in Boll. fil. class. @ (1035), 
200-1, by C. Prtacx in Chron. d' Eg. 10 (1935), 384-7, by W. Scuvnart in Gnomon 11 (1935), 426-8, and by 
U, Witckes in Archiv 11 (1035), 200; for reviews of N. Lewis, L'induatrie de papyrus (seo JEA 21, 90), 
ef. § 7 below. 


C. NUMiSMATICS AnD MernoLogy 
R. A. Haatveor describes the coins found at Dimé in A. E. R, Boak's report on Soknopaiou Neaoa 
(ace § 4 © above), pp. 3747. J. G. Mitwe writes on *Phocasan Gold’ in Egypt in JEA 20 (1934), 106-4. 
A. Szonk contributes Nuovi appunti metrologici to Symb, Oslo, 13 (1994), 68-73. 


D. Byzaxtixe anp Aran 

The most important book published during the year ia perhapa that of H. Zoaaaccs, Zum Aampf der 
Welteprocken im ostrémischen Reich, Helsingfors, 1035, pp. 230. For the papyrologist the most interesting 
chapters are ch. 4, Das juristische Leben (with a special section devoted to Egypt); ch. 5, Die Latinismen in 
der juristischen Fackterminologie; oh. 6, Daa Militirwesen ; ch. 7, Die Latiniemen in der bycantinischen Militar- 
ferminologie, and the Appendix giving VerzercAnisse der Latinismen in der bycantiniachen Rechta- tow, Militar. 
ferminologie. Throughout the book the exceptional position of Egypt within the Empire is emphasized: 
the following sentences may be cited bere: ‘Wenn wir nun tinsero Untersuchungen iiber die Gerichtasprache 
in Agypten zusammenfassen, so konstatieren wir, dass seit dem Beginn des 4. Jahrhunderts daa Lateinische 
ale amtliche Sprache im Rechtawesen eingeftilrt worden war, in der ersten Zeit echeinen sogar die Urteile 
auch far Parteien mit griechischer Muttersprache lateinisch verkiindet 20 aecin. In der Folgezsit bildet sich 
dann die Praxis aus, die bis in d. 6. Jahrh. befolgt 2u scin scheint, namlich, dass din Muttersprache der 
Parteien nicht nur bei der Abfassung des Rechtespruchs sondern auch fiir die Verhandlungen auaachiag- 
pebend war, was in der Praxis eine Alleinherrechaft des Griechischen in dieser Hinsicht bedeuten diirfte, 
Ala Protokoll- und interne Amtssprache dominiert auch an den niederen Gerichtshifen in der Proving das 
Lateinische die ganze Zeit hindurch d.h. etwa bis zum J. 430, mit dem unsere Quellen aufhiren’ (p, 5), 

A. AxDEEADES 7 has discussed the question of the number of La Population de [Empire tysantin, 
Izvestiya no H lgorskiya Arkheologicheski Institut 9 (1035), 117-26, Thia paper is for the moat parts Tes umn pe 
tion of the arguments contained in the well-known article published in Metrom 1 (1920). On the basis of 
Fadict 13, c. 8 of Justinian—S million artabss (= 26} milliona of Roman modii) of grain importe:| from 
Egypt to Constantinople—A. calculates for the capital a population of at least 700,000), 

W. Hexesrexspere has published an important paper—Semerbungen zur Entricklungageschichte dea 
Agyptischen Monchtuma, Izvestiya na H'lgarskiya Arkheologicheski Inatitut 9 (1035), 355-62. For the Sara- 
baites—a term which he would derive from the Coptic Sa-n-awdét, the ‘r" being a‘ Verschreibung’ for 'n’—he 
compares the conditions of life implied by Preisizgke, 8.8. 5174 and 5175 (a.p. 612 and 513): in the second 
of these papyri he would take AafAo a8 = Laura. H, discusses the Meletian documents published in H. I, 
Bect's Jes and Christians in Egypt, and compares the Berlin Coptic papyrus published by C, Scar in 
ZAS 68 (10892), 60-8; he points out that in the will published by Cara (KRU 75), and disonssed by Stein. 
wenter (2. Sav, Kon. Abt. 19 (1030)] the “Teilerbe’ Elisa is described simply as mords, i.e. a layman: this 
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must mean that Elias had brought money into the anchoritic settlement whieh the anchorites were not 
prepared to surrender. 

P. Wireb, 16 (JRA 21, 84) is a surety-bond entered into by a Christian deacon for the appearance of a 
pricet should further inquiries be instituted. It is remarkable that the deacon cannot sign his own name: 
a monk signs on his behalf. 

W. Derovacx in Littroture chréfienne ef perpyrologie, Nowrelle Revue théologique, 1035, 810-43, gives a 
short history of papyrology and then considers the additions which the discovery of papyri has made to our 
knowledge of early Christian literature and in particular to our knowledge of the social life and beliefs of 
Egyptian Christians. ‘This is an attractive supplement to Winter's Life and Letters in the Papyri, 

E.R. Hanoy, Jox., The Large Estates of Byzantine Egypt (1931).—Rev. by M. F. McGracon, Class, Phil. 
29 (1934), 360-1. M. V. Levensesxo, A Istorii agrarnuikéA ofnoshentt ev Vizantii VI-VIT ev. Po dokumentom 
vizantiiskogo Egipta. Problemui istorii dokagitaliaichesthikh Obshcheaty & (1935), No. 1-2, pp. 75-110. 
1 have not os yet had an opportunity of studying this elaborate paper, based throughout an the papyri. 

R. 5. Mackensex in Beckgrownd of the History ude Moslem Litrurizs, Am, Journ. Sem. Lang. §1 (1934-5), 
114-25; 52 (1935-6), 22-33 (to be continved) discusses the problem of the destruction of the Library of 
Alexandria by the Arba. By the fourth century the Library was associated with the Serapeum and i, 
was protubly destroyed together with the Serapeum in a.p. 391. The lament of Orosiua on the empty 
bookshelves is evidence that in 416 there were no longer any large and ancient libraries in Alexandria. 
li ia suggested that the Jegend of the destruction of the Library by the Arabs arose amongst the Egyptian 
partisans of the house of “Ali when Saladin in the twelfth century cloged the academy and library main- 
tained by the Fatimid caliphs at Cairo. A. Grommany in Texte cur Wirtschaftsgeachichte Aegyplena in 
orihiecher Zed, Archir Orienfalni 7 (1935), 437-72, pla. li-lvii, hos published 27 Arabic papyri from the 
eighth to ninth centuries which are of considerable economic interest, supplying evidence for the history of 
prices (ef. wid. 5 (1093), 273-89; 6 (1004), 125-49]. 

P. Wareb. No. 20 is a Christian's statement of liability for tas—a worcypagy) raw gorredoeud| veiw) map" dud 
énpootou—from the Arab period and from the same period an émctalpa tof cwporoped ( t 651-62) together 
with a similar ésieraApa from the fourth century (Nos. 18, 19). W. discusses the meaning of the term copa- 
nritew and concludes that the essential feature of the transfer of property to which the word ts applied is 
the transference of tax-linbility to the new owner of the land. 

For culture in Byzantine Egypt surprising evidence ia to be found in a Latin parchment from Antinoe 
dating from ¢. aD. 00 and containing I. 149-98 of the seventh satire of Juvenal. C. H. Rowerrs, A 
fatin Parchment from Antinw, Aeg. 15 (1935), 297-202. “When we reflect that Juvenal was read in Upper 
Egypt, and in a good text at that, in an epoch during which, so we are accustomed to think, culture in 
Egypt was ot a very low ebb, and read and commented on over a period of a hundred years, two conclosions 
may suggest themeelves, the first that the influence of the ¢@Accoda, the last champions of pagan culture, .. - 
was till surprisingly vigorous, and the second that in the whole field of papyrology it is hardly possible 
to find stronger testimony to the enduring vitality of Latin culture.’ 

I have not been able to see W. Nearie, Die Juden in der griechisch-romiachen Welt. Aus Unterricht wid 
Forschung, 1035, 165-02, 

T have also not seen G. Monavesrnk, Der Nome der Bulgaren in einem griech. Papyrus. Adria Csoma 
Archivwm 1, Argpdinsengebond, 2. Heft 1935, 10 pp. 1 pl, on P.Vindob. gr. 2132. (Cited from the Brussela 
eard index.). Possibly this is the papyrus published by Wesseny in Mitt. a. d. Semmleng Hainer 
vi, 114, = Stud. Pal, xx, 153. 





6. Law 
A. GENERAL 
(i) Bibliography, Necrology, Congresses. 
(a) Bibliography. 
UC. Wickes, Uriwedenreferat, Archiv 1] (1035), 264-317, A. Canonnot, Aeg. 14 (1934) Bihliograsia 
meétodica GLI—37 (Diritto « amuministrazione 526-0) and ibid. 15 (135), M481 (Par. comm. o67—-); also T'eati 


receniemente publilicati, ibid. 14, 473-8; 15, 305-19, Chron, d'Eg. 10 (1933), Bibliothique: Egypte gréco- 
romaine, [BB-O4; 428-35, AZ 35 (1995), Papyruabunde 448-9, J urisprudens 507-9, P, Coumamr, Rev. é. gr. 
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48 (1105), Bulletin papyrofogique (Documenta, 565-71). F. Onrvimn-Mantrs, Rev. dial, dr. 14 (1935), suppl. 
with faac. 4, Bibfiographie courante, 1934, 41 pp. (economic and legal history in general): Anfiquit?, 8*-18*. 
M. Hommmret, Bycantion 10 (1935), 341-6, Bulletin papyrologigue, 1933-4 (Droit, Administration, HM4-8). 
E. Sup, J wristiecke Papyruskunde, Stud, ef Doc. 1 (1035), 450-5, includes only publications since Jan. | 
1035. Tt is the first of a series of bibliographical articles which is to be continued in subsequent punibies 
of the new journal issued by the Pontificium Inafitutuan Utrineyue Juria. Greek and Latin legal papyri of 
Ptolemaic and Roman times are to be considered primarily, but references to the preceding and following 
periods and to allied papyrological studies, such as economic history, are not to be excluded. 

(hb) Neerolegy. 

Notices of Cu, Arrieros: by P. Commer, Rev. hist. dr, 14 (1995), 609-22 (with bibliography) and 
Rev. arch. 5 (1935), 259-00; by A. Lurnanc, C.-R. Ac. Inaecr, of B.-L. (1035), 33-0. Notices of E. Cog: 
by P, Cormmer, Rev. hist. dr. 14 (1935), 153-67 (with bibliography); by A. E. Girranp, Stud. ef Doc. 1 
(1935), 460-11), Notice of P. Former: by G. Le Baas, Sind. ef Doc. 1 (1035), 481-5. Notice of 
F, Lt. Garrrira: by U. Winckes, Archiv 11 (1935), 518-19. Notices of A. Host: by H. 1 Bent, Proc. 
Bri, Acad. 20 (1935), 16 pp. and deg. 14 (1994), 499-508: by P. Jouguer, Ree. de phil. § (1994), 339-7; 
by L. Wenorn, Jahrb. der Bayerierhen Abademie der Wiasemachoflen 1934—5, 8 pp.; by U. Wickes, 
Archiv LL (1935), 318-19; by F. pe Zuuvera, Stud. ef Doe. 1 (1035), 486-8: by A B. Scuwarz, Capiiolium 
(Istanbul) 1935 (Offprint). Notices of O, Lawen: by W. W. Bocknasp, LOK &1 (1955), 265-7; by E. Levy, 
Rivista di diritta privato 5 (1035), 60-74; by F. Prowoseuimt, Stud. et Doe. 1 (1035), 466-80; by L. Wesamn, 
Jehrl. Bayer. Abad. 1094-5, 10 pp. and 24. Save. 55 (1895), vii-xi. Notice of D. P. Parrotias: by P. G. 
VaL.inpas, Mnemosyne Poppulia (1934), 5-15. Notice of A. yor Parwenster: by W. Exssurm, 2. Sar, ih 
(1935), 500-1. Notices of V. Sctanoga: by P. pe Frascisct, Arch. Giurid. 20 (1035), 3-13; by S. Ricooroxo, 
Bull, Jat, Dor. Hom, 42 (1034), 1-22; Notizie biegrajiche, Including bibliography, by L. T., shid, 22-40. 
Notices of K. Serve: by J. Ciaran), Chron. d Ey. 10 (1035), TT-8; by U. Wincnen, Archie 11 (1935), 318-19. 
Noticea of G. Virecit: by A. G. Amatroct, Ball, fil, class, 7 (1035), 73-6; by P. Contant, Bulletin Budd 40 
(1035), 69-00; by R. Pemrrren, Gaomon 11 (1935), 670-2. Notice of R. ne Rvaoimno by F. Mago, Arch. 
Giurid. 119 (1935), 208-20, 

(¢) Congresses. 

The remaining two volumes of the Bologna-Rome (April 1133) Congress of Roman Law, Congr, Int. di d. 
R., Rome Vol, mo and Bologna Vol. 1 (both Pavia, 1935) have appeared; also the Actu Congressus [uridict 
Internationalia VIE Soeculo ao Decretalibuse Gregoritti IX ef XIV a Codwe fustiniano Promulgatia, Romar, 
12-17 Novembria, 1934, in 6 vols. (Rome 1935), of which the first contains papers relating to the C./,, the 
second those treating of the relation between Christianity and Roman Law, and the third, fourth, and fifth 
those concerned with Canon Law and the relations between Church and State. Short accounts of the 104 
Congress by P. Commsrr, Rev. Aist. dr. 14 (1935), 86-9 and L. Wesamn, Z. Ser. 55 (1995), 401-0. List of 
papers relating to Roman law, Stud. ef Doc, | (185), 245-8, of those in vals. 1 and 2 tid, 502-4. A. Sten- 
WENTER, reviewing the papers read at the 3rd Papyrological Congress, 1093 (J 2A 21, 01) in Sted. ef Doe. 1 
(1935), 4448, says that no real papyrologist appears to be numbered among those scholars who assert a 
direct: evolution of Roman law from classical times to Justinian and mistrust allegations of foreign influence. 
E. Eorr, 2. Sar. 65 (1935), 368-72, indicates briefly the legal pointa in the volume, and adda a few words an 
P. Varsor., no. 10, discussed in G. Maxrevrrec's paper. Other reviews by W. Scuvmanr, (fnomon 11 (1035), 
0-12; F. Aivcnen), BZ 35 (1995), 16; A. Exneagor, OLZ 38 (1935), 416-18. The 4th Papyrological Con- 
gress (Florence, April 1935) ia briefly reported in Rev. Aviat. dr. 14 (1935), 391-3, by P. Contaset, who gives 
é list of the legal papers; by A. Catpenrst, deg. 15 (1996), 342-4, and H. KomrasnKoret, Gnomon 11 (1055), 
200-100, The proceedings are to be published in a special fascicule of Aeg. 16 (1996). Summaries of the 
papers read at the Jowrnes d'histoire du droit (Louvain, April-May 1995) are given Mer, Ava. dir. 14 (1935), 
404-91, und w list of those appearing in Mnemosyne Pappulia (Athens, 1034) in Stuf. ef Doe. 1 (1935), 
Fase. 2, 500, The Actes du # congr, int, dea dt, byz., Sofie, Septembre 1934, ore published as Bull, de Inst. 
archéoloyigue bulgere 9 (Sofla, 1035, 432 pp.). 


(it) Logal history of antiquity. 
(a) Cuneiform law, 
P. Kosenaxen, Keilschriftrecht, 2D. 80, we. 14 (1935) (offprint 20 pp.) repro: 
additions two lectures delivered at Oxford in 1994, The article, written with K's sasheairy slasity, may 
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serve as an introduction to the subject: ‘Cuneiform’ (no longer * Babylonian-Assyrian”) lezul history is a single 
branch of study because, in spite of national divergences, Babylonian culture impressed a similar form on 
all those systems of law which have left their records in cuneiform characters. K. is critical of Wenger's 
‘Legal History of Antiquity’. While acmitting that the new Oriental evidence may be treated as a means 
to o history of Greek and Roman law very different from the traditional product, he insists that the complex 
of legal systems revealed must aleo be studied for its own sake. In (otfliches w. wellliches Recht noch den 
Urkunden aus Suas, Orientalia 4 (1935), 38-80, P. Rosomaner discusses some of the problems raised by the 
documenta which V. Sc. made available in Actes juridiques susiens (| Mémoires de la mission archéologique 
de Perse X01, XXIM, XXIV), but those who hope from the title to find a clear parallel to the distinction between 
Jos and jus will bo disappointed. Avbussitm (or Kubussiim), indeed, is used with reapect both to gods and to 
human rulers who ‘tread outa path’, ie. lay down a law, whereas idinanm, commonly rendered * protec- 
tion’, is weed only in relation to gods, and together the two words signify the whole of the law, divine and 
human, but loss of divine protection appears as penalty for breach of contract made under an oath sworn by 
the human ruler; gods appear regularly among the witnesses to contracts so aworn, and divine persons are 
concemed with all manner of purely temporal relationships. Aibwaridm can refer to a single decree of a ruler, 
but it may refer to a code, and there ia some evidence that the ruler for the time being was regarded aa the 
author of the whole of the law in force. Parallelism between Babylonia and Elam is shown by the fact that in 
both countries the practice of swearing by the king gives way to that of swearing by the god; in both, too, 
the aasertory, as oppoéed to the promissory outh, appears to be sworn exclusively by the cod. The oath by 
the king, implying his divinity, waa probably a Sumerian institution inconsistent with the relizious ideas of 
the Semitic peoples who succeeded to power on the fall of the dynaaty of Ur. Among Koschaker’s chrono- 
logical arguments the chief legal interest lies in the evidence brought forward for the succession of brothera 
in preference to sons in the roling fumilies ot Susa (ef. JEA 20,95). In Rev. hist. dr. 14 (1935), 423-5, K. 
treats of a different distinction in Babylonian law between beffum and midcrum. Both are divine, but the 
rigidity of the former needs correction according to the idea of government implied in the latter. Roman 
aequifas ia not wmiarum, for it lacks the social clement, but Byzantine and Christian aequites ia more like it, 
amd it may be that Christianity was influenced in this respect by ideas of the ancient East. L. Orrennenme, 
in Studien =u den althabylonischen Stadirechten, Orientalia 4 (1935), 145-74, calls attention to unexpected 
coincidences in matter and form between documents from two North-Babylonian cities (Dilhat and Kish) 
and those from the southern cities of Larsa and Nippur. Both have affinities with Susa, which remain un- 
explained, but « Inter similarity between Elamite forma and those of the southern cities is probably to be 
attributed to the conquest and ends acon after Hammurabi’s victories. A further unexplained example of 
‘Elamite’ influence ia to be found in the practice, beginning in Dilbat under the last ruler but one of Ham- 
muribi's dynasty, of sealing with the nail. The Assyrian Laws by G. BR. Dmrver and J. C. Mies (Oxford, 
1935, 54 pp.) includes the ‘Old Assyrian Laws’, ic. the three fragmentary tableta of which two are in the 
Louvre and one in Philadelphia (v. 2. Sap. £5 (1928), 529-82), and the ‘Middle Assyrian Laws’, ic. the nine 
tablets discovered by the German excavators at Asshur, 1903-14, The longest of these (Tablet A) has been 
called by Koechaker a‘ Rechtsspiegel fir Frauen, speziell fir Ehefrauen’, but the editors take the view that 
the texts are nota ‘mirror’, but a series of legislative amendments to o body of laws which was either the 
Babylonian code itself or a body of Inws closely related to it, Besides the transliteration and tranalation 
of he text the work contains a leyal commentary, invaluable for comparative purposes, 2 Phil | 
Critical Notes, and Sumerian and Assyrian glossaries. The third (Urkunden in Form gewihnlicher Protokolle) 
and fourth (Sacilich swsommenhdngende Urkunden) parte of G. E1ssen's and J. Lawy's Die allassyriachen 
Aechtsurbunden vom A iliepe have appeared (M itteil. d. vorderasiat.-aeg. (rex. 33, Teil 34 (1035), 220 pp.). There 
are indexes to the four purta, but the juristische Erlduterung is atill to come. M. Davin, Tijdschrift 14 (1935), 
1-8, discusses some of the legal pointa raised by Bohl’s recent publications of documents in the Leiden 
collection (Mededeelingen wit de Leideche Verzameling vox Spijkerachrift. -lnecripties, | and 2, and Er 
Oriente Lur, no, 2, 50 ff—not seen). The economic texts are said to confirm the view that private ownership 
of land was unknown in the early Sumerian period, i.c. until about 2200. ‘There are discussions of tirhatum 
(not prefiem irginitatis, but provision for widowhood or divorce) and of auperficies solo cedit, with references 
to Ptolemaic law (cf. below, c). A. Unawan, Archiv Orienhifnd 7 (1035), 8, gives short summaries (with 
facsimiles) of five contracts of the Third Dynasty of Ur scquired by the University of Jena before 1014. 
M. Sax Nroond, td., 16-28, continues his Parerga Babyloniea (JEA 21, 01, ete.), No. 15 treats of two 
contracts, eich belonging to a type rare in the late Babylonian period. The first, Pohl. 1, 14, of 873-572 5.0., 
is a ‘true’ adoption of an illegitimate infant by his mother's brother. The child is to count as junior to bis 
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uncle's existing eon, and both children are to serve * the Lady (i. Istar) of Uruk and the King’. Baw N. 
thinks that this provision probably explains the further clause whereby the adopter swears not to give the 
‘ehild to his (the adopter's) brother or sister. The adopter has limited his parontal power by dedicating the 
ehild to religions service, and the poldfw relationship (analogous in many ways to sapaperd) must not be 
disturbed by his entering into a similar relationship even with his nearest relations if they whould claim it on 
faiaily grounds, The second contract, RE. vio, 47, of 551-550 o.c., ia o hiring of a wet-nurese from her father, 
the first Babylonian independent document of thia sort to become known. Sas N. notes that he haa given 
up his former opinion that in old Babylonian law the nursing contracts were always intended to create 

& “fale” adoption and must be clearly distinguished from contracts of hire. No. 16 treats further of 
Gesie prebends (cf. JEA 20, 95). Tt now appears that even after propesed new holders had been found 
fit by the temple asembly, a final appointment by the director of the temples (aa by the dpyepeds in the 
Egyptian parallels) was necessary, and was notified to the royal commiasary as head of the roval exchequer 
in the temple. No. 17 (ibid. 367-71) points out the importance of the numerous documents concerning the 
aininistration of the temple of Eanna for the late Babylonian period, and, by way of example, discusses 
YBT vu, 186, of 524-623 b.c., which has reference to » temple milling monopoly. Articles by the same 
author on Diehstoll, Dienslvertrag, and Dreufyeld appear in the Reallexikon der Aseyriologie. He also reviews 
two collections of Arabic papyri by A. Guommans, Z. Sar. 55 (1035), 450-44 (Arabieche Popyri ane den 
ataativchen Museen zu Berlin, Band I, Teil 1: Protokolle uw. Rechteurkunden (1934); and Arabic Paopyri in the 
Egyptian Library I: Protocols and Legal Texts, Cairo, 1035—not seen). 


(6) Egyptian fae. 

E. Surpn, AVGR 27 (1985), 268-77, continues his Sommelhericlt of tranalations and treatises concerning 
pre- Ptolemaic law for the years 130—4. The chief work recorded is J. Preexsn's Ast. des inatifutions ef du 
droit privé de Cancienne Egypte, vols. 1 und 2 (JA 21,92), While fully recognizing the great value of the 
work, 5. notes that since the second volume appeared nearly oll the documents in it have been republished 
by K. Serne in the new edition of his Urkbunden des alten Reicha, 1 (1933), 0 that Pimmnwe’s translation® 
must now be compared with Series new publication of the texte. Suro. aleo reviews the book in Z. Sov, 65 
(1935), 345-52, where he disagrees with P.’s view that the conception of » legal person is implied as early 
aa the Third Dynasty by reason of the treatment of funds devoted to the cult of the dead, and expresses tho 
wish that P. had gone into the question of the importance of the Nile in giving rise to a state embracing the 
whole country and to nbeolutiam. FE. Srec, Ree, de phat. 10 (1006), 43-55, while expressing his great acdmira- 
tion for an epooh-making work, points out that the nature of the authorities haa forced P. to rely in large 
measure for his reconstruction of the history of institutions on the titles of officials, and makes some criticiama 
based on tho difficulties which similar methods encounter in solving Roman and Byzantine problems. 
a. Presne himeelf, Her. Acs. ofr, 14 (1005), 419-21 (Journdées d'hiet. du dr.), gives a short account of judicial 
achministration onder the Fourth and Fitth Dynasties, in which he refers also to his third volome as in 
the press, [t hea since appeared aa La Vi? Dynastic ef fe démembrement de [Empire (2 faacicules, together 
053 pp. Brogels, 1935). J. Carawr, Chron. d' Ry. 10 (1035), 215-24, gives a translation, with some explana- 
tory remarks, of the Amherst Papyrus concerning tomb-robberies under the Twentieth Dynasty, com- 
pleted by that of the Pap. Leopold U1, now found to contain the beginning ond other missing parta of the 
document. The beginning gives a the personnel of the great council which heard the result of the inquiry 
into the robberies, A short account of the new papyrus and the circumstances in which it came into his 
hands ia also given by J. Capant in 0.-R, Ac. Imecr. ef BL. (1935), 121-7. C, Patacx reviews Sir H. 
Thompéon’s A Family Archive from Stal (JA 21, 92) very favourably in Chron. d' Bg. 10 (1985), 162-0; an 
unsigned review alao appears Wed. 65-4, 


(c) Greek tow. 

G. A, Pernorovnos, Urefpo wal dfdhifig rod dpylow GAqeeod Seaton (Offprint from “Apyeior “Mawriuwod 
Aueaiow 2 (1935), 33 pp.), does not touch papyrology, but gives a short, well-documented account, ending in 
a defence of Greek law against Cicero's unflattering comparison with Roman. J. H. OLiver, Hesperia 4 
1935), no. 1, 1-32, discusses again the question of the «ipfas und dforee and the republication of Solon’s 
lawa by Nicomachus, @ propos of wm marble block digeovered in the Agora during the course of excavations 
by the American School of Classical Studies in April 1033. block contains on the obverse a fragment of « 
law, probably dating from the end of the fifth century, defining where the responsibility lay for the main- 
tenance of triremes, and giving some details of the legal procedure involved in case of dispute, On the 
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reverse is a fragment of a sacred calendar, part of the re-edition of Solon’s laws. For dfores and mipfes 
cf. also M. Guannvoci, Rendie. Pont. Ace, 7, 367 ff. (not seen), quoted by M. N. Ton, JHS §5 (1985), 200 

W. Heteesnasp, AVR 27 (1985), 335-04, reviewa favourably U. E. Paota’s Studi aul processo aitien 
nimi am 92). He is particularly interested in the implications of the questions raised for modern political 


I hve not acen OT. E. Pao, L'aulonomia del diritte commerciale mantis nella (frecia claance (offprint 
from Atti pro Tabula d' Amalpha 1), Naples, 1934, 22 pp. 


(d) Roman daw. Oriental, Hellenistic, and Christan Influence. 


Two works. 8. Riconsowo, Corao di dir. rom,, Purte 2, ond E. Ansenrant, J ntrod. stor, allo studio del dir: 
rom. judtinianes, Porte 7, were montioned last year as having the oriental character of late R.L. as their main 
presecupation. A new volume of the former, Stipulationes, confractua, pacta (unnumbered, Milan, 1935, 
485 pp.) has appeared, anid the fourth chapter of the latter has alao been reprinted, Sind. ef Doc. 1 (1935), 
0-47, under the title, J fattors della eeoluzione del dir. rom. postelassico fa formazione del dir. rom, piustiniane. 
G. Doxateti, Arch. Giorid. 114 (1935), 238-41, while reviewing Albertario favourably, thinks he sometimes 
aasnmes Christian influence where Stoicism is more probable, V. Anawo1-Rur, reviewing E, ALnewranto's 
Studi di dir, ron. 0 (SEA 20, 04-5) in Arch. Giwrd. 113 (1935), 71-81, is closer to A.’s position than Ricco- 
bono's, but thinks A.'s theories would be more convinemg Uf the black and white were not always so sharply 
contrasted. Other favourable reviews by F. Parsasnmm, Gnomon 10 (1934), 274-7, and L. Wenoen, 
AVGR-27 (1035), 278-86. IT have not seen Cristenesimo ¢ dir. rom. by M. Rosren, FE. Buss, and G. 
Vismana (Milan, 1935), vii-406 pp.), but M. Ronenrt, Le collesioni givatinianee ¢ Wl Cristtanesimo, Congr. 
dnt. did. r. Koma ot (1935), 131-4, gives a summary of his introduction, insisting upon the importance of 
studying patristic literature and of distinguishing different aspects of the problem. It appeara from E. 
Semis review, AA (1935), 144-5, that Rosset: contributes csays on ‘ Nesciferua pro tom nolo habetur' 
nelle font) cristiane primitive, and influenza cristiana mello srolimento slorica dei path mudi; Busat one on 
La donazrone nel suo svolgimento storico, and Viswara one on La donarione nuciale del d, ebroico e nelle fonti 
cristione in relazione al d. 7. postelaasico, 5. Ricooposo, L'influeso del Cristianesimo aul dir. rom., Congr. Int. 
did. r. Home om (1935), 61-78, emphasizes the effect of Christian ethics in post-classical times, to which the 
muaterialiat interpretation of history blinded the nineteenth century. Even to-clay infatuation for Byzantine 
and oriental influence, fed by the flow of papyri, has led to the treatment of Latin texts as secondary, and 
the Corpus Luris is explained by reference to these Graeco-Egyptian documents. On the other hand, A. Beox, 
Christentum wu, nachblassische Rechtaentwicklung, ibid., 01-122, uses patristic literature to show that, apart 
from. a few matters, the influence of Christian conceptions on the private law of the West was negligible, and 
G. Bavinna, La eadificazione giuatinianen ¢ il Cristianesimo, thid., 125-5 (summary), holds that, though some 
provisions have the definite purpose of introducing rules of the Christian religion, Christian ethics, being 
other-worldly, had not transformed society and could not therefore affect private law at all deeply. Moat of 
what is alleged to be Christian is Stoic, H. 8. Anivisatos, Les reawports de fa législation eccl/siastique de 
Justinien avec ler conona de { Eglise, itid., 81-7, asserts that Cacsuropapiam, though allowing no organization 
within the State to exercise power except through Stute authorization, did not prevent Justinian, deeply 
imbued os he was with religious faith, from solving the question of the relations between Church and State 
in an ideal manner. F. Kozan, Lea Chretiens d' Egypte ont-ils adoptd et svivent-ils jusgu'd nea jours te bégisla- 
tien Juatinenne on uniguement le Code Théodosen commu sous fe nom de coutumier Syro-Romain ?, Congr. 
furid. Internat. 1 (1985), 173-224, takes the view that native Egyptian law survived through the Ptolemaic 
and early Roman periods, that it formed the chief clement in the orientalization of Roman law which began 
with Constantine and was finally achieved by Justinian, and that J.'s legislation, being thus suited to the 
national character, hat reminined in force until the present day. The Syro-Roman law-book is a vulgarizntion 
of the customary part of the ©.7A, Ita use by Coptic canonista cannot be denied, but they reject it when it 
contheta with J. That it received any authority at all is to be explained mainly by ita Syrian origin and the 
cloge connexion between the Syrian and Egyptian Monophysites as exemplified by the career of Severus. 

L. Wescen, Mdnmisches oder orientalischea Rechtaget in C. 1 Cod. Just, 7.7, ibid., 1, 203-34, aces a connexion 
between the power of manumission veated in one comsors according to the new Gaius and Justinian’s enact- 
ment that manumission by one co-owner should be effective, subject to compensation of the others, The 
clasieal rule that the manumitter lost his share to the others (Llp. Reg. 1. 18. Paul Sent. 4. 12. 1) cannot 
have been uncontradicted. The ambiguitay mentioned by Justinian does not refer so certainly to fidei- 
comminary mantumission only as Mitteis thought, and the papyri concerning partial manumission show that 
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even here full freedom was the object in view. Partial manumission ia found in Oriental systema (otondi, 
Ser. Gtur, 3, 0-77), but there is nothing in ¢’../. 7. 7, 1. parallel to the Jewish manumission by asingle owner 
pro parte, or to the Jewish objection to a stutus intermediate between freedom and slavery on the ground 
of resulting impossibility of marriage. The source of Justinion’s reform is thus to be found notin the Enst, 
but in Roman tradition, still known in the Eastern Empire in or shortly before Justinian's time from the 
text of Giniua as it appears in PSI 1182. (For this dating ef. below, A iii.) Consortium may have been omitted 
from the Veronese precisely because it would have supplied an argument against the view of partial mara- 
mission accepted in the Weat. F. Porsasnem, Nature coairactus wed nolura acionts, Stud, ef Dee. | ( 1854, 
73-82, argues that theese phrases, which co not occur in pre—Justinianean constitutions or in Western sources, 
can only come from the Eastern schools, G. La Presa, La genesi del sistema nella giwrisprudenza romana, 
Proflemi generali, Studi in onore di F. Virgili (Siena, 1935, not seen}; L'arte sistemeatrice, Hull. Jat. Dir. Rom. 
42 (1034), 330-55; f7 Metodo, Studia ef Documenta 1 (1095), 319-48, discusses the effect of Greek acientific 
methods, in particular those of dialectic, in laying the foundations on which Roman jurisprudence waa built, 
E, Canvet, Sui mpporti tra dl diritto romano e Oriente, Congr. Jnt. did. r., Roma 1 (1035), 557-005, is a plea 
for the co-ordination of studies of all the Jegal systems of the Eastern Mediterranean on the ground of 
oonstant interaction. Comparison is not enough, Two aaa should be distinguished. In the earlier, Roman 
lnw is the recipient, and ia influenced mainly by Syrian and Hebrow law, in a minor degree by the systems 
Sad ees In the later, in ite turn it has a profound effect on the Muhammadan, aa well oa, in 0 

paser degree, on the Armenian and *Copto-Ethiopian’ eystems. C, A. NaLLNo's views on the Syro-Roman 
bine book (Studi Bonfante 1 (1930), 203-61) aro-strenuonsly opposed. ‘The luw is certainly not Roman, and 
even if the translation into Syriac ix assumed to be as late as the eighth century, Nauumo's hypothesis of 
didactio origin, disappearance, and rediscovery is unsupported conjecture. 


(¢) Coptic law, 

A. STEmswEnten, Zur Edition der koptiachen Rechtsurkunden aua Djéme, Orientalia 4 (1935), STT-85, 
describes the methods which be and G. Sreorporrr propose to adopt in their vol. of W. E. Cava and 
G, Srmmporrr’s Aoptiacke Rechisurkunden des 8 Johrh. aus Djéme (Theben), asl, by way of example, 
gives a translation, with introduction and notes, of KRU 1G, F. A(comen), BZ 35 (1035), 176, haa note on 
STEINWESTER § Bedeutung der Papyrologie fiir d. kopt, Urkundentehre (Pap. u. Altertummnriseenschafl, 1034, 
902-15). K. F. W. Sommmpr, GA 107 (1935), 400-26, gives varying readings and his own translation of 
parts of each of A.A. Scnuui.er's Ten Coptic Legal Texts (f BA 20, 06). See alag above, A ii d, and below, 
A vi and 0. 

(iii) Juristic texts and comments, 

In his Preface to Urlunden der Plolemaerzeit, 11, Band (Papyri aua Oberigypten) 1. Lieferwng (1995), 
TU. WILckxs announces that the volume when complete will contain, in addition to the few third-century 
documents, those of the century (with « few of the first) divided into two main groups: (i) documents 
of the Choachytat, of the Pastophoroi of Amenophis, drafts (Anieeteungen), receipts, eto., of the royal bank 
of Thebes (including some not yet published), followed by (ii) ‘Miscellanea’ and o word-list covering both 
volumes. The present Liefernag includes the third-century documenta (nos, 151-9), mostly of legal impor- 
tance, and the first Choachytai documents (nos. 10-29), ie, the chief ‘Hermias’ texta, Tor. 2, Par, 14, and 
Tor, 1), These last are prefaced by a general explanation of the Hermins case ond a short appreciation of 
the legal points involved. W. accepts E. Scabseaven’s view (Liegenschafterecht, 32 ff. ; cf. 2. Sav. 50 (1930), 
614) that Hermias is not bringing o rindicafie, but claiming o sort of interdictal protection ugwinst forcible 
disposession. This is shown (a) by the form of the claims and decisions, (b) by the fret that he never 
approaches the ordinary courts but only officials with the duty of keeping the peace, whose decisions do not 
have the force of res iudicaia and cannot be pronounced by default. The reason for Hermias’ conduct 
appears from what opposing counsel saya in no. 162 vu. 3 ff, 1c. that before the xeqeereral he would not 
even have been heard unless he produced documentary evidence which he evidently had not got. ‘The 
wording of no. 162 v1. 6-7 (rq arrevfor) shows that the yenponoral would have been the proper tribunal, 
and |p. $1) the failure of the defendants to vouch their predecessors in tith: to warranty ia also due to the fact 
that euch a proceeding would only have been possible in an ‘ordinary’ court. The difficulty that the plaintiff, 
as Well na the defendants, appears to rely on the cpoordypera wepi epofecutor, although the provisions quoted 
obviously favour the defendants, W. explains (p. 83), following Peyron, by supposing that the plaintiff must 
have had a different part of these rules of prescription in mind, P's translation of no. 162 rv, 30 ff. is, how- 
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over, impossible, and W. iainaen foun the shennve ai seen ie, Beene? that it concenss 4 Leanne in which 
reach 162 vin. 9, werd roby maliruteds véyovs wel ra dyplopara that the xequarierel energy wes their judge- 
menta on the law of the autonomous Greek cities. There ia » short appreciative review by H. Konren- 
BECTEL, Gnomon 12 (106), 58-0. J.C. Namen, deg. 14 (1034), 452-2, Ad papyros quostam Cqire -Lenon tans 
IV (wit.j, continues his criticiams, treating of nos. G9504, G20, SINIZ), SDD, GMS, 59627, SOGSS, 59639, 
FOO, GM, GEMS, SOT, SO96GG. In Aes, 15 (1085), 207-27, under the auspices of M. Nonsa, several 
students of Florence and Pisa publish ten Pupiri della Societd Italiane, the following being of legal interest: 
no, | (J. 5. Doxapnow), a guarantee on behalf of a woman of a.p. 212; no. 2 (G. Pooor), a petition apparently 
aaking for the removal of the petitioner's name from a list of persons subject to a higher rote of taxation, 
ap, 222: no. 3 ye A. Germann), a request for the inclusion of two boys in the list of dodecadrachmot (third 
ase ci no, 4 (G. A. Gernanp), a lense of land belonging to the city of Oxyrhynehus (third century); 
no. 9 (8. Camera), t sale of the third part of a house, of ap. 430, A, CannEentst, thid,, 240-8, publishes a 
contract of mwtuun of the late first or early second century from the unpublished papyri of the Milanese 
collection. E. Vissen, id., 207-76, publishes with a short commentary six letters and documents from the 
Berlin collection, Only one, P. 160465, is of serious legal interest. It is a opodoyin of sale dated about 
ap. 300. In line & we find derog [Tepis socon wal dradqs [clai deerqerror ded dolpors. LH, as W. SORT BART 
suggests, we take the last two items as parallels, the meaning may be “free from liability to seizure by man 
or demon’, and we have an argument for the ‘legal’ interpretation of ¢radyj. The editor herself has doubts, 
amd for obviously good reasona. 0. Mowreveccmt, iad., 303-4, proposes to pet rid of some difficulties in 
P, Oxy, xvi, 2134 by taking adqAaos a8 the genitive of a» proper name, which has now been found in some 
of the Michigan ostraca. ©. Mowstrevecomt, ifid,, 341-2, Aapperti tra PS! VEL OH-813 ¢ P. Mich. 1, ehows 
that the entries of a duodoyia depos and & ovyypady zpubtriein P. Mich. [, 121 weran, so, 3 and 4, most refer 
to the marriage contract mentioned in PSI 04, and that the entry of a duolspla epoodopds in P. Mich. m, 124 
verso, t, bin all probability refers to the receipt of an addition to the dowry in PSI (kM itself. Other identifioa- 
tions are aleo possible. A. E. BR. Boar, tbid., 265-6, publishes P. Mich. Inv. 6620, A petition addressed to 
Apollonius, atrategoe of Heptabomaa, The petitioner asks that his opponent ahould be summoned by an official 
to appear at the approaching assize of the prefect, Haterius Nepos, and states the nature of his claim, a debt 
of 63 drachmae, The date, according to B,'« reasoning, cannot be earlier than 120. P. Lonel. Inv, 2554, 
published with translation and commentary by C. H. Rowerrs (Two Papyri from Oryrhynchus, JRA BO 
(1034), 20-8) ts a request dated a.p. 240 and addreased to two AfodiAawes for the cancellation of a earoy7 
Tay dvopdrov on repayment by the petitioners of the loan which it secured. No aimilar document haa been 
published previously. ‘The legal nature of the waroy) remains obscure, but Mitteis's view that it refera to 
entry on a list of debiferes fieci is now seen to be too narrow. C. H, Ronewrs, J#A 21 (1935), 62-6, publishes. 
Two letters of the Byzantine period, The second, P, Berol, Inv. 2753, IL 9-12, has reference to » guarantee 
which the writer waa forced to give on behalf of the addressee to one of the numerarti before he was allowed 
to leave Memphis. 4. ne Parmany, ?. Lond, 2565 (Péea, 1095), 9 pp., contains legal proceedings held before 
Sahinus, Prefect of Egypt, cirea a.p. 250, A discussion on nomination to one liturgy or more forms ita 
subject (not seen). C. Paéacx. Chron. Ey. 10 (1935), 306-8, reviews N. Houtwers'’s Papyra grece inddits 
du Care (Mfdl, Maspero 2 (1034), 17-31), Three of the five documents are of legal interest: no. 1, o Jetter 
from the prefect to a strategue; no. 2, a receipt; and no. 4, a fragmont of a wopayyella. She also gives a short 
account, ihid., 300, of the very curious Préf de greing of ap. 497, published by G. Rovmuann, Md. Maspero 
2 (KH, 177-184. ML Saw Nieoro, OL4 38 (1055), 670-1, reviews UxkvLI-(G-YLLENBAND's commentary on 
the Gnomon (JHA 21, 92) with some severe strictures from the technical Roman law paint of view. M. 
Rosrovrzerr, Gromon 11 (115), 522-8, is more favourable, though he regrets the absence of a full biblio- 
graphy and that the author has contented himself with giving his own views on earlier research without stating 
the resulta of that research, A few comments on particular points are added. In particular R. refuses to 
accept any translation ao far suggested for the words in the proemium ¢r dow weddAge. “These words contain 
no material description of the contents but are an expression borrowed from rhetoric meaning aimply 
"Die vorliegenden Kapitel’, iz. ‘the chapters handed over herewith’. It is also stated that C. B, Weuies 
has confirmed Parrviias’ reading votre 9 for sof wdévou in P. Dura 5 (JNA 18, 98; 21, 93) by reference to the 
original, P. Connarr, Nev, et. fr. 49 (1935), 501-2 praises U.-G.'s ‘patient and clear erudition’: O. Moses: 
Eco, deg. 15 (1035), it also favourable. ‘The new fragmenta of Gains: the seventh edition of the Teubner 
text, + oiited by B. Ki‘enen (1095), includes the new knowledge, and F. ng Zunvera has published the 
paragraphs recovered from PS! 1182 and P. Oxy. xv, 2103, together with o translation and short notes, as 
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Supplements to the Institutes of Gaius (Oxford, 1935, 12 pp.), V.Anaworo-Rum, I! nwooo Gaio, Discussioni ¢ 
Revisioni, Bull. Ist. Dir. Rom. 42 (1034), 571-624, gives on amended text of PSI 1182 with textual notes, 
followed by discussion of the points raised by other scholars. J.C. van Oven, Tijdachrift 13 (1034), 248-53, 
gives the text and a brief account of the fragments. L. Wenarnr, reviewing FE. Anmentanio, Studi di dir. 
rom. J, in AVG 27 (1935), 278-86, saya at p, 281 that PSI 1182 cannot, according to P, Leman and 
R, vV- Heceen, be safely dated before the sixth century, and refers to a forthcoming article by himself and 
Sreoux to be published in Sitcungsb. Boyer. Abad. Wiss, H. KReLien, 2. Sov, 65 (1005), 159-82, in o 
moderate article Zur Frage der Zuverlisripkeit unserer Gaiwsiberlieferung, shows on the one hand that the 
work which we know as the Institutes of Gaius dates from the classical period (though it is not o literary 
‘ classic’), but on the other hand that, like the Digest, though in a lesser degree, it needs detailed investiga- 
tion to clear it of gloases and interpolations. He applies the methods which he advocates to two passages, 
the first seven paragraphs of Bk. 1, where he comes to the conclusion that almost the whole text ia genuine, 
and Bk. 4, 48, where he gets rid of a long-standing difficulty by regarding argumentum . ., solebat asa ploas, 
I have not seen V- Ananoto-Ruiz, Les nowreaur fragments dea Inatifutes de Gaius, Al Qanitn wal Jgtisdd 4 
(1934), 65 if. A. Koxovnen, Congr, /nternat. di dir. rom. Roma ow (1935), 497-526, argues that Gains was 


pee eh eye mare a Ryrian, Jewish, or Egyptian origin, and that be held an important post in 
Hadrian's secretariat. See also p (vii) below. 





(iv) Diplomatic. 


5. Avogapno, Le aroypadal di proprieit nell Egitia greco-romano, Aeg. 15 (1035), 191-206, studies both the 
returns of tax-payers and those made to the Pifkottiey ¢yerioeow, accepting Harmon's results (J EA 21, 93) 
concerning form and contents of the latter, and the view that owners were in fact left free to notify their 
acquisitions when they pleased, We note the clearing up of the position of the f4¢, mentioned in connexion 
with the verification of returns of animals (145); the refuesl to accept Seidl's view that the exaction of an 
oath in returns of animals was left to the discretion of the revenue officials (173), and the argument that 
droypagal of dBpoyia had to be in by the beginning of Pharmouthi when the éxiowedas took place (186-9). 
Pp. 192-210) treat of the social and economic data to be derived from droypadai. Table of documents, 
pp. 132-7. An appreciative review of Hanmons’s stody with a summary of his main conclusions is given by 
C. Prkavx, Chron. d'Eg. 10 (1935), 393-6. PSI 1183, apart from the new Gains the only Latin text in 
vol. xt (1935) (published previously in Wel. Maspero 2 (1034)), consista of two incomplete copies of 
the same document, in which a person whose name is lost statea that he and his children were given Roman 
citizenship by Claudius in a.p.45, and also that he owns certain immovable property in Oxyrhynchnus jointly 
with other persons, as well as, apparently, movables. It may be an deoypedd}, but if so it is the only Latin 
one known, and the editors suggest that it may be something quite different, ¢g. a document concerning an 
inheritance. In Studi bizentini ¢ néoellented (1935), 251-07, Registro Vatweane di atti Woontini di diritts 
privaio, G. Fremant DALLE Srape pives the text of a Vatican MS. dating from the first half of the sixteenth 
century together with o Jegal commentary. Nineteen documents—aulea, marriage contracts, contracts of 
apprenticeship, and ane maritime loan—are included, all certainly coming from Constantinople and dated 
between 1363 and 1372. The editor gives good grounds for his belief that the collection is one of notarial 
enrolments, some of the documents being quite short statements of the gist of the transaction, which may 
or may not have been followed by a fuller contract. In the first document aleo there follow after the state- 
ment of the pormhese the words “fortor ye pa ors rd pniey olxideow expaty mapa rot eipydrow Aquytpiow Gerep 
Ty yor alrg (Guccr, Gorepor tolvov éferdoarres elpoyer ay oben abryp dAAd ypads toes, which in the editor's opinion 
point to a quasi-judicial activity of the tabwlarius who drew up the document. If hia general conclusion iaright 
the collection is, he anys, the first known example of a Byzantine counterpart to a class of legal documents well 
known in the West in the Middle Ages. F. Dittorn), BZ 35 (1935), 175, in his notice refers, among other 
points, to a scholion (Mpardruror, Homnacn, Barilioa 0, 482) which mentions an enactment of Alexios 
Comnenos allowing such documents to be used as evidence if the originals were lost. I have not seen M. 
_Poma, La conserpazione dei documenti giuridici nell antica Roma, Palermo, 1034, vi+-93 pp., or GuiaK, Das 

Urkundenwesen wn Talmud im Lichte der gr-aeg. Papyri w. dea gr.-nim, Rechts, Jerusalem, 1935, iv +162 pp. 
(v) Personifications of law. 

M. Norsa and G. Vrre.u, De Papiri della Societd Italiana, Annali della R. Seucla Normale super. di 
Pisa 4 (1995), 1-16: the second of the four fragments published, pp. 3-14, consista of fragmenta of poems of 
Euphorion, col. 1 and col. to L 26, being attributed to that author's Opt, Both @dpus and Aicy are personi- 

M 
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fied and characterized. Varying restorations by P. Maas, Gnomon 11 (1935), 102-4, and E. Loner, Rie. da fil. 

1 13 (1935), 67-8, who would read Adeqy ir’ dea zypihew tyros deipe for the editors’ re ypqior. K. Larre, Philologus 

| 00 (1935), 129-55, explains @dur rywpdv doe by reference to xakaw érerdppobor Eeyuw as Helferin des Guten, 

} am! notes that the usual list of sina, offences againat the gods, parents, and guests is here extended by the 
addition of ‘wresting the lawa’. ‘The text is also discussed by F. Prosren, Phil. Woch. 55 (1935), 1357-00, 

| (vi) The onth. 


E. Serr, Der Eid im riimiach-dgypt. Provinzialrecht, [7 : Die Zeil vom Beginn der Regierung Diokletiams 
bis sur Eroberung Agyptens durch die Araber, Miinch. Beitr., no. 24, 1935, holds that the peculiarities of the 
Exyptian law of oaths in the Dominate were no longer due to a provincial policy different from that of the 
rest of the Empire, but to a rebirth of native ideas in spite of the theoretical unity of law which Diocletian 

| had been most successful in embodying in practice. 8. finds new evidence for his view that the form of oath 

was officially prescribed during the Principate in P, Dura 73, and holds that this practice continued until 

about the reign of Arcadina and Honotius. The influence of Christianity was slow in making itself felt, The 

oath by the Emperor's yy, in spite of its original heathen meaning, was acceptable as merely 4 polite 

manner of referring to him, and is found as late 14 Heraclius. Egypt may have teen behind the rest of the 

Empire. The first purely Christian osth ia in PSI 689 (Honorius and Theodosius IT), where the mention of 

God precedes that of the Emperor, although C. TA. 2. 9. 3. of 395 already nesumes the use of an oath in- 

voking the divine name. ‘Though the papyri provide no certain case of Christians taking an oath before the 

middle of the fourth century, there is abundant evidence thereafter, and the prohibition of clerical oatha 

was evaded in one way or another—evren directly contravened after 521. Under the heading ‘use of the 

cath in public law', 5. emphasizes the differences between the periods before and after the introduction of 

atrompayia, He then passes to the use of the oxth in procedure. Here one may note particularly the pro- 

minence of exculpatory oaths, which may be due to a survival of native conceptions, but may also point to 

a more extensive use in the imperial law than would appear from Justinian, and the ides which 5. definitely 

regards as native, that am oath may be owed by one party to another, who can give a receipt after if has 

1 i been taken. Sections on the oath in private transactions, the sanctions of the oath, and an appendix on the 

oath in Coptic Inw and the Greek documenta of the Arab period complete the book. Part I (JHA 20, 98; 

2], 4) is reviewed apprecintively by B. Kitnuen, A VGR 27 (1935), 375-82, though with some criticiem, and 

ve by P. Commant, Ree, é. gr. 48 (1935), 337-8. H. Vorkmans, Hechtsprechung (below, F) 168, takes Sermon 

to task for dating the introduction of the 7éy oath as late as Domitian, in spite of Josephus, Ant. Jud. 16, 

~B S44 which attests its existence under Augustus. 5. replies, Stud. ef Doc. 1 (1935), 453, that the oath there 

‘¢ mentioned has no connexion with the official introduction of the form into Egypt, and that the use of such 
a oaths outside Egypt before Domitian has long been known. 


L. Scusomr vou Canorsre.o, Z. Sav. 65 (1995), 288-91, gives reasona for believing that didrrape doea 
net mean curtailment (Verbiircung), but like the words with which it is commonly associated (¢.9. diya... 


) caxovoias «el xkaxonfelag cal dlarreysoros in P, Mon, 0, IL 12 ff.) refera to a mental state, * ill-will". 
i Bh, Law or Pensoxs 

(i) Juristic persons. 
| Further reviews of L. Somxonn ¥. Canotsretp’s (reach. der jurtat. Person (JRA 21, D4) by M. Ran, 
| Cl. Pail. 30 (1935), 174-5, who is laudatory on the whole, and by H. Livy-Bront, Ber, de phil. 9 (1935), 
} 402-3, who is also favourable. 


(ii) Registration. 

H. J. Sctter-renta, Professio liberorum natorum, Tijdsechrift 14 (1935), 86-03. The statement of Capitolinus 
(Vita Mares 9) that M. Aurelins first ordered registration of the children of citizens before the proefect 
aerarii Saturn at Rome and before the tabularii in the provinces is a puzzle, for papyri and literary allusions 
show that the inatitution existed long before Marcus’ reign. Tho chief point was probably that a person who 
could produce o fesfafio of euch registration waa to be assigned the role of defendant in the proceedings 
preparatory to a iiteralis consa mentioned in D 40, 12.7.5. Seo also E, Wass, Zur Entstehungageschichte des 
kirchlichen Matritelwerena, Congr. lurid. Internat. 1 (1935), 237-41, where the Greek, Graeco-Egyptian, and 
Roman registers are briefly described. | 





W. L. Wesreemasny’s article Shlarerei in PW, Supplementhand 6 (1935), 894-1008, usea much papyro- 


(iv) Marriage. 


G. Exssun, 2%, Sar. 55 (1935), 61-3, reviews L. Wannmunp's (posthumous) Das Inatitul der Khe om 
Altertum (Weimar, 1933). The book deals with the ‘Urzeit', the Babylonian together with other ancient 
| of the near Kast and Egypt, but wna, it seems, already out of date at the time of publication. It is 
aaid to be useful only a4 o not always complete collection of materials, W. Enomas, Die Ehe im alten 
G@riechenland, Minch. Beitr. no. 20 eer es an } amply documented and clear, perhaps even over- 
simplified, account of Greek marriage in pre-Hellenistic times. On 4-cyes he follows Hroza, regarding it 
aa the marriage itself, not a mere betrothal ; it is in fact an undertaking by the bride's «jos of which the 
ixdocs is the fulfilment, but the lay mind here, as with sale, fails to moke the distinction between the oon- 
tract and ite fulfilment. B, Kotunen, PAIL Woe. 55 (1935), 1371-83, while praising the book highly, disagrees 
on a number of points. The Athenian woman waa not so severely cut off from society as E. imagines, nor 
was she without rights of succession; affinity in the direct line was an impediment to marriage at least 
nocording to unwritten law; that according to Andooides, De Myst. § 128, Kallias haa married his mother- 
in-law ia no argument to the contrary, for it was an unheard-of scandal, On > por E.’s view is peltf- 
contradictory, for he accepts Hruza’s view that it was equivalent to sponeclia de proesenti and yet speaks 
of the ixbome as the fulfilment of the éyyenpee. K.’s own view is that fyyeqor is rather sponsalia de futuro, 
H. Ker.irn, reviewing favourably, Z. Sov, 55 (1935), 363-0, criticizes E.'s use of the Roman distinction 
between contract and conveyance, ancl (thid., p. 480) seems to prefer the view expressed by PF, Boxza, fl 
matrimonio nel diritto aftico (JEA 21, 95), that ¢yyiqms ia a guarantee by the bridegroom of the legitimacy 
of the intended marriage, 0, Mowrevecent, Aeg. 15 (19235), 357-9, reviews Exoatas favourably in the main, 
hut points out that he does not quote Paoli, who is among those who make o clear distinction between 
éyyuyoe and tedoms. Reviewing G. PEerrorovnoa, Tue wrepl yduou ev Alyterm word rots “EAAqvo-alyunramots 
mamipous (1031), anc Ws F. Enozrrox, Notes on Egyptian Marriage chiefly in the Ptolemate Period (1031), 
itid., 39940), while admitting the possible truth of Perrorovios's view (JEA 13, 96) that the fusion of 
Greek and Ecyptian slehoate acequnts for piper Sypados and dypades in Roman times, she pointa to the 
difficulties which his theory encounters from the mention of vdyos rae Aly in connexion with y. eyp., 
and from the doubtfulness of his sasumption of the necessity for a written contract in Egyptian marriage. 
Edgerton's views (JA 18, 95 and 10, 86) are more favourably received, but the reviewer's only conclusion 
is that more evidence, especially of Egyptian marriage, is needed before any safe conclusions can be drawn 
for the Graeco-Roman period. H. J. R(osr), JH8 55 (1035), 256-7, reviews Eaomaw favourably on the 
whole, but regrets that the book is written solely from o lawyer's point of view and that the author has on 
insufficient knowledge of the early history of human culture. M. San Nroowd, D. Lit.-2. 6 (1095), 1400-2, is 
also favourable, aa is FP. Connanr, Rev. ¢t. gr. 48 (1035), 588-0. C. Pranecna, Arch. Gind, 114 (1905), 
sea, srimmarines the conclusiona of F, Bozza (ubi evpra). Bozza's view ia » development of Paot's. 
. originally a contract of guarantee, was used to provide evidence of affectio maritalis when Solon's 
legislation made it essential to distinguish between marriage and concubinage. B. Kiteten, Pail. Woek. 55 
(1995), 628-31, reviews §. G. Huwamnas, Beitriige sum griechischen wv. grike-dgyptiachen Kherecht der Ptole- 
mder- u. frihen Kaiserzeit (JEA 18, 05-6), Whereas Howanpas regards both ovyywpyjons and deenayins a 
leading to provisional marriage, Ki!ntun doubta this at least for the former. “Q; in the phrase cis yoru 
yauerg dos not moan ‘aa if” but ‘as’, and provisional marriage which was to last but five days (after which 
the ovjypadd mept yduew would be executed before the iepofirm) would have littl: sense. K., however, 
regurds with favour H.'s view that the distinction between lesser and full marriage, aa also that made later 
between y. fyypados and y. dypados, lies in the fact that the fuller forms create family community (Haws- 
meiniatl aft) which gives an indefeasible right in the property to the children of the marriage, whereas the 
leas full forms do not. Though hore, too, the children have rights of succession, the family property ia not 
‘assured to them on the death of one parent. E. Semon, 2. Sav, 55 (1935), 352-3, while praising G. A, Prrro- 
POULOS, Hepi rig evlepwis xomoxrypootvgs (JA 20, 09) notes his own disagreement. A number of con- 
tracta contain a clause in which the man says to the woman: 'To you belongs everything thot I have now 
and that I shall sequire in future’. Pernorov.os takes this to point to a general community of property 
between spouses, Srrpt thinks that it is to be taken literally and that the husband's position was in fact 
safeguarded by the rule which gave him the waufruct and administration of his wife's property during the 
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subsistence of the marriage. The clause, however, may have had the effect of a very severe penalty in case 
of divorces, A. A. Scmmmcuur's article Ler Papia Poppoes, PW, Supplementband 6 (1035), 227-32, makes use 
of papyrological material. See also A. Laver, La quotité disponible ef lea incapacités de recevoir entre ¢pour 
d'apréa ies lois codueaires, Rev. Mist. dr. 14 (1935), 105-238, where the peculiar rapacity of the fisc in Egypt. 
aa illustrated by the Goomon of the Idioa Logos is emphasized. 


- 





C. Law or Prorrery 

Nanent, De proprittatia intellect oratio tripertita, Mém. de T Aend. Internat. de Droit comparé 2, 1 (1034), 
255-68: Pare I argues that for the Romans ownership waa iva infimum (residuary); Pere I, largely on 
papyrological evidence, that for the Greeks it wag fue summum, and thus attributed to hypothecary creditors 
aod lessees. Pore 11, mainly de lege ferenda, includes comparisons with English law. In Z. Sav. 55 (1035). 
278-88, R. TACRESSCHLAG examines the protection of rights in immovable property in Graeoo-Egyptian 
law. Ptolemaic law provides a remedy where there has been ouster or interference with possession, but this 
is only available when the plaintiff can show some grownd for hia possession, and the defendant may pleacd 
his better right (P. Tor. 1, now — UP# 162, vir. 23 ff.). This remedy is thos no inéerdictum uti possidetia, 
but neither is it a windicatio. It alleges a definite wrong on the part of the defendant. (In fact, it sounds in 
tort and reminds one forcibly of ejectment.) Even when, in the Roman period, Roman possessory principles 
have been extended to peregrines, the old action still occurs. Originally, in case of ouster, ita object was 
restoration of posession and payment of o fine laid down by roval ddypaypa, but the tendency was to drop 
the fine. If there has been only interference with possession, the action is always directed towarda the 
cessation of such interference, If the plaintiff fails, the defendant is confirmed in Possession or put into 
Possession as the case requires, and the plaintiff forbidden to disturb him. Graeco-Egyptian, like Attic law. 
knows & Hen drocior and a dieq xdprov, but the claim for mesne profits may be combined with the action 
for the recovery of the land. The article concludes with important notes an the remedies available between 
neighbours (operis nowt muntiatio, efc.), On the general question of. Wickes (above, A iii), A. Scumcen, 
Fes motiles, tomotiles and ae moventes, Congr. Ini. di d.r. Roma m (1995), 431-48, considers it established 
not only that the distinction between movables and immovables was wiimportant in Greek and Graeco- 
Egyptian law as well a¢ in Roman law up to the end of the classical period, but also that the threefold 
classification was unknown. It is, however, » commonplace of Neoplatonism, and the decay of the distinction 
between rea mcncip und nec mancipi provided legal draftamen with their opportunity, Appearing first in 
Now. TA. 22. 2. 3 (443) it ia common in Justinian'’s compilations, and, aa already noted by Kreller, also in the 
papyri of the sixth century. Coptic papyri of the eighth centary have it, and it also survives in the West. 
Neoplatonism, 8. believes, ‘will eventually play no small part in the history of poat-classical law’. F. Manor, 
La propreta deght albert separaia da quella del fondo, Stud. et. Doe, 1 (1935), 340-72, gives examples from many 
Moditerranesn countries, including modern Ituly und Sardinia, of property in trees separate from that in 
the soil. That this occurs in Greek documents from Egypt and elsewhere is well known, but M. believes that 
such traces as are found in Roman law, a well aa the widespread system in the Middle Ages, are due to the 
renascence of pre-Roman conceptions asserting themselves through ‘Wulgar” law when the imperial power 
relaxed its hold. References to an Arabic formula translated ‘what is below and above the surface’ will be 
found in M. Sas Nicow)'s review of A. Growmann'’s Arabic Papyri in the Egyptian Library, 1, in Z. Sav. 55 
(1035), 469 (see above, A iia), but the reviewer does not azree that this is to be regarded as a true development 
of the Greek dé Jepedow dus dépos on the ground that that phrase occurs in connexion with houses only. 
N. Vurit, Académie royale serhe, Bull, de Tacad. des lettres 1 (1935), 109-75, publishes » Greek inscription of 
the first or second century A.p. found at Stobi in 199]. It is apparently a deed of gift by a Jew to the 
sanctuary at Stobi of certain buildings erected at his expense, but reserving ¢forciar «al deerorefan ( 1 right 
of residence) to himself and hia heirs, 





D. Law or Oulu atioxs 
(i) Stipulation. 


G. Doxatort, Stud. ef Doe. 1 (1995), 299-306, Di un punto controverso in materia di stipulasione penale, 
draws a distinction between promises of a penalty which are merely accessory to other promises, and those 
Which are purely conditional upon the occurrence of an event not itself the subject of a promise. In the 
former case, but not in the latter, subsequent impossibility without his own fault releases the promissor, 
The subject is relevant to the disctusion in A. Bencmn's Strafilawsetn in den Papgrusurkunden (1911), 75, 
but D., following B., admits that the question is nowhere expressly raised in the papyri.. | 
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(ii) Literal contract. 


L. Porescu-Srisest, Le contrat Litteris d la lwmiére des textes bycontines renfored’s par une découverte faite 
ricemment en Egypte, Actes du 4¢ congr. int, des dt, byz. (1935), 293-0, argues that since PST 1182 has now 
shown definitely that the Verona MS. of Gaius has omissions, credence should be given to ‘Theophilus’ 
account of the literal contract (Parnpar. 3. 21), which must have been taken from a more complete text. 


The ordinary view that the creditor made the entry with the debtor's conecnt is wrong. The creditor spoke, 
anil then the debtor wrote erpensor mihi tulisti, 


(iii) Loan. 


W. H. Bucunen, /H8 55 (1935), 71-8 publishes two inscriptions containing honorific decrees of the 
second century 8.0., one from Apamea-ad-Maeandrum, the other from Paphos. ‘The former has some Irgal 
importance, as it mentions a benefaction which took the form of paying money on the people's account and 
with its consent to an official who had furnished supplies to troops. In effect, this was 4 loan to the people 
itself, ond probably without interest. For benefactions by way of loans without interest cf. M. N. Ton, 
JHA 54 (1034), 145 (Greek Inscriptions af Coirness House}. In Chron. d' Eg. 10 (1935), 120-32 J. Cverume 
gives a French resumé of his monograph on loan in the low of Ptolemaic Egypt (in Czech, Prague, 1934). One 
special point, i.e. that generally éaresov ia a matter of business, whereas yppos is the friendly aupplying of 
what another needa, he treats at rather greater length in 2. Sar. 435 (1935), 275-7. H. Keeuies’s article 
Mutwem, in PW, Supplementhand 0 (1935), 571-84, haa about a column on Joana in Greek law at the end. 


(iv) Sale. 


D. Pg. 20, A Syriac Parchment from Edessa of the Year 243 4_p., is published with a linguistic commentary 
by 0. O. Tomrey in Zeitechrift fiir Semitiatik wu. verwandie Gebiete 10 (1935), 33-45 (not seen). A. R. 
Bewirorn and C. Branronn Wenies, Yale Classical Studies 5 (1935), 05-154, give Torrey’s tranalation, 
photographs, legal commentary, and esava on the constitution and chronology of Edeass. The document is 
a sale-homelogy, obviously Greek in character, but including what i# apparently intended aa 6 stipulatio 
clause and local peculiarities. The reference to ‘a certain law’ (rduos in the original) concerning the linbility 
of the seller for defects is obscure. Welles says ‘preaumably a law of the city of Edessa’. 5. Romano, 
Pagamento del prezzo ¢ trasferimento della propriefa nella compravendita romana, Annali della R. Oni. di 
Perugia 44 (Serie 5, vol. 11), 1934, 61 pp., offprint, holds that mancipation transferred ownership in rea 
mancipi independently of payment or security, but that one or other of these waa necessary for the passing 
of ownership in rea nec muncipi or practorian property in res mancipi by fraditio. Justinian extended the 
latter rule to all things, but allowed an exception if the seller renounced his right to Immediate payment or 
security, G. G. Ancut defends his own views (JEA 21, 07) against R.’a arguments in Shad. ef Doe. 1 (1935), 
115-31. G. v, Besener, Congr. Jurid. Internat. 1 (1955), 333-44, brings into the disonssion (. Th. 1. 2. 4, 
with its inferpretatio and (.J. 1. 19.4, where the interpolation shows that Justinian regarded security aa the 
equivalent of sutisfaction. Classical law required payment or satisfaction only as a condition for 4° aucton- 
fatie, Justinian, following Greek law, required it for transference on sale and delivery, but then, against 
classical usage, included security under sefisfacere, and in a moet un-Greek manner equated fidem emptoria 
sequi with satiafuctio. K. 1. TRIANTOPHYLLOPOULOS, “Exi tis cwautee perafifaoees xuporyres er TG pera- 
yeveoripy Pulorue tiecie, Mnemosynn Poppulia (1094), 263-9, discusses the appearance of the principle 
that property passes on sale, and even on a stipulation, in late acholia. 


(v) Lense. 
H. Korresnecret., Gnomon 11 (1995), 442-4, reviewing A. G. Roos, Papyri (froningonae (J EA 20, 91-2), 


notes especially no. 9, a lease of a-p. 392, which, against the usual practice, issues from the landlord and is 
in the form of a chirograph, which at this period begins to oust the Aypomnema. See also below G Iv. 


(vi) Apprenticeship. 

A. Zammow, dibeowadwal, Aeg. 15 (1935), 3-06, examines apprenticeship and related contracts, including 
a number which have been published since Cuata’s Profilo del tirocinio induatriale (1922), and three, at 
present only available in tranelation (WrxTen, Life and Letters in the Papyri 71), which will appear as 
nos, 170, 17], and 172 in P. Mich. on. There is a useful analysis of twenty-one documents opposite p. 14. 
The conclusions do not appear to differ notably from those of previous writers. 














| 








(vii) Societas. 

E. Rasen, Erbeagemeinechaft uw. Gewthrleistung, Mnemoayna Paoppulia (1934), 187-212, discusses on 
comparative lines the light thrown by the new Gaius fragments upon the history of the Roman family, 
eo-ownership and the rule that several heirs of one who has mancipated o thing are all bound in solidum to 
defend the buyer's title if it is attacked. The conception of family ownership is confirmed (as against the 
views of Albertario and Solazzi) by the new evidence for the consortimm fretrum on their father’s death, and 
although Bonfunte’s conjecture that a single co-owner is capable of making valid dixpositions of the property 
in some cases is alo confirmed, the family which is the basis of Roman law ia shown to be the ‘small family’ 
of parenta and children, not the more nebuloua ‘great family’ assumed by Bonfante. The single co-owner, 
who can make certain dispositions, acts, not as exercising # sovereign power resident in himself, but (like, 
¢.g., the English executor) as representing the interesta of all, a position which presupposes mutual confidence 
among the co-owners, Gaius speaks only of dispositions concerning slaves. Probably, as in other systems, 
exceptions to the rule that a disposition to be valid must be made by all co-owners occurred only im the 
case of movablea, There is a parallelism in name between the Attic dley «ic Barqrav alpen and tudicis 
arhiirive poxtulotio; there is also parallelism in their history. ‘The Attic action, falling aa it does within the 
competence of the archon, scems to have been originally concerned with family property only, but its later 
nee for common property generally ia attested by the grammuarians. So at Rome the XIT Tables prescribe 
dic arlatrive p. for the division of on inheritance only, and the ler Licinta extends it to ree communes 
generally. (ther problems connected with the two actions are insoluble at present, but it ia not impossible 
that we have here a concrete case of borrowing by the XII Tables from a Greck system of law. P. Faezta, 
Stud. et Dec, | (1905), ES8—-thh, reviewing V. Ananoro-Hoiz, Socieiay re contracta ¢ communio incidens (JEA 
21, 98), reaffirms his own views against A-R,’s contention that societas re contracts is a post-classical con- 
ception rejected again by Justinian. A-R. replies, Bull. Ist. Dir, Rom, 42 (1034), 588-05 (ef. wbove, A fii), 
C. A. Mascu, heertiones, Publ. della Universita Cattolien del Sacro Cuore (Serie 2) 45 (1935), 59 pp., agrees 
on this point with A-K., his chief object being, however, to show (as against Albertario) that consortium wna 
at all times divisible. Ho relies expecially on Festus’ definition of disertiones, connecting the word with sors. 
o. SOLARH, Sores e Communio, Ath dell Accad, di Scienze morali ¢ politiche di Napoli 57 (1035), 26 pp., 
supports A-R, Socielad never meant mere commuato rerum. Sui converted their co-ownership into socielas 
ercto non cilo by renouncing division, and this voluntary association was the only one in which o single 
member, probably originally only an elective chief, had the power of disposal of which Gains speaks, F, pz 
ZuLveta, The New Fragments of Gaines Pt. 1, Soc. ercto nen cito, TRS 25 (1935), 19-32, holda, na aguinst 
Arangio-Ruiz and Collinet, thot no formal act waa needed to create consortium among sui Aeredes. The 
Egyptian analogy quoted by A-R., even if it were an ascertained fuct, would have little weight in the absence 
of any evidence that in primitive Rome the joint family continued for several pfenerations, While admitting 
that Bonfante's view of early co-ownership has been vindicated, Z. does not favour B.'s general view of the 
early Roman family. He thinks an adaptation of legis a? sacramenti was probably the method adopted for 
constituting artificial consortium, and ends with a discussion of the social purposes of the institution, V. 
Rosoinc, Her. Ait. dr. 14 (1935), 414-15, summarizing an article published in Slovenian, agrees with 
Zulueta on urtificial consortium, and explains the name indicis arbitrive poatulatia by supposing that 
a tuder was uae for actions, e.g. on a stipulation, an arbiter for those fom, erc., ete. F. Lasrnanci, Stud, of 
Doe, 1 (1085), 373-8, brings Peeudo-Quintilian Deel. Min. 320 and 321 into the debate, 321 definitely 
supports the view that so long as consortiam existed the consors could not make « will, and 320 appears to 
contrast accidental consortium with voluntary socielas omnatum bonorum. A. E. Gurrann, Ret. de phil. 9 
(1085), 82-3, eo emends Varro, def. 1. 6, 64-5, that the passages cease to have any connexion with the 
discussion on consortium. T have not seen Zancan, Per Cinterpretazione di PSI XJ n. I 182, 14-44, offprint 
from Atti BR. Accad. Torino 69 (1034). 








(viii) Discharge of obligations. 


_ P. Mevynas, Acceptilation et paiement, Extr. du ‘Recueil de Traveux' publié par la Faewlté de droit, 
Lausanne, 1034, 40 pp., reconciles Mitteis' theory of sponsie with the new Gains by assuming that the XT 
Tables changed the promisee's right from an absolute one against the person to a relative one to performance, 
act promised had been performed, as opposed to solutio per aea et Nhrom for redemption wiser si hed not, 
thus lost its significance and, in epite of P. Lond. om 470, could not be used where there was terlormance 
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E. Law oF Svccession 


TEVECOMT, Aeg. 15 (1935), 67-121, Ricerche di scciofogia nev documenti dell Kigitta grees-romano 1, 
is cbia OF this nobioloyginal material pecviticd by wills anil denaitonermebrtla onscee. T have not seen U. E. Paota, 
Per Terediti di Pirro (Tsaeus), with introduction and notes, Florence, 1935, 75 pp. 





IF. Tas Covers ann Procencrs 


E. Beaxexer, Die Sondergerichtebarkeit im griechischen Recht Agyptens (Minch. Beitr., no. 22 (1935), 
195 pp.), having dealt with the particular problema presented by P. Cairo Zenon 59466 in Aeg. 13 (1093), 
25-1) (JHA 2), 103), here gives « comprehensive account of the special jurisdictions in Ptolemaic Egypt. 
Though there was 4 tendency to specialized jurisdiction for some matters in Greeer, no direct influence on 
Egyptian development is traceable, but pre-Ptolemaic Egypt provided « number of examples, and in 
partioular » connexion between the old feudal courts and the special jurisdiction for «Ajpa is probable, in 

vapite of the long space of time that lies between the two. Special jurisdictions under atate control are con- 
cerned in particular with the three classes of drremieypevoe vals epoodBou: droreheie, ie. thoes concerned 
as farmers, officials, or workmen with the monopolies and taxes, including the tax-payers also if they failed 
in their duties, wpayperedpom té Pocdied or State officials generally, and the Paowieni yeupyol. The 
courts in these cases for the most part consist of single officials, but the collegiate court of the ypqueneral ia 
also found dealing with all three classes. The special jurisdictions extended over all cases in which even one 
of the parties was trorerdcyperos, except that in the case of cpayporerduern only disciplinary actions agninat 
them were exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary court. Also the nomarch only judged certain cases 
concerning hikes. In general the tribunal for irorckete Was the Ordos OF the dmpedyras, for TAtyorevd aero. 
the erparyyds, unless the defendant was a superior in rank, and the higher officials (Epistrategus, Epimeletes, 
Hypodioecetes) up to the écoueyprje himself, for foo. yempyel the Bas. ypapporeds. The rules concerning dis- 
ciplinary jurisdiction took precedence of others, but how cases between a trorebje and o Bao. yewpydy were 
dealt with ia unknown—probably according to the rule, which appears to be general, of the forum rei, Military 
courte, the rwxrepros orparqyos in Alexandria, courta in outlying dependencies (P. Cairo Zen. 59341), and 
special courts for matters concerning «Ajon are briefly discussed. The chief tribunals not directly under State 
control were those of the great royal éwpeal; the Zenon papyri show, however, that the royal juriwliction was 
concurrent with that of the landlord, though the ordinary police had apparently to sak the permission of the 
steward In order to carry out an arrest within the domain (PSI 366 and 367). Other private jurisdictions, 
those of priests and associations, come under the general heading of arbitration. Reviews by C. Pintkarx), 
Chron. d' Eg. 10 (1935), 400-10, and H. F. J(onowres), JS 55 (1985), 255-6. M. San Nicond, D, Lit.-Z. 6 
(1035), 1048-8, reviews W. HeELLgakanp, Dos Provesstewgais om Keckte der grdkn-eqyplischen Papyri, I. Tl. 
(JEA 21, 99), favourably on the whole, though he deplores that H. was not able to make more use of native 
Egyptian and cuneiform material, which would have been particularly useful for the discussion of medial 
jodgements and settlements (Heweisurled uw. Beweisvergleich), M. Kasen, 2. Ser. 55 (1095), 372-6, gives 
a summary of the main pointa and is also appreciative, as ia P. Contant, Rev, dt, gr. 48 (1095), 432-3, E. 
SEInL, Gnomon 1) (1935), 444-6, though laudatory, criticizes H.'s views on procedure before the Laokritai, 
and deplores that he was not able to nee Stn H. 'Taomrson’s A Pamily Archie from Siul (2A 21,92), from 
which it appears at least possible that a witness was called by the party. H. VonKMans, Zur Rechisprechung 
im Principat dea Augustus (Miinch. Beitr, no. 27, 1935), keepa strictly to the evidence available for his 
period, and consequently finda little papyrological material on which to draw. In his treatment of the 
Cyrenaic edicts he follows v. Premerstein, holding in particular (against Stroux and Wenger) that two sorts 
of ‘capital’ case ure distinguished, and that the governor ia bound to lay those which might lead to a death- 
sentence before a jury court. Jurisdiction is interpreted in o wide sense, so os to include not only the 
emperor's domestic jurisdiction und renwatiali amiciee but also the settlement of disputes arising in client 
atates. The general conclusion is that Augustus held supreme judicial power from the first and that his 
euctoriias waa not merely personal and moral, but a matter of constitutional law. G, I. Lezzarro, A pro- 
posite delle Gararpkipn Aicm di Cirene, Stud, et Doc. 1 (1995), 108-14, argues that the rule (Edict 1, IL 33 if.) 
forbidding Roman citizens to prosecute 4 Greek for the murder of a Greek unless they are former Greeks 
and the victim waa o relation, is derived from Greek, not Roman, usage. In the papyri, too, prosecution 
for murder was a matter for relations (Tavnesscunac, Sirafrecht, 81). J. N. Conor, Le Convenius 
juridicua en Egypte auz trowa premiers siecles de [Empire romain, Actes du ¢ congr. int. des dt. bysantines 
(1935), 363-81, gives an ncoount of the circuit system, touching also on the officials present, the method 
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of procedure, wapayyea, and the vexed question of ite relation to the Sicilian dice seriptio. The 
voluminous notes form a bibliography in themselves. J. Lesxoie, Hermes 70 (1095), 312-21, Zum 
Process Jesu, takes the view that the Synhedrion had capital jurisdiction in capital cases involving 
religioua offences; that the Homan magistrate could exercise control over the composition of the 
court (cf. the Cyrenaic edicts), but that the sentence waa not subject to confirmation by him. Pilate con- 
sequently did not confirm a sentence imposed for breach of religious law, but himself condemned Jesus, 
by the wish of the Synhedrion, a3 a political offender. P. Cottiser’s La procedure par libelle (JRA 20, 108) 
continues to be the subject of debate, E. Baoan, Beitrige cam justimiqnischen Libell process, St. Riccobono 1, 
449-519 (offprint, 1995), accepta C.'s view of the origin of libellary procedure in a generalization of privileged 
procedure between 474 and 486 or 487, a also C.'s distinction between two phases in the introductory stage, 
the first in which the parties stated their cases.on the facts and a second in which the advocates put the 
opposing contentions into legal form, but disagrees on edifio aclionis, postulatio simpler and litia contestatio, 
A, E, Girrann, Etudes sur la procédure civile du Bas-Erupire, [> Les procés des privilégi¢s ef la procédure de 
droit commun a fa fin du Ve si¢cle, Mee. hist, fr. 14 (1995), 230-51, also notes his disagreement with Contoer 
on portulaho simplex, litte confestaho and the purport of C.J. 12.25.4, where the mandafe alicuins cannot 
refer to fitis denuntiotio, that being shown to have been impossible in the case of privileged persons even before 
474 by C./. 12.204. The purpose of C.J. 12.25.4 is to prohibit oral citation while at the same time not sub- 
jecting ministerions to increased expenses. The enactment of Marcinn referred to in § 3 is the famous Nor. 
Aare. 1 of 450), which ('./. 12.21.8.0 (mod itp.) is also intended to preserve. It is this const. also which Girrann 
promises will provide the key to the date of the gencrulization of judicial summons, In Rev. hist, dr. 14 
(1035), 732-4, Note sur la date d'apporition des exsecutores litium dans lea textes législatives du Fas Empire, 
GIFFakn attacks the common view that the first legislative mention of ereeculores is in C.J. 1.5.25 of ap. 46. 
They occur in (7. 0.99.2 of a.p. 451, and though they are there concerned with criminal matters, Nov. Mare. 
1.1 of 4.p. 450 shows that the method of summons in civil and criminal matters was the same. He also 
refers to a forthcoming article in Stud. et Dec. A. SrenswesteR, Eine hirchliche Quelle dea nachblassischen 
éivilprosesses, Congr. Jurid. Internat. 2 (1935), 125-4, calla attention to the light thrown on civil procedure 
by the account of the dispute between the Catholics and the Donatists held in a.», 41] before an imperial 
commissioner (Maxst, Amplissima (Collectio rv, 61 #.). Though the proceedings were not strictly legal, lopal 
forms were olowely observed. The four months’ interval of the procedure by litis denuntiatio applied, most 
of the sitting was in faot taken up by technical moratoriae prasecn pliones put forward by the Donatiste, and 
5. also finds support for his view (as againat Collinet’s) that litia confestatio took place after dilatory pleas had 
heen disposed of by a contradictory proceeding in which the defendant's responaio followed the propositio 
of the plaintiff. It also appears that denuntiatio agud acta meant not only that the official with the jus acta 
eonficiend) had to be informed but that the summons, though addressed to the defendant in the second 
person, wad officially served. Further examples of legal gleanings in ecclesiastical literature are given by 
ENTER in [he Konuzileakion ala Quellen des profanen Rechls (Mnemosyna Poppulia, 14, 245-51), and 
the Donstist dispute also figures in hia Die Anfinge dea Libellprozesses (Stud. et Doe. 1 (1935), 132-62). Here 
&., a3 in his review Z, Sor, 54 (1954), 373-82, criticizes the conclusions reached by Collinet. The libellary 
procedure cannot have been generalized as Inte as 474-86, In C.J. 19.954.1 (474) the words which forbid 
minwienant to be summoned nadia cuimecnmgwe mendatis refer to orders of any judge other than the 
magister officiorum, not to denunfiatio by ‘any’ plaintiff, and are therefore no proof that procedure by fit, 
den. waa still in force for ordinary causes, The Syro-Rom. Law-book, it ia troe, refers to procedure which can 
only be that by fit. dew., bat Nallino haa shown that it includes much tlready obsolete when the Greek 
original waa compiled, and among its sources ia (./. 1.3.32.5 of 472, which refers to Convento per exerutorem, 
a mark of libellary procedure, The Intest evidence of Jit. den. is Nor. Val. 8.1 of 440, but this is later than 
the earliest example of libellary procedure in P. Oxy. 188] of 427. 8, comequently retums to a modified 
form of Bethmann-Hollweg’s view that the new procedure waa first used for cases exempted from iif. den. 
All carly examples known come under the headings enumerated in (. Th. 2.4.6 of 406. That constitution 
does indeed seem to contemplate summary proceedings without any Written statement of claim, but it 
must not be so interpreted, for suits under 100 awrei are among those exempted, and yet nearly all written 
claims in the papyri after 406 are for smaller amounts, 8. rejects Collinet’s view that libellary procedure 
in the development. But the fibellus cannot have grown directly out of denuntiatio. In Egypt, where 
adminetrative summons had always been the practice, lit, den. in aceordance with imperial law never really 
took root, and with the introduction of the lidellua the ‘foreign body’ waa rejected again. E. Berri, 
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Strutiura e funzwme procesauale dei [ihelli conventionia ¢ contradictionis, Congr. Int. did. r,, Rona rt (1935), 
146-57, rejects Collinet’s view af postulatio simpler, and distinguishes two phases through which the libellus 

the first in which it is served on the defendant and the second in which the name of the action 
must be stated. Litis contestatio took place post (= per) narrationem ef contradictionem objectam, but some 
of ita effects wore then dated back to the moment of conventio. Thus is explained the difficulty of 0. Th. 
4.14.1 (STENwesten, 2, Sav. i) (1930), 187); time for prescription will begin to run again as from tho 
date of conventio, but only if Le. has taken place. E. Bacoon, Beitrige zur Zivilprocessordaung Justinian, 1: 
Zur Entwicklung des amtlichen Kognitionaverfahrens bis zu Justinian, Congr. Int, did, r., Rome om (1935), 
269-350, unlike Berneker, is sceptical about the influence of Ptolemaic procedure on ceguifio extraordinaria. 
His views on the history of denwatiatio ure partly in agreement with Boyé's; in particular, oa against 
Wiassak, he believes that the reform of M. Aurelius recorded by Aurelins Victor referred to Rome, and that 
the Roman development was the pattern for the later generalized procedure, An excurwus discusaes the 
date at which the true formulary procedure was superseded in the provinees. L. Wesorr, Congr, Jui. 
di d. f.. Tr (1085), 107-219, Hinge Bemerkwagen cur Aistorischen Behandlung dex romischen wn 
justiniantschen Zivilprocessrechis, insista that a straight line of development leads from the royal 
juriadiction of the earliest times to the all-embracing imperial jurisdiction of Justinian, in which the 
iudicium privaium, controlled by magisterial imperinm and not extending to the provinces, constitutes no 
real break. W. touches on papyrology with reference to Byzantine submisions to arbitration (p. 214). 
B. Browot, ff processo civile giustinianen, Congr. Int. did. r., Roma 11 (1935), 161-99, emphasizes the legis- 
lative force of Justinian’s compilation taken as a whole. Old expressions receive an entirely different 
meaning ina system of law which is based on cognitio, and in which the material evolved historically under 
the influence of the tudicivm pricctem has become the command of the legislitor. Note aleo E. Wass, 
Article Exekufion in PW, Supplementhrnd 6 (1935), 6644, which usea papyrologioal as well na ancient 
Greek sources, 


G. Poouo Law 
{i) International law. 


The chief thesis in A. Huvas, Abschlusa w. Beurlendung dea griech. wu. rim. Stintsverfrages (Klio, NF. 9 
(1034), 14-53, 215-57), is that committing a treaty to writing is never a form binding the contracting parties 
at international law, but st most evidence that the treaty has been concladed. The binding formality 
consists in the oral oaths. For Rome, Tiinbler’s theory that there is a difference in the effect of treaties 
according as they are concluded by an act of the people, the senate, or the magistrate, is rejected. The 
question of the treaty-making power is one of municipal, not international, law. Against T.'s theory is also 
A. Passenint, Athenaeum 13 (1035), 57-72, who haa important new suggestions for the restoration of the 
fragmentary Latin treaty between Rome and Callatis edited by 8. Lampamo, (.-R. Ac, [neer. ef B.-L. (1035), 
218 ff. Short note on P.'s article by G. D, 3., Hiv. di fil. 13 (1935), 424-5. E. Weiss, Mnemosyne Poppulia 
(1934), 285-00, explains rapaxqrarifepas ra apaypara oorrppeiy in the will of Ptolemy the Younger of Cyrene 
(J£A 20, 103) aa intended to refer to the Senate's practice, evidenced in the cases of Pergamum and Pontus, 
of deciding by special decree that the acta of the previous ruler should be confirmed, ‘This did not go without 
saying in ancient times when one government succeeded another. For other literature on this aubject r, 
M. N. Ton, JS. 55 (1035), 223. 

(ii) State Socialism. 

C. Pubacx, Le diffcullé de requerir fe travail danal Egypte lagide, Chron. d' Eg. 10 (1935), 343-60, takes 
up the idea of her earlior article (ibid. 109-19, rv. J BA 21, 99) thot in epite of the theory of State Socinliem, 
the royal power was too weak to overcome the forces of individualism, and shows how frequently it was 
foreed to make nee of contractual relations in order to pet the necessary work done. The oath, too, was 
often introduced into contracts made with the administration in order to facilitate their enforcement by 
making breach equivalent to perjury. 

(iii). The Prefect of Egypt. 

0, W. Reomura, The Edict of Ti. Julius Alexander, Trans. Am. PAil. Asa. 65 (1034), 248-09, argues that 
it corresponded closely with the first part (genwa provinciale) of Cicero's Cilician edict, i.e. concerned iteelf with 
the province as a revenue-producing area. He rejects Wilelon's explanation (2. Sar. 42 (1921), 14-58) that 
Alexander's object was to secure his own position in Egypt when Galba waa proolaimed, and explaina the 

aj 
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publication of the edict almost two years after A. became prefect on the ground that such an edict was 
regularly promulgated at the beginning of each /esirwm during the first half of the first century. He alao 
sugeste that droypedad may have been ordered in these quinquennial edicts, In The Prefect of Egypt from 
Auguatus to EMocletian, Kiio, Beiheft 21 (1935), he collects a considerable amount of additional material on 
the prefect’s legal and other activities, bot seems to have hardly enough technical knowledge to make hia 
treatment of the legal problems really nacful. H, Box, Cl. Quart, 20 (1995), 30-40, by an attractive emenda- 
tion in Philo, Jn Fleccem, finds evidence for the existence of an eecyeryeds among the official of the prefect’s 
chancery, 


(iv) Mining baw. 

In Atisehe Pochturkwaden, Archiv 11 (1035), 180-217, A. Wiest provides a new text of the decree 
of the deme Tafpdom granting a perpetual lease (Ath. Mitt. 49, 1 ff.) and of the State lease to Socles (7.0. 
m1’, 411), which in all probability concerned a silver mine. In the first of these he soggeste that «A[qpo jod[pors} 
lo") dupcrps May mean “successors, in particular descendants in the male or female line’, in the second the 
provision that the State and Socles are to benefit in alternate years is compared (with reference to E. Scuin- 
HATER & Berghowreell and articles in 2. or, 45 and 46) to the provisions in the Ler mefalli Vipescensis for the 
sharing of proceeds between the contractor and the fiscus. Scminpaven, in his turn, Vom Bodenrecht cum 
fergrecht, 2, Sar. 55 (1935), 183-225, accepts Wilkelm’s reconstruction, and in reply to U. Kammsrznr, 
Staatagehniet u. Sactacngehorige, Studien sum Affentliichen Hecht Athena, Tl. 1 (1034) (not seen) and others, 
reaffirms his view that the Athenians know of no separate ownership in minerals. A.B. Weer, on the other 
hand, reviewing Kahrstelt favourably in CC. Paw. 30 (1935), 354-7, accepts his opinion that in addition to 
mines on State lands there were others in private hands on which a fixed proportion of the annual production 
had to he paid as tax. 








7. Palaeography and Diplomatic 

A handbook of Greek palacography in Modern Greek by A. Stanas, ‘lovopia riz “EMqaciis Ipadie, 
Sulonien, 14, pp. vili+327, 244 figs. in text, though useful os o summary, offers littl new to the 
papyrologist, and the wealth of illustrations is counterbalanced by their poor quality. Praised by 
E. KoexemMann in Alm 10 (1995), 190-200, 

The early history of the papyrus codex has been further illuminated by the new fragment of St, John's 
Gospel in the Rylands library published by C. H. Ronenrs (see §2 above). This tiny scrap of a codex can 
be dated without hesitation within the first half of the second century av, It thus rivals P. Lond. Christ. 1 
in antiquity, and ia certainly the earliest MS, of any part of the New Testament. The complete codex is not 
likely to have contained more than the single Gospel, which would have filled about 66 leavea. Caleulation 
makes it probable that 'Ipoots waa written out in full. Provenance is unknown, but may well be Oxyrhyn- 
chua, In Sm F. G. Kewyow's fifth fascicule of the Chester Beatty papyri (ace § 2), itis noticeable that he now 
(p. ix) aceepts the date proposed by Rett, Scucpant, and Wickes for P. Beatty VI (Numbers and Deu- 
teronomy), and conaeyuently places it in the first half of the second century; furthermore, the use of 
Te or THE for Joshua proves it to be a Christian production. When complete the codex must have consisted 
of 108 leaves, either in one large quire or a succession of 2-leaf ones. It ia written, like P. Bad, 56, in two 
jolumns toa page, whereas P. Ryl. Gk. 457 and P. Lond. Christ. | have one column only, an atrangement 
typologically more primitive if the current derivation of the codex from the waxed tablet ia admitted. 

P. Conant, Livres newfs ow views bowguine? (Picton, Apolagie de Socrate, 26 d-e}, in Mél. O. Navarre, 
15-), discusses Socrates” statement that the works of Anaxagome were on sale at Athens for one drachma. 
He defends the view of Guorz, thet MSS, of these long-outmoded doctrines would be ‘white elephanta’ by 
the date of the trial, and that the statement is therefore valueless for the price of papyrus, against N. Lewis, 
who in his recent book, L'induatrie du papyrus (JEA 21, 00), 54 ff, invoked the passage as a witness to the 
comparative cheapness of the material. Contant iano doubt in the right, but Lew1s's main contention, 
that ydprys means # roll and not, as Guors took it, a single sheet of papyrus, remains unshaken. Appre- 
clative reviews of Lewis's book come from G. Rovmiann, Rew, critique, 1934, 82-4: P. Counour, Rev, df. ane. 
a7 (1035), 614-15; T. C. Sima, JAS 55 (1035), 4-5; O. Monrevecont, Holl, filol, elaas, 6 (1935), 202-3, 

G. Pasquatt's Storie della tradizione ¢ eritica del testo, Firenze, 1034, pp. xx+485, may be mentioned 
here, aa it makes considerable use of the evidence of texta on papyrus. 

P. Gicwren, Zur Textabtedung von Evangelienhandschrijten, in Miscellanea Biblica (the ‘Silver Jubilee* 
volume ef the Pontificium Institutum Biblicum), i, pp, 191-200, is a brief but interesting study of the 
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punctuation of early Biblical MSS. He pointa out the remarkable coincidences in line-diviaion between 
certain MSS., presumably due to a common archetype and foreshadowing a new factor for determining 
the derivation of our texts. In its original and suggestive character the article recalls A. C, Cuann’s 
pioneer Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts, of which Gicwrer appears to be unaware. 

B. L. Urtmas, Two Latin Abecedaria from Egypt, Am. Journ. Phil. 56 (1985), 47-8, diacuases the two 
alphabets in one of the Antinoé papyri (4th-ath cent. a.n.) published in H. J. M. Moovr’s Greek Shorthand 
Manwals (JEA 21, 100). He points out that in the second alphabet, in rustic capitals, Z ia followed by 
equivalents for various Greek sounds, CH, PS, AE, OE. Tho first alphabet, in ‘mixed * uncials, has the name 
of each letter written above it in Greek, and the occurrence of the dissyllabic forms ide, Ue, ote. augyeats 
that these are not merely much older than hed been generally supposed, but are actually the original 
Roman forma, He also points out the palaeographioal significance of the occurrence of the two types of 
soript side by side. Mitwn's book has received an important review from A. Mews, Pail, Wock. 65 (1935), 
627-4, who among other things pointa out the rule governing the sequenve of vowels in the different members 
af the tetrada or pentads. The literary and lexicographical content of the tetrada provides J. 8tmoux with 
material for an excellent article, dus einem neuer KOMENTAPION griechiacher Kurzachrift, in Philologus 44 
(1935), 78-80. His most attractive discovery is that of a list of plays by Menander, some of which are new. 
notices are by M. Homnznr, Chron. d' Ey. 10 (1935), 387-8, and F. AvckEn, #2 35 (1995), 170-1. 

ie Erremm, Fragment of a Greek Cryptogram in the Oslo collection, Mel. Maspero 2, 113-17, with plate, 

a very mutilated scrap of the same peryeas which Hirxt edited in the Prsscondinigs of the British 
Academy (J&A 16, 124). For the contents of. § 2 ¥ above. 
The customs receipts published by A. E. R. Roan, Soknopaiou Neaos, pp. 23-23 and Pl, xiii, have a good 


series of seals, the sual design being imperial portraits (of the Severi) or an Apis bull, with imacriptions 
denoting the nature of the tax or the place of collection. 


8. Lexicography and Grammar 

The article by J. Venoore entitled Het problem van de boine in het lickt der moderne linguistiek in Philo- 
logiache Studién 5 (1933-4), 81-105, and 6 (1934-5), 81-107 is a very well informed and competent history of 
researches in this aubject; the writer defines his own standpoint on the questions involved, which include 
that of Hebrew influcnce and the more recently raised question of Coptic influence. 

H.G. Mercuam, The Letter of Aristeaa, a Linguistic Study with Special Reference to the Greek Bible, Man- 
chester University Press, 1035, xxi-+355 pp., contains a reprint of Thackerny's text of the letter, with a 
study of its vocabulary and other linguistic features, Use is made of an earlier study (which I have not seen) 
by P. Teamontaso, La Lettera di Aristea « Filoerate, Naples, 1991, of which there is a review by C. DE, 
GRANDE in Hiv. indo-greeo-ilel. 18 (14), 113-14. 

G. Garni, Note di sintaasi greca, in Aeg. 15 (1935), 230-8, is concerned with (1) the free use of the 
genitive absolute; (2) dar, crar, do" av with the indicative; (3) docs, @jocne to be understoml aa hoops, Giorps 
and (4) the distribution of deca amd drexer aocording to date. 

P. Cociart in Aeg. 14 (1934), 406, supports Joiion, Rech. sc. relig., 1034, 93-5 (with reference to Matth. 
xxviii. 59), by quoting owdédva xafapdy = while cloth from Pop. Gr. Mag. w, 3005, Vv, 220 Preisendans. In 
deg. 14, 406-7, W. A. Otoratien discusses the meaning of xaddpews, eobdpior, antl wafapds. The meaning 
Of spomeaams is studied by G. C, Rictanns in Cl. Ker. 48 (1934), 168-70. In 2%. Sav. 55 (1935), 288-91, 
L. Scuxonr vou CanotsFE.p argues that Adrreue in certain late papyri means malicious dispowtion, desire to 
get the betfer of the other party. In the same journal, pp. 275-7, Jiu Cverien summarises in German hia Cech 
dizaertation on the difference between darewe and xpi. Heon Ocasos argues in Archie 11 (1035), 219 that 
dxorqrapor is i diminutive of dedtior, citing ear_enp/ foe) from P. Back. 95. 100 (7th cent.), and that redendras 
m Gstr. 1, 720, is the genitive not of a proper name but of weleads “Axtechmied’, 0. Mowrevecent in Aeg. 15 
(1035), 303-4, interprets ddydueos in P. Oxy. 214 as «a proper name. The article Lea noma des plonetes ef 
Pastroldtrie chez les Greea, by F. Coon, in L’ Antiguité Classique 4 (1035), 5-43, aime at the dating of texts 

The chronology of the passage of § into « spirant ia discussed by H. Ztutacrs in Erano# 39-(1995), (3-74, 
with the help of papyrus evidence. The artiole, which is written in Swedish, is illustrated by four graphs. 
I have not yet seen the sume writer's work entitled Zum Kampf der Weltaprachen im oafrdmischen Reich, 
Akulem, Abhandl. Helsingfors, 1995, §°, 239 pp. [but see § 5 p above]. 

: eed by P. Krerscnoer in (lotta 24 (1005), 4 that an index of the Greek langonge on the 
@ tergo principle of arrangement is in preparation at Vienna. 
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9. General Works, Bibliography, General Notes on Papyrus Texts 





A. Gesreal Worss 


Mapes Noma has contributed an excellent general account of papyrology to the E’nci 
vol. 26, 1935, 257-63, art. Papirologia, 

K. Prewenvanz's Papyrusfunde u. Papyrusforechung (J EA 21, 102) is reviewed very appreciatively by 
F. Ziuwenans in Phil, Wook. 55 (1985), 463-5; E. Kresanovo, in 2. f. Bibl, 51 (1834), 321-4, is no less 
laudatory, but critiomes certain aspects of the book. 

J.G. Wierer, Life and Leffers in the Popyri (JEA 21, 103), is reviewed by W. M. Caunen, Cl. Rer, 49 
(1935), 72-3, and G. Guenisg, Ae. 15 (1935), 334-5, 

Popyn u, Altertimewissenachaft (= Minch, Beitr, xix) (JEA 21, 103) isreviewed by 0. Earn in Z. Sar. 
55 (1035), 368-72. 

Aegyptus, 14 (1034), fasec. 2-3, is reviewed by C. Pr&avx in Chron, d' Ey, 10 (1935), 413-15, 

Etwles de Papyrologie 1. 2 is reviewed by V. Cuaror, Rev. él. anc. 37 (1035), 245-6, and by W. Scuvmanr, 
Gremon 11 (1935), 623. In the Edict of Diocletian Schubart reads (IL 8-10): «ai rod adr ove{y}qefvaysdvon 
Fprovioe [iv] ra diviypade (fia) revrov pow rot Beard yparos Bypoola opotrafa, freon min out role. 





Bi. Boiwtoceariy 


The following bibliographies and kindred compilations are continued: 

P. Cotiart, Snulfetin Papyrologigne XIV (1034); Rex. dt. gr. 48 (1035), 651-81. 

M. Hommrer—C. Paeéavs, the bibliographical section in Chron. d’ Eg. 10 (1935), 170-228. 

M. Howpent, Sulletin Papyrologique VOLT, in Bycontion 10 (1985), 341-06, 

ParvruskUNDE, in the general bibliography of BZ 35 (1055), 166-8, 443-9, 

C.C. Encan, Papyr, in the Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1034, 71-8. 

A. Catnanrst, Bibliograjia metodica, Aeg. 15 (1935), 345-81. Testi recenfemente pubblicati, Aeg. 15 (1935), 
#05-10, 


C. Gewunan Nores os Parvavs Texts 

Sines 0. 0. Kuvcen's important article Papirologicheskie Zomethi (‘Papyrological Notes’) in Problemui 
Istorns dokapitaliaticheskikh Obshcheste (‘Historical Problems of pre-Capitalist Society’), nos. 0-10 (1934), 204— 
10, will be reod in the original by only a select few, I am glad to avail myself of notes made by Prof. Baynes, 
Important reviews of P. Ross.-Georg. IIT, P. Ryl. Zen., and P. Wiirzb., are followed by a section N Epon gril aie 
Tekstui (“Misunderstood Texts’), in which the following readings are proposed: 5.B. 7352, 22-3, for Gerepow oa 
eiyvew tread o capes tran. 5.8. 7350, 7-8, feae fedderor begins a new sentence; ¢pyagdar dddwes = 
‘carry out military duties’, hid, 19, erpareia = the march to the military camp. Ibid. 22, ats ras devre pag 
rvyor = “against the dark dave’, ¢f. Maurice, Strategiken 7, 8, p, 142, 8.8. 7357, 18—20, for épurryivis &é Ios 
oot ypig com erddbe read cpewryGeis 8° ef tives ot ypela dor evfide. P. Oxy, 2135, 16, for os dy oe -(. Jos. ag 
read vei[orjowias (= raSorueac), 8.1, 7206, 1, for [e. P10 T. eawow "Apa eie vide Selec ]ypolrdron append es 
read [foprodti) farovep[ajace, the Prefect of Egypt already known from. P. Thead. 18 and P. Oxy. 1115 
(284 a.p.). O. Straash. 776, 6, for ¢y Simaljoe yevapdrns read dySias (= deBelee) pos (OT ¢poi) yerauerys. F. Bilabel, 
Fragmente a. d. Heidelb. Popyrussommlung, Philologus 80 (1925), 331-41, no. 2, |. 11, for ré dpa (in answer 
to the query vf eibeyor;) read rdduo, 8.8. 6002, 10-11, punctuste after <éere, not after Popow, 

The Lesefriiohte of A. G. Roos, published in Mnemosyne 62 (1035), 233-44, include some excellent 
proposals for the texte anid interpretation of Strabo, Josephus, and Philo; nearly all will be of interest to 
students of papyrology, but the suggestion which deserves particular notice here ia hia brilliant correction 
eal lowe for the incomprehensible rai dor in the title of the Idiologus in P. Rainer 104, The basis of the 
suggestion is a Latin inscription from Epheans erected in honour of ex-Idiologus Ti, Clandins Balhbillas, 
probably the man of that name who later hocame Prefect of Egypt (a.p. 63-0); here the word lucorum occurs 
in exactly the same position aa ddd (sic) in the Greek. 

In Avg, 14 (1994), 452-462, J. C. Nase continues his bold emendations of P. Cair. “on. (cf. JHA 21, 
46), but I must confess that I find most of them highly improbable, inspite of the weight of learning with 
which they ore supported. 

Aeg. 15 (1935), 320 contains the nsual collection of Aggiunti ecorrezioni, riedizioni di popiri ¢ di ostraca, 
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10. Miscellaneous, Excavations, Personal 

The Fourth International Congress of Papyrology, held at Florence from 28 April—2 May 1935, was very 
successful. For accounts of its proceedings soe Aeg. 14 (1934), 497-8; 15 (1935), 49-4; H. Korresnecrer, 
Gnomon 11 (1035), 390-400; P. Conant, Rev. hist. dr. 14 (1035), 391-3. ‘The papers read ure apparently to 
be printed in Aegyptus. Plans for the Fifth Congress, to be held at Oxford 30 August—3 September 1047 are 
already well advanced, and invitations will be issued shortly, 

In Chron, d’Ey. 10 (1935), 417-18, Tu. Horryer announces that he has presented the library and collec- 
tion of papyri bequeathed to him by Weksseny to the University of Prague, the Greck papyri going to the 
University Library, the Oriental to. the Oriental Institute. The entire collection comprises 8202 pieces, of 
which 7032 are Greek. The date on which the collection is to be made accessible to the public will be 
announced in a later number of the same journal. 

W. Créseet in Gnomon 1) (1035), 175-6, suggests that Dn. H. Tesctme should be permitted to try his 
nnrivalled skill on some of the better preserved Herculaneum papyri. 

Most readers of this Bibliography will probably have learned from the printed notice ciroulated in February 
of this year that the Gnexren. axp Host Parrvronocrcan Lisnany has now been formally opened in the 
Ashmolean. Gifts of books and offprints ehould be addressed to the Librarian, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

An important article from a Russian savant, N. Tronoxov, Une nouvelle mithode pour la conservation dea 
papyrus, appears in Chron. d' Eg. 10 (1935), 254-05. He advocates: (1) dissolving out the salts usually present 
in papyri with alcohol, (2) impregnating the papyri, if in good condition, with a thin gelatine solution, or, 
where the fragments ore brittlo, strengthening with a celluloid solution dilnted with alcohol and brushed on; 
where. they are discoloured, bleaching with 2 per cent. solutions of permanganate of potash and oxalic 
acid applied successively, (3) totally enclosing the papyri in gelatine, by laying them out on o gelatine sheet 
and pouring liquid gelatine over them ; the outer surtace of the gelatine covering is then protected from wear 
by a thin coat of celluloid. [t-would be interesting to see some examples of papyri treated by this method ; 
but the great disadvantage seema to be that rearrangement of fragments, adjustment of displaced fibres, eto. 
would be impossible once the papyri had been so mounted ; and although the author claims that the gelatine 
can be completely removed with hot water, this process must surely endanger the papyrus. 

The final report on the University of Michigan excavations at Dimé in 131-2 has just been issued: 
A. E.R. Boar, Soknepaion Nesos., Univ. of Michigan Press, Ann. Arbor, 1055 (<— Univ. of Michigan Studies, 
Humanistic Series, vol. xxxix). Pp. xii +47, 13 Pls, in text and 16 Plans at end. Price $2.50, The centre of 
the mound having been removed by achbbakhin, two amall areas on opposite sides of the “devastated aren’ 
were chosen, and excavated down to bed-rock. One of these, on the cast side of the mound, revealed a remark- 
able building, the doors and walls-of which were lined with wood-blocks, A crude wall-painting apparently 
depicting « sacrifice to Soknopaios also came to light, while the decline which led to the final abandonment 
of the site about a.p. 250 was revealed by retaining walls, built to keep out the encroaching sand of the 
desert, in the topmost layer. In the weet area, immediately to the south of the great temence wall, there was 
evidence of two temporary abandonments of the site, which Boak tentatively dates to the late third-early 
second century n.c., when the Thehaid was in revolt, and the lute first century B.c. The precarious hold on 
existence enjoyed by the community is best explained by the fact that it seems to have been entirely depen- 
dent for water on the Ptolemaic high-level canal recently traced by Miss Caton-Thompeson. The customs 
receipta published in this volume have already been referred to (§ 4 above). 

Further obituariea of Huwr have appeared: H. 1. Beta, Arthur Surridge Hunt. Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. xx. London. 1035. Pp. 16. F. ne Zunvera, A. 8. Hunt, in Stud. ef doe. 2 (1935), 480-8. 
L. Wexeer, Arthur S&S. Hunt: Jn Memoriam, Jahrb. Boyer. Abod.d. Wies, 1934-5. A. B. Scuwanz, Arthur 
Surridge Hunt (in German and Turkish) Capitofium, Istanbul, 1935. U. WotocKes, Nachruf, in Archin xi, 
315-19, commemorates the passing of three great fgures m Egyptian stucica—Hunt, Griffith, Sethe. 

Obituaries of Awrow vox Preurasters, who died 6 February 1935, are contributed by W. K[umrrscumx] 
and C.F. L{=nwaxs}-H[atrt] to Alio 28 (1025), 215, and by W. Exssury to 2. Sav. 55 (1935), 500-1. 

Grmotamo Virecia died on 2 September 1935. There are obituary notices by G. A. Asarvcer in Boll, 
filol, clasa, 7 (1935), 73-6, and P. Contant in Bull. Budd 40 (1925), 56-40, while E. Breccta prints some re- 
miniscences under the title Jn Egitto con GirWamo Vitelli in Aeg. 16 (1935), 255-62. 

‘Two other pioneers of papyrology, Pav M. Mere and Orro Grangswrrz, have passed away during 
the year, on 28 March and 7 July 1035 respectively. C.F. L[eetaxn]-H[avrt] writes o notice of the former 
in Alio 28 (1935), 214. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: CHRISTIAN EGYPT (1935-1936) 
By DE LACY O'LEARY, D.D. 


The abbreviations used are to be found on pp. 55-56 above, with the exception of the following: 


Nouc, Rev, Theol, = Nowvelle Revue Théologique. WAAR M = Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde dea 
OCP = Orientalia Christiana Periodien, Rome. Morgeniandes, 


(a) Old Testament. 

O. H, E. Buawestan, The Bohaine Pericope of LT Kingdoms xviii. 36-9 appears in J. Theol. Stud. 36 
(1935), 156-80. 

W. E. Cave, Un pequme en dialecte d’' AkAmim ... (cf. JEA 21, 108) is reviewed by L, Ta. Lerorr in 
AMuséon 48 (1985), 24-5: the reviewer thinks that the text shows ‘lea efforts d'un jeunes gree débutant en 
RK. Korrespecre. and A. Romie, Ostrakon mit griechisch-koptischem Psalmentert, in Aeg. 15 (1035). 
415-18, 2 figs., gives the passage Ps. 118. 10-11. 

(b) New Textament, 

The new Cairo edition of nrawas Tite +amennn Theps ... (cf. JEA 21, 108) ia reviewed by L. Tu. 
Leront in Muaseon 48 (1935), 237-8, who points out the uncritical character of the text, which repeats that of 
Tattam’s edition of 1847-52 and takes no note of Horner's edition. 

H. TF. Bet and T. ©. Skat, Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and other Early Christian Popyri, in Aeg. 15 
(1935), 33546 deals with P. Egerton 2 in the British Museum. It is reviewed by W. Baver in GGA 108 
(1996), 24-0, The same subject is treated in C, H. Dopp, A New Gospel, in Bull. J. Ryl. Libr. 20 (1936), 
56-O2: of. J. Theol. Studies $6 (1035), 2024. BE. P. Lackaxar, Dewr nowveowr tertes relatifs a Ténengile, 
appears in Mev. bill, 44 (1935), 321-49; one of these texta is a fragment of the Diatessaron of Tatian, the 
other the ‘new gospel” papyrus, which receives very full consideration, 

C. A. Ronents, An wapwhlished fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library, Hancheater, 
is Published in Aull, J. Ayl. Libr, 20 (1996), 45-56 with descriptive introduction ih, 1-0. The fragment 
gives the pussage Joh. §. 31-3, 37-8, It is reviewed by G. Guepid in Aeg, 15 (1035), 425-6, also separately 
printed, Manchester (1935), 34 pp., 1 pl. 

i. 5, Grnmann, The Garrett Sahidic Manuscript of St. Lube, appears in J. Am. Or. Soe.55 (1935), 451-7, 1 pl. 

Jax Leveis Koons, Studien sum koptischen Bibeltext. Kollationen wu. Uniersuchungen cum Text der 
Poulustriefe in der unter- und oberiigyptischen Uberlieferung, appears as a supplement to 2. newt. Wiss, 
(1936), 99. 

K.P. Pang, Codex Evragelioram et Actium in collect. pepyrorum Chester Beatty, waa published in Miscel- 
lanea Biblica 2 (1934), 373-406, and was reviewed by Laqnanos in Rew. bibl, 43 (1934), 612-13, 

H. A, Sanpens, A third-century Popyrua Codex of the Epistles of Paul, Univ. Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
1985, xii+127 pp. 3 pk, is reviewed in J. Theol. Stud. 36 (1035), 2M—5. 

R. V. G. Taskmn, The readings of the Chester Beatty Papyrua in the Gospel of St, Joho, in J. Theol, Stud, 
30 (1935), 387-01. 

K. Wesseny, Kin fatjumisch-griechioches Evangelien-Fragment, in WZKM (1935), 270-4, 1 pl. gives 
Matt. 15. 12-15 in Greek, vv. 13-14 in Fayyimie. 


2. Arocnyrmat, GrosTic, Etc. 
G. Banpy, Apocryphes a tendances encratiques (Actes des Apétres) will bo found in Dict. de spinitualite 
ascdhique ef mystique, Paris, 1934, 752-85. 
CO. A. Bayes, A Coptic Gnostic Treatise .. . (ef. JEA 20, 207: 21, 109) is reviewed by Praca in Bev. 
hist. rel. 112 (1935), 121-8, the reviewer giving a detailed survey of the treatian. 
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J. Lanneros, Gnosticiem, Marcioniem, and Manichaeism, London, 1034, 32 pp., offer a brief outline 
of these subjects. 

H. J. Potorsey, Manichdische Homilien .. (ef. JEA 21, 109) is reviewed by Fa. Comorrt in Ree, hist. rel. 
ITT (1935), 18-24; by J. Orr pe Unersa in OOP 1 (1035), 513-14; by W. Tn in WZAM 42 (1095), 207-8; 
by M.Guror in Minste deglt Studi orientali 16 (1935), 152-4; and in conjunction with ScmamT—Potorsey, 
Ein Moni-Pund ... (ef. JEA 19, 178) by-G. vow Sette in GGA 197 (1035), 152-01. 

H. 8, Nysero, Forschungen ither den Manichdiamwa, in Z. new. Wiss, 34 (1995), 70-01, ia chiefly con- 
cerned with Asiatic Manicheiam., 

Scmmimt—Potorsey, Aephalaia, 1.3/4, Stuttgart, 1935, 50-08 (of. J EA 21, 100) is briefly noticed by H.W. 
Barer in Bull. of the School of Orient. Studies, London, 8 (1935), 238. 


3. Lrrcneican 

O. H. E. Bunwesten, The canonical Hours of the Coptic Church, in OCP 2 (1936), 78-100 is an outline of 
the offices In the modern Coptic Horologion. The same author publishes Vesting Prayers and Ceremonies of 
the Coptic Church, ib. | (1935), 306-14. 

H. Excenoma, £in Problem in der Homologia von der M. Kominunion in der dgyptischen Liturgie, 
appears in OCP 2 (1036), 45H. 

H. J. Gmerxs, Proilem of the Liturgical Sections of the Didache, in J. Theol, Siud. 36 (1935), 373-86, has 
no direct bearing on the Egyptian rite. 

G. Sommy, Two leaves in the Coptie diafect of Middle Egypt (SF"') in Mél. Maspero (1934), 245-50, 
I pl., deseribes two leaves of paper with liturgical prayers in Fayyumic of the 15/16 cent, The author of the 
article does not say where they are at. the present moment. 

C. pet Granne, Liturgioe preces, ... (ef. EA 15, 264) has been reviewed by P. Contant in Rev. de phil. 
61 (1035), 102-3, and by 8. Ryna in Listy Filol. 6) (1933), 354. 

J. Mvysen, Maria's Heerlijileid in Egypte. Een Studie der Koptische Maria-Literatuur, Deel I, Louvain, 
1935, xix4-251 pp., 13 pls. This is the first part of a very important contribution to the study of the Coptio 
Marian liturgy, and has special reference to the Theotokia, The author is a Dutch missionary who ia Uniate 
Coptic curate at Fakte. He has alreaidty published, amongst other works, a Dutch translation of the Coptic 
Liturgy of St. Basil, az used by the Uniate Copts (Hel Helig Offer in den koplischen ritua volgens den H. 
Basliua den Groote, Ind ed., Nijmegen, 1028, 64 pp., 3 pla). The Maria's Heerlijileid ...is reviewed by 
WN. Gaerrman in Situdia Catholiea 12 (1936), 167-8. 

Ilustrative of the preceding may be noted H. Tuvastros, S.J. dbyssinian Devotion to Gur Lady, in Dublin 
fterew 100 (1036), 29-42 


4. LITERATURE 

R.. P. Btake and H. pe Vis, Epiphanina ‘de gemeia’, London, 1934, exxiii4-335+27 pp. (Studies and 
Documenta, ed. K. Lake and 8. Lake, 2). The old Georgian and fragments of the Armenian version. De Vis 
deals with the Coptic (Sahidic) fragmenta {introd., xxx-xxxix, text and tra., 235-335), It is reviewed by 
L. Ta. Lerort in Wuston 48 (1035), 238-3, the reviewer treating the semantic evolution of the word 
Hadapon; and by P. Zonece in Hiblier 16 (1095), 475-7. 

0. H. E. Bremesren, The Sayings of Michael, Metropoliian of Damietia, appears in OCP 2 (1936), 101-28. 

Camriett-BoxsEn, A ya codex of the Shepherd of Hermes (Similitudes 2-0) with a fragment of the 
Mandates, is in Aeg. 15 (1035), ' 

EH. Densuarn, Un growpe de récits ufiiea d [dme, appears im Wel, Aides 2 (1934), 255-04, and includes 
some legends not in WILLiaMs, Oriental ajfinifies ... (ef. JEA 15, 271; 16, 254). 

W. Desovacx, Litlfrature chretienne antique ef pepyrologie, in Nour. Rev. Théo. OT (1935), 810-43, lnys 
éemphasia on the value of papyrology (especially Greek and Coptic) for early Christian literature. 

W. Gnossouw, Aoptische Letterkunde. Jaarbericht no. 3 van het Vooraspatiech-Egyptisch Gezelechap * Ex 
orients lex’, Leiden (1835), 82-4. A short note on the history of Coptic literature, The Society publishing 
‘this was established at Leiden in 1039 and issves an annual Jaerbericht ond Mededeclingen en Verhandelingen. 

L. TH. Luvorr, Le cople, source owriliaire du grec, in Mél, Bulez 2 (1934), 560-78, brings further evidence 
‘in support of the author's thesia of the contemporary use of Coptic and Greek in Christian-Egyptian literary 
work. ‘The same author's (n passage obscur des hymnes d Chenoulé appeara in Orientalia 4 (1035), 411-15, and 
gives the sense of the word driemos in Coptic by the help of Graeco-Egyptian papyri, confirming the theory 
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of the intenlependence of Grek and Coptic in Egypt, The same author's Athenase, Ambroise, ef Chenoule, 
in Muwuséon 48 (1036), 56-75 gives « text from a Louvre fragment of which the main part waa published in 
1920. The author promises to undertake o corpus of the Coptic Athanasius ‘débris coptes, souvent lacérés et 
preaque toujours acéphales", 

G. H. Manus, The seat bah ett etter lias aoa in J. Theol. Stud. 37 (1936), 
64-80, makes special reference to Clement's = doc 





5. Hirorr 
(a) General, 

D, Arrwaren, The Catholic Eastern Churches (Religion and Culture Series, ed. J. Husslein), Milwaukee, 
Wise., 1935, xx+-308 pp., illost., is an excellent and well-informed piece of popularized information: it gives 
an account of the history, present state, organization, liturgy, and general characteristica of the various 
Uniate churches. Chapter V deals with the Alexandrian rite: (i) the Coptic (135-49); (ii) the Ethiopian 
(150-80), 

PF, Broanet and A. Gronmanxn, Zed Urbwaden aus dem bischaflichen Archiv von Panopolis in Agypten 
(Quellen u. Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertuma und des Mittelalters, hrag. von F. Bilabel und 
A. Grohmann, Keihe A: Mehrsprachige Texte. Heft I), Heidelberg, 1935, 20 pp., 2 faces. 

C. DE Crenog, [es églises wnies Orient (of. JAA 21, 110) is reviewed by A. Razs in OCP 1 (1935), 

F. Gawnrens, El califfate di Hisham. Studi di storia Ommayyada, in Mém, Soc, Roy, d' Arch, d' Alex. v1, 
fase. 2, Alexandria, 1925, 141 pp. 

G, Guar and J. Lape. contribute Kepten to the Lerilon fiir Theologie und Kirche, 6 (1934), 191-6, dealing 
with the Coptic Church and literature. 

JovevEetT—Diesi—-Craprot, L'éplise alexandrine (cf. JEA 21, 111) is reviewed by Avon JEmraantoy in 
GOP 1 (1935), 47-8, 

Mer. Cou. Paraporovios, ‘Ioropla ris "Exxtnoias “Adefordpelas, Alexandria, 1935, xvi4-930 pp., is te- 
viewed by J, Lanow in Rew, Aint, ecel. 31 (1035), 777-9, and by G. Hormass in OCP 2 (1936), 297-09, and in 
conjunction with the same author's "O dyes Kipudos "Adefardpelas (cf. JEA 10, 181) and Lazzaxt, Teosilia 
d° Alessrndiia (ef, J EA 21,111) by F. Hater in Anal. Bolland. 53 (1035) 300-401, 

The Precis de Thist. 7 Egypte par divers. . (ef. JRA 20, 200), vol. mm, Cairo, 1933, contains three parte: 
(i) E. Comnm, L’ Egypte ottomane de la conquéte par Sdlim, 5-128; (ii) J. Baosvinie, D’expédition francaise en 
Egypte (1798-1801), 129-84; and (iii) E. Deracur, Mohamed-Aly ef Ibrahim, 185-376. Appended list of 
Ottoman sultans, pashas of Egypt, and patriarchs of Alexaniria from 1517-1798, and contemporary events, 
d77-86.. Vol. rv (and Inat), Cuiro, 1935, xix+421 pp., A. Sammanco, Les régnes de "Abbas, de Said, ef df Sema’, 
This work is reviewed by C. A. NaLtrso-in Oriente Meaderno, 15 (1935), 421-3, and by G. Luvarg in Mélanges 
Beyrouth 13 (1934), 212-15. 

F. Rroctorri, Roma eatiolica e Oriente cristiano, Florence, 1935, 143 pp,,is a summary account of the his- 
tory and present state of the Uniate oriental churches, the Coptic included. 

E. Scnwaarz, Acta conciliorum ... (ef. J EA 20, 208) is reviewed by V, Gavin, in AZ 35 (1935), 412-23, 
and by Britweren in Theol. Quarta. 117 (1036), 107-10. 


(2) Jurisprudence, 

J. Buvpac, Die dgyptischen Libelli ... (ef. JEA 18, 184; 19, 20. 200) is reviewed by J. Zee in Rev, 
de phil, O (1935), 401-2. 

0. H. E. Bonatesren, The laws of inheritance of Gabriel iim Turaik, LEX. Patriarch of Alexandria, appears 

in OCP | (1985), 315-27. 

Fe. Korman, Les chrétiena d' Egypte ont-ile adoplté ef euivent-ils jusqu'd noa jours Ja législation juehinienne 
ou uniquement le Code Théodosien connu sous le nom de Coutumier syro-romain? in Congr. Turid. Faternat, 2 
(1934), 171-224, 

E. Supt, Der Eid im rimisch-igyplischen Provinzialrecht, 2. Teil: Die Zeit vom Beginn der Regierung 
Diokletions bis sur Eroberuny Agyplens durch dis Araber, with appendix, [vr Kid im koptiachen Hecht und in 
ams griechischen Urkunden der Araberzeit (137-0), Minchen, 1935, xii+172 pp. (Cf. Pt. Lin JEA 21, 112.) 

STEINWENTER, Zur Edition der koptischen Rechtsurkunden aus Djeme, in Orientalia 4 (1935), 377-86, 
oe a ecmnidistinn and notes on the legal document KRU. 105 by way of specimen, 
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(c) Magiography. 

G. Banpy, Si, Antoine, appears in the Dict. de spiritualilé ascctique ef mystioue, Paris, 1994, 702-8. 
Haveneer, Seretnuphe, ib,, 1095, 1255-02. = - pte us pee Core 

0. H. E. Brnwesrer, The Translation of St, Iekhiron of Killin, in Muston 48 (1935), 81-5, deals with a 
Bohairic text from a 14th ( tT) cent. MS, in the Coptic Museum, Cairo, 

P, Peaxcet px’ Cavatient, Inforno alla * Passio’ di Teodor ¢ Didimo, in Studi e Teati, fasc, 65, Rome, 
1035, 233-78, and Intorne alla ‘Passio SS, Maveelli tribuni et Petri militia’, ib., 307-87, contain interesting 
: aes J. Ditoxs, Christophorus als Khrentitel des Asketen Paphwutiua, in Antike wid Christentum 5 (1934), 

H. Exournpise, Pachomius der Altere, in Lexikon fiir Theol. w. Kirche 7 (1935), §00-1, and J. Save, 
Menas, ih., T7-S0, 

4. Stos, Saint Samuel de Kelamon .. . (ef. JEA 20, 210) is reviewed by A. J{anin) in Achos d’ Orient 38 
(1835), 229, The same author's Bina ef Benaow (Bahine ef Ande Buou) appears in the Jet. @ hist. et de géogr. 
ecelés, 5 (1935), 1498. ‘These two sainta appear in the Synaxarium for 7 Kihak. The same author's La paanon 
dtinomenne tnédite de S. Hérodd, Martyr d' Egypte, is published in Orientalia 4 (1035), 441-81, introduction, 
text from Paris MS. d’Abbadio, 170 fo. 1197-129", Heroda js commemorated in the Coptic Synaxarium and 

H. Stroramann, Die arabieche Makariustradition. Ein Beitrag cur Geschichte des Manchtuma, Gittingen, 
(1034), $0 pp., is 4 university thesia on the writings attributed to Macarims in Arabic and Syriac literature. 

W. Trt, Kopt, Heiligen- wid Mdrtyrerlegenden ... (ef. JEA 21, 111) ia reviewed by Cx. Mantis in Nour, 
Fev. Théol. 57 (1035), 633-5; by L. Oetiz pn Upurea in OCP 1 (1935), 515; by A. vas Lasrscmoor in 
D. Lit.-Z. 57 (1936), 572-6. 

J. Vercors, Le texte sous-jacent du palimpseste Berlin no. 9755, 8. Colluthus— 8. Philothés, in Muadon 48 
(1935), 275-4, gives fragmenta of the passion of St. C. and beginning of an encomium on St. P. attributed 
to Demetrius of Antioch, hitherto unknown, 6 fo., introd., notes, translation. 

(2) Monasticism, 

L. Binz, Le texte du prologue de Sozoméne et zea chapitres (v1. 28-34) mur les moines d' Egypte ef de Palestine 
(Sitzungsb, Berlin. Philos.-hist. Klasse (1935), 390-427), An excellent critical edition of the Greek text 
with introduction, 

FP. Cavautena, Apophtegmes, in Dict. de epiritualitd aacétique ef mystique, 1994, 765-70. 
du ie* congrés international dea études bycontines, appears in the Bull. de TInt. archéologique bulgare 9, Safin 
(1035), 355-82. 

Fr, Korman, Tertes légialatifs touchant le efnobitieme ¢gyptien (Sacra congregazions orientale, Codifi- 
cazione canunice orientale. Fonti Ser. 1. fase. T} Roma, 1035, 05 pp. The author is Viear-General of the 
Uniate Coptic Patrinrehate of Alexandria. This issue contains « translation of extracta of Greek, Coptic, and 
Arabic material in five sections: (i) Idéal et dignité de la vie religiense ; (ii) essence du cénobitiame pachimien, 
et shenoudien ; (iii) moyens plus ou moins immédiata pour faciliter observance des conseils évangéliques et 
Jes progrés dans la perfection ; (iv) organisation intérieure de ‘institut religiewx ; (vy) relation avec les autorités 
religiousea ot le clerge régulier. 

H. Lecumecg, Nonne, ch. x. Un couvent de nonnes d Biouit, in Dict. d hist. ef de géogr. ecclés., Paria, 1935, 
1607-15. 

L, Tu. Lerorr, La régle de 8. Pachéme (nouveau fragment copte), in Musdon 48 (1935), 75-80, deals with 
the fragment Michigan 178*'+ Old Cairo no. 30), 


6.. Now-Lirtmmany Trexrs, rc. 
(a) Non-literary Texts, 

R. EWs.en, ca‘Assecascanauat: Daa astrologische Bilderbuch Salm Sakanakht, appears in OLZ 38 
(1935), 665-7. 

5. Errnem, Aronos in der Magie, in Mél. Bidez, 2 (1034), 351-00, is a commentary on P. mag. gr. 4, 
2086, efe, The same writer's Aus Papyrologie und Religionageschichle, Die magiachen Papyri, in Mitnch, Beitr. 
19 (1924), 243-63, iz o peneral survey of work done. 

oO 
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M. Homaget, Bulletin Papyrologique, no. vi (1033-4), in Bysention 10 (1935), 341-06, refers to liturgical 
fragmenta in deg. 13, (67-73, to Suymoun, Un pap. chrétien épistolaira in Mel. Bidez, 2 (1934), 857-0, and 
three biblical texta in J. Theol. Stud. 35 (1034), 58-10), 

Tu, Horrxen, Him sewer griech. Zowherpepyrus, in Archiv Orientalnd T (1935), 255-266, 1 pl. Coptic 
appears only in the colophon deacribed on p. 365, 

H. J. Poworsxy, Zu einigen. Heidelberger koptiachen Zaubertexten, appears in Orientalia 4 (1935), 416-25, 

V. Stocemasn, Die (festalt Christi... (ef. JA 21, 112) is reviewed by J. Smtos in Bibtica 16 (1935), 
473-4. The same author's (her astronomisches in den kopt, Zaubertexten, in Orientalia 4 (1935), 301-410, 
shows the presence of biblical influences in Coptic magical formulae. 

(6) Catalogues and Collected Texts, 

FP. Binanm. and H, Groumasn, Griech., kopt., uw. arab. Texte... (cf. JEA 21, 112) is reviewed by 
V, STEGEMANN in Theol. Lit.-Z. 60 (1935), 225-0; by H. J. Povorsky in Orientalie 4 (1035), 410-25; by 
F. Pristen in BZ (1935), 387-0; and by J. Sm0ow in Orientalia 5 (1996), 152-60 with additions to the 
bibliography, 

W. Tita, Die orientaliache Abteiiung der Papyrusssmmlung der Nationalbibliothel: in Wien, in Orientalia 4 
(1935), 380-90. This is a new name for the papyri hitherto known as the collection of the Erzherzog Rainer. 
T. enumerates the categories of papyri which compose this collection according to their various languages, 

The same writer's Koptische Pergamente theologiachen Inhaits . .. (ef. EA 21, 109, 111) ia reviewed by J. 
Simon in Orientalia 4 (1935), 502-5; by A, van Lawracnoor in Her, Agst, eccl, $1 (1935), 788-0; by Cu. 
Manrts in Nour, Rev. Théol. 57 (1935), 531; by L. Ta. Lerorr in Maden 48 (1995), 298-7. 

On Arabic material having reference to Christian Egypt we hove G. Gaar, Catalogue de manuscrita arabes 
chretiens conserrds au Caire, Vatican City, 1934, xi+320 pp., which is reviewed by L. Baockenaxy in 
OLZ 35 (1935), 523-4, and by A. vaw Lawtscnoor in Musdon 48 (1935), 360-71. 

A. vas Lasrsonoot, Inventaire sommaire dle MAS. arahes ¢ Egypte, in Muséon 48 (1035), 207-310, 
describes manuscripts procured by L, Th, Lefort in 1923. Amongst, these are: (1) history of the Babylonian 
captivity (Coptic portion at Vienna), (2) frag. of Acta of S. Thomas, (3) miracle of the B. Virgin at Atribe 
(frag. of Vatican arab, 170,131), (4) encomium on St. Michael by Eustathios bishop of Thrake (salutation 
to St. Michael, ten miracles}, (5) passion of St. George, (5*) (a) Sorrows of Mary by Cyriacus of Behnesa 
(20 pp.), (b) epistle of Pisentius of Keft, (6) frag. of Theodore of Ancyra on St. George and history of Archel- 
lides, (7) and (8) miracles of Apa Victor, (9) life and miracles of St. Marina of Antioch, (10) encomiom on 
Severus of Antioch, (11) conversion of Matthew the Scribe, (12) martyrdom of George of Alexandria and 
life of Ephrem the Syrian, (13) lifé of Apa Hor, (14) history of Abu Fis, and (15) liturgical fragmenta. The 
paper manuscripts ahow traces of Coptic writing. 

Of allied Ethiopic material we note 8. Evamyoer, Verzeichnis der abessinischen Handechr, dea Volks- 
muscu in Stuttgart, in Orientalia 4 (1935), 465-83, which gives biblical, liturgical, and magical texts, 

5. Grinact, L'inreniaire somumaire des murnuscrita ethiopiens (geez) dela mission Griaule, published in 
Aethtopica (cf. JA 20, 211) is continued in the same periodical, 2 (1934), 50-4, 15-0, 101-14, and in $ (1035), 
27-32, 82-4, 14-61. 


7. PROLeGICAL 


M. Cuatbsu, Bléments de grammaire copte (cf, JEA 20, 211) and Les dialectes copter assioutiques A? (ef, 
WEA 21, 113) are reviewed by Co. Kvewrs in Bull, de le Soe. linguistique de Paris 36 (1935), 161-5. 

W. E. Cava, Coptic Dictionary, Pt. TV (1935), Taso-ayuowt, vii, 405-572 is reviewed by L. Tu. Leone in 
Muséon 48 (1935), 240, the reviewer expressing the hope that there will be an appendix of additions and 
corrections, It is also reviewed by 5, Gasecne in J. Theol, Stud. 36 (1935), 220-1, 

H. Ranke, Die dgyptischen Personennamen . . . (ef. JEA 20, 211) is reviewed by R. Awrues in OLZ 35 
(1035), 4K, 

V. STEGEMANN, OPxWWwpeE giiTeysoss = sfark, in ZAS 71 (1935), 81-5, traces the origin of thia ex- 
preseion to Pa, 103,20. It ia briefly noted in Ane. Kgypt (1935), 121. 

W. Tint, satitaxey in Z48 71 (1935), 87, also noticed in Ane. Egypt (1035), 122, deals with the reading 
of 2 Mace. 6. 4. 

W. Vecrit, Das dgyptiache Vokulisationsproblem, appears in Mel, Maspero (1934), 385-12. Uber ein 
ha-Prifix in Arabischen in WZKM (1936), 109-10 and Der Dialekt von Elephantine, ib. 111-12. 
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W. iH. Wornent., Coptic Sounds, I. The Main Currents of their History ...(cf.JEA 18, 186) isreviewed by 
W. F. Avantonr in Language 10 (1934), 220-4 and the same author's Coptic Sounds (cf. JEA 20, 211) by 


M. Cones in Bull. de la Soe. linguistique de Poria 36 (1935), 168-01, and by W. Tun in WZAM 42 (1935), 
206-7. 


8. Exrionerion, AncHaroLocy 
(a) Topogrephy. 

L. Bunter, Blemmyes, appears in Diet, dhist. of de géogr. ecelés., xerv-L, Paris, 1935, 183-5. H. Le- 
CLEBCQ, Onsia: (i) les onsis d' Egypte, (ii) la grande oasis, (iii) el-Deir, (iv) el-Bagnouat, (vj Deir Moustapha 
Kachef, (vi) Gébel el-Teir, and (vii) bibliographie, ib., 1820-33. 

A.CaLpErrst, Dizionario dei nomi geograsici ¢ topograsici dell’ Egittogreco-romana, vol.1, i, A—"AAuwapeaondes, 
Cairo, 1935, xxi+ 216 pp., produced by the Societd Royale de g¢ographie d' Egypte, is planned as a vast reper- 
tory, and from this preliminary specimen may be expected to be an extremely valuable work of reference. 
Tt is reviewed by W. L. Westermann in Am, Journ. PAU. 57 (1036), 05-7. 

5, Hinnersos, Nube (Nubia), appears in the now well-known Epneyelopoedia of Islam, faec. 51, 1035, 
1015-22. 

Cu. Martin, Les moncsléres du Wadi ‘n-Natroun, in Nour. Rev. Théol. 47 (1995), 119-34, 238-02, is an 
excellent summary account of the monasteries described by H. E. White. 

U. Moxnener pe Viriarn, Lo Nubia medieval: (Mission archéol. de Nubie, 1920-34): vol. 1, Invendario 
det monumentt, xl+-20) pp.; vol. 0, Tavole, i-c, Cairo, 1995, 100 pla, The same writer's J vescori giacobiti 
della Nubia, in Mel, Masp. (1034), 57-0), ia an attempt to identify the episcopal sees of Nubia cited by 
Wanaleb in his Hist. de [ Bglivee alexrndrine, 20-30. 

H. Mustise, Le monaatére de Saint Abraham a Forshoul, in Bull. Soc. Arch, ¢ Alex. 30 (1935), 1-7, makes 
reference to a stele in the Graeco-Roman Museum at Alexandria. It is understood that Munier ia preparing 
a work on the geography of Christian Egypt. 

0. Tovssoun, Notes sur le désert Libyque: Coellia ef ses couvents, Alexundria, 1935, 3 pp., 10 pla. (Alem. 
Soc. Hoy. Arch, d' Alex., vi. i.) is an interesting effort to identify various monastic sites, Nitria, Scetia, 
Pernowdj, and Coellia, with apecial reference to the recently discovered remains at Coellia (Gebel Khaalim 
el-Con‘oud). Le Rayon, Cairo, 8 (1096) devotes ita number for 1 May to Coptie Art. Amongst the articles 
we find, H. Mcsren, Babylone d' Egypte, 225-0; F. Ginann, Aw Muse copte du Vieur-Caire avec 8. 2. 
Morcot Sirhaika Pacha, 230-3; EF. Datorox, L’art cople, 234-6; E. Ménrar, Les dytises coptes du Vieux- 
Caire, 237-0; FE, Lavareng, L'dme copie, 241-5; A. Coainn, Le cowvent de Saint-Antoine, 246-0, 

(5) Arta, Grayta. fe. 

Axwa APOSTOLAKES, ta xerriwa tddopera tol de “Abo Mouceiow tay xogpyrinde teyrar, Athens, 1032, ia 
reviewed by E. Wericaxp in BZ (1035), 141-4. 

M. A. Munnar, Coptic Painted Pottery, in Anc. Egypt (1935), 1-15, is an interesting and suggestive article 
on a subject which has as yet received inadequate attention. 

H. Pristen, Teinture ... (cf, HA 21, 119) is reviewed by W. F. Votnacn in Orientalia 4 (1935), 508-8, 

J, Saven, Koptische Kunst, appears in the Leribon fiir Theologie und Kirche, 6 (1004), 1-9. 

W. F. Votsacn, Prima relazione sulla nuove sloffe del Museo Sacro Vaticano, in Rendic. Pont, Ace, 10 
(1995), 175-06, makes reference to some Coptic fabrica, 








i. ADDENDA 
E. Lirruass contributes a biographical notice of [gnazio Guidi to the ZDATG 89 (1045), 119-30. 
H. Muster, Gaston Mazpero et les dtudes coptes, appears in the new Bull, def Assoc. des amia des dgfises ef 
de Part coptes, 1, Cairo (1935), 27-36, 1 portrait. 
Two reviews, Acthiopica and Egyptian Religion (ef. JEA 20, 207) founded in 1933 by the Alma Egan 
Hyatt Foundation, New York, ceased to appear at the end of 1935. The Foundation announces that it ‘will 
devote further activities to Memoirs and ocessional Papers’. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Tus season will open a new chapter in the Society's field-work, with the decision of the 
Committee to send an expedition to Upper Nubia. ‘The Sudan Government has granted 
concessions for two very promising sites about thirty miles apart, near the Third Cataract, 
namely Sulb ("Soleb") and Sesebi, both of which were fortress-cities enclosing temples. At 
Sulb (whence come the superb granite lions in the British Museum) is the most important 
monument in the Sudan, the temple of Amenophis IIT; its walls bear a unique series of 
reliefs depicting the sed-festival held in Amenophis' thirtieth year, and the pylons have 
rehets of Akhenaten, illustrating several stages in the development of his doctrines. At 
Sesebi are the remains of a temple founded by Akhenaten, and called by him, like his founda- 
tion at Kawa, Gematen (‘Aten is found" ?); it was later usurped by Sethis I, who rededicated 
it to Amin. Thus both sites—which include towns, and doubtless cemeteries also—offer 
a logical continuation and development of the Society's many yeara of work at Tell el- 
‘Amarnah; and it is believed that much new information on the ‘‘Amarnah Period’ will 
be gained. Neither of these places has been excavated hitherto, and very little has been 
published about them. The first site to be examined is Sesebi, whither an expedition will 
shortly proceed, with Professor A. M. Blackman as Field Director, and Mr. H. W. Fairman as 
his principal assistant. Fuller details of the new work in the Sudan are given in the appeal 
for funds which has been distributed. 


The investigation of the site of the Great Palace at Tell el-'Amarnah was nearly com- 
pleted last season, and only a few more weeks’ work are necessary before the remarkable 
ground-plan is recovered in its entirety, In order to accomplish this, and thus to round off 
an Important phase in the Society's labours at Akhetaten, Mr. Pendlebury, accompanied 
by Mr, Lavers, will spend a short season at the site this winter. 


We understand that Miss Calverley and Miss Broome will return to Abydos for a further 
season's work at the temple of Sethis I. 


At the Forty-ninth Ordinary General Meeting of our Society, held on 15 July, Mrs. 
Hopkin Morris was elected Honorary Secretary in succession to Professor Glanville, and 
Professor Hugh Last was re-elected Honorary Treasurer. ‘he Entrance Fee to new Members 
was suspended until two hundred fresh elections shall have been made, and Members are 
urged to bring this opportunity to the notice of friends who might thereby be tempted to 
join the Society. 


The Annual Exhibition of objects from the Society's excavations has been held in the 
rooms of the Palestine Exploration Fund, at 2 Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. 1, 
from 14 September to 8 October. 


We have much pleasure in announcing that the annual Bibliography of Ancient Egypt, 
which, formerly one of the most valuable features of this Journal, has ceased to appear for 
a number of years, is to be revived. Henceforward it will, like the Graeco-Roman Biblio- 
graphy (Papyrology), be the work of a number of collaborators. These have already begun 
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the task which they have been so good as to undertake, and it ts hoped that the first 
instalment of the new series, which will be under the supervision of Professor Blackman, 
will appear next summer. It will cover matter published during 1956, for unfortunately tt 
is for more than one reason impossible to make up the ground lost since 1930, The labour 
of compilation is being immensely lightened by the use of the admirable bibliographical 
cards which are now distributed by the Fondation Reine Elisabeth, Brussels, and to which 
reference was made in the ‘Notes and News’ of our last issue. 


M. Pierre Lacau, after a lencthy career in Egypt, retired at the end of March from the 
post of Director-General of the Antiquities Department of the Egyptian Government, and 
will, we understand, devote himself in his native country to the philological studies that 
he has so much at heart. No successor was appointed for some time, but it has recently 
bean announced that Canon Etienne Drioton, of the Department of Egyptian Antiquities 
in the Musée du Louvre, and Professor Selim Hasan, of the Egyptian University, Cairo, 
have been nominated Director-General and Assistant Director-General respectively—the 
latter post being a new creation. 


We have received the following note on the temple at ‘Amira from Mr. L, P. Kirwan: 

In my preliminary report on the Oxford University Excavations m Nubia, 1934-5 
(see Journal 21, 197-8) I remarked as follows: 

‘On the east bank of the Nile near ‘Amira, ... we located with some difficulty the site of the 
Meroitic temple described by Budge (A History of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1, 467). When visited 
by the latter in 1906 both the enteway and six columns with sculptured reliefs were standing; 
to-day only one granite column-base and traces of mud-brick foundation walls are visible.’ 

I have since received a letter from Mr. Addison (late Conservator of Antiquities to the 
Sudan Government), who, while agreeing with me that Budge's statement certamly seems 
to suggest that the columns were still standing at the time of the latter's visit (mm 1904-6, 
not 1906), is of opinion that the columns had been destroyed before that date. Mr. Addison, 
moreover, remembers having seen, in a publication by the late Professor Griffith, a statement 
which seemed to support this view. ‘The statement in question occurs in Meroitic Inseriptions 
(11, 10 with note i) where Professor Griffith cites Mr. F. W. Green as having reported that, 
when he visited the site in 1911 or 1912, no trace of the columns was then visible, In 
addition, Professor Griffith appends a note from Mr. Crowfoot to the effect that the columns 
had disappeared before 1905. In a recent letter to Mr. Addison, which he kindly allows me 
to quote, Mr. Crowfoot confirms this note, adding, ‘So far as | remember there was not even 
a. tradition of the columns when I was there with Budge in the winter of 1904-5". The late 
Professor Breasted too seems to have been under a misapprehension with regard to the then 
extant remains at ‘Améra, and in his First Preliminary Report of the Eqyptian Expedition 
(in AJ SLL 22, 102; Oct. 1906) he says,‘ Owing to a misunderstanding of the local geography, 
we failed to visit and inspect the six columms still standing in the small late Nubian Temple 
on the east shore at ‘Amara’. However, there seems to be little doubt that the columns 
had disappeared before 1905. As to when they were removed there is some difference of 
opinion; Mr. Addison suggests the period of the Mahdiya, while Mr. Crowfoot believes that 
they disappeared before that date on the a priori ground that there is more likehhood of 
building activity then than during the time of the Mahdiya. In this connexion, however, 
it ia worth noting that the photographs taken by Frith, who visited the site in January 
1860, show the remains of five sculptured and inscribed columns, four of which appear to 
be preserved to about two-thirds of their height. Of the gateway there is no trace In any 
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of these views (see Frith, Upper Egypt and Ethiopia, Plate 82 with accompanying text ; 
nth, Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia, with deseriptions and notes by J. Bonomi and Samuel 
Sharpe, London, 1862, Pls. xerv, xev). 


Three works from the Nachlass of the late Professor Griffith will appear in due course. 
The text-volume of the epoch-making Catalogue of the Demotie Graffiti of the Dodecaschoenus 
(of which the volume of plates was printed last year) will shortly be published by the 
Antiquities Department of the Egyptian Government in the Temples immergés de la Nubie 
series. It has been seen through the press by Mrs. Griffith, who has given infinite pains to 
this very exacting task. A volume is to be published by the Clarendon Press, entitled 
The Adler Greek and Demotic Papyri, dealing with a group of documents from Gebelan : the 
Greek documents are edited by Dr. Elkan N, Adler, the owner, and the demotie by Griffith, 
Finally, it has been arranged that Professor Glanville will complete and publish the edition 
of the early demotic papyri in the Louvre on which Griffith had spent much labour. 


We bring to the notice of our readers a new series, Aegyptologische Forschungen, pub- 
lished by Messrs, Augustin under the general editorship of Professor Alexander Scharff, of 
Munich. This series, intended to inelude monographs too long for periodicals, will fulfil 
the same purpose as Sethe’s Untersuchungen, which came to an end with the death of its 
founder and editor. Fascicle 2, Die Konstruktion der dgyptischen Tiir, by Otto Koenigeherger, 
has already appeared, and will be reviewed later in these pages; Fascicle 1, on the late 
plastic art of Egypt, will follow shortly. Professor Scharff asks us to mention that he would 
specially weleome manuscripts from English colleagues: such contributions could of course 


be printed In English. 


The first fascicle of references (Belegstellen) of the Wérterbuch der agyptischen Sprache 
was warmly welcomed by all students of Egyptian philology on its a ppearance over a year 
ago, and succeeding parts are being awaited with impatience; for there is no preater 
desideratum in this field than that the Wérterbuch should he completed as soon as possible, 
In the present stage of onr knowledge of Egyptian, a dictionary of that language without 
abundant references is of comparatively little value to any but the beginner. 


Mr. J. G. Griffith, of the University of Wales, has received the degree of M.A. in Egyptian 
and Hebrew at the University of Liverpool. Misa Ina Rosental has taken a B.A. Honours 
(first class) in Archaeology (Egypt) in the University of London. 


Professor Blackman is now Joint Editor, with Professor Droop, of the Liverpool Annals 
af Archaeology and Anthropology. 
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Hierate Papyrt in the British Museum: Third Series: Chester Beatty Gift. Edited by Ataw H. Ganpimer, 
D.Litt., F-B.A. London, British Museum, 1935. Two vols. Val. I, text, Svo., xiii4-142 pp. Vol. 1, 
folio, 72 pla. £4 Lis. 


Dr, A. H. Gardiner has made many important contributions to Egyptology, but next to his Egyptian 
Gremmar these two volumes represent the moet important of them all. Never before has ao large a collection 
of Egyptian literary texts, not only for the most part new, but covering so withe a field, been placed at the 
disposal of students in one publication. Here let it be said that even a careful scrutiny of the photographic 
plates gives one no idea of the once extremely fragmentary condition of the manuscripts, or haw long 
and laborious were the joint efforts of the editor himself and Dr. Hugo Thecher to restore them to the 
condition in which they now appear. What Dr, Gardiner has to say on that subject in the preface, pp. vii ff, 
makes interesting and instructive reading for scholars who may one day be confronted with a similar 
taal, 

Very welcome is the admirable translation, with the accompanying commentary and philological notes, 
of the Blinding of Truth, pp. 2d. With regard to the ending of the story, the reading suggested by Prof. 
Gunn seems more probable on the whole than Dr, Gardiner's, and Dr. Cerny's further objection to Dr. 
Gardiner's reconstruction of the text, on the grounda of the usual form of Exyptian oaths, adds further 
probability to Prof. Gunn's proposal, 

The Dream-Book may well be found to contain much matter that is of interest to students of folk-lore. 
Misa W. 8. Blackman informs me that books concerned entirely with the interpretation of dreams are still 
in use among the modern Egyptian peasants. It would be interesting to see how far, if af all, the ancient, 
and modern treatises resemble one another both in the subjects and interpretations of dreams. It is most 
regrettuble that the characterization of the Séth-like men (p. 20), which, a Dr. Gardiner remarks, is unique 
in Egyptian literature, should have been transmitted to us in so fragmentary a condition, 

From the literary point of view the most important text in the whale collection occurs in those sections 
of Papyrus No. JV, va. 2, 5 1., which ascribe immortality to the writer through his books, asserting that 
they will perpetuate his name far better than tomb-chapel or memorial tablet, and that they will not only 
themselves take the place of children but will also secure him descendants in the persons of those who read 
his works. Remarkable as it may appear that auch sentiments found expression as long ago as the end of 
the fifteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century B.c., yet it must be remembered that the lower Nile 
Valley was the home of the earliest literature of entertainment in the world, and that, until the dawn of 
Greek civilization, among no other people waa literature or the man of letters held in auch high exteem aa 

It is interesting to find that our old friend Khatkheperr#zonb, whose somewhat commonplace lamenta- 
tions Dr. Gardiner inclucled in his Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, ia here eulogized along with the famous 
Imbotep, Ptahhotpe, and Akhtoy. With respect to the last-mentioned Dr. Gardiner haa pointed out, 
p- 40, n. 1, that the name of the author of the Satire on the Professions is not Duanf, but Dusuf’s son 
Akhtoy, who is probably identical with the Akhtoy aforesaid. 

Apart from other literary excerpts, hymna to divinities, magical texts (some containing interesting 
mythological allusions), medical prescriptions, magico-medical cures, fragmentary versions of the well- 
known Hywn to the Nile, the Story of [sis and Rec, and of the Battle of Kadesh, this publication contains 
& text of considerable liturgical interest, « version of the so-called Ritual of Amenophia J (pp. 79 ff.). With 
what Dr, Gardiner haa to say (pp. 101 #f.) about the nature and use of this and the similar Cairo text I find 
myself fully in agreement; indeed, there seems to be no alternative explanation. It is ta be hoped that 
a complete publication of the Turin version of this text will not be long delayed. 

P..30, n. 4. Egyptologista ahould in future remember that oo must be rendered Apop, Apdp (the 
Coptic form), or Apopis (Gk. “Aroms), and not Apophis, a name belonging solely to the Hykeds king. 

Pap. No. 1V, rt.6, 5 (p. 30). “Loving the silent man more than him who ia loud of voice’ reminds 
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one of the well-known passage in the Wiedom of Anti (Erman, Egyptian Religion, 236, Il. 20 ff.) and that 
in the prayer to Thoth (Pap. Sallier J, § = Erman, op. cit., 506, Il. 7 ff). 

T now venture to make a few critical comments and to suggest certain modifications in the translation of 
Various passages. 

Pop. No. IF, vs. 5,5 £. (p. 42). Does the ‘mewing (lit. “weepings”) of a eat’ refer to the high-pitched 
chanting of the temple liturgy, or onic Ih powell seer etalon A permistently’? I very tentatively 
suggest that | “fy be emended to ie and would then render: ‘If thou make to flourish him that 


serveth God persistently (1) (and) if thou persevere in following his predilections, then thou shalt reach 
bgt Sinan HERE 

Ve. 56, 7£ Is not the moaning of ddh m nz tpg irw m ane botyw hewn ‘being shut up in the barracks 
which are made into (i.e. divided among) regiments with officers over them" rather than ‘he is imprisoned 
in the barracks and put into a regiment with officera over it"? 

Pap. No, ¥, rt. 6, 4 (p. 47). I would like to render pr wee dr-te he ns mshi ht he pe iw dif hay 
"The snilor—so they say—the crocodiles are waiting (for him), the boat—its landing-stage (i.e. “the boat's 
landing-stage™) being awash’. The words mean that the sailor rons serious risk of falling « prey to crocodiles 
while trying to embark on his boat when the landing-stage is under water. For ‘it ‘wait’, soo Pap, & Orb., 
6, 9; Pap. Chester Reatty No, I, C, 3,2; Meir., rv, p. 4°; Urkunden, tv, 419, 12. Dmi frequently seems to 
moan ‘quay’, ‘landing-stage’; see ¢.g., Peasant, B', 130; B*, 102-3 (a convincing example); Newberry, 
El Berszheh, 1, 14, 8. This teouikmmimt be connscted. with the verb dil ‘touch’, and must mean the place 
where the water and land are in contact or where boats ‘touch’ the shore. Ps imw dmi-f Ary is a good 
instance of ‘badal-apposition' (J. Spiegel, ZAS T1, 65, $§ 8 ff.). 

Rt. 6, 14 (p, 43), A’w ‘wind" has hitherto, according to Wé., only been found in Ptolemnic texts. 

Va. 1, 11 (p. 49 with 1.9), The word Aim fyi oe f— myapw ‘erates’ ix perhaps connected 
with the Semitio root which appears in Arabic aa a4, a verb meaning to ‘tio the legs’ of a gazelle, ° put 
things together’. Hence 233 means ‘lattice-work’ and ais (pl. _elail) 8 ‘crate’. Here wo have gap 
(= Arabie «ii, with metathesis of # and p[p— Arabic f]-+ the mim-prefix), An objection to this equation 
might be raised on the ground that the » of Canasnite names ia represented in Late-Egn. not by |) but 
by => (Erman, Agypt. Grammatik", § 114, Anm.); bot see A. Ember, Egypto-Semitic Studies, 91 (d). 
For @ = Arabio § see Ember, op. cu, 106. 

Tt would be interesting if bafog, the ordinary word for the crate made of palm-sticks in modern Egypt, 
were related to the Late-Egn. word mgps, which denoted exactly the same kind of crate mused in Egypt, 
not only from the Ramesside period onwards, but from time immemorial. 

Pap. No. VII, rt. 3, 2 (pp. 67, 135). With J) © $ }-,, “Ty “, ef. Rochemonteix, Temple 


ee ee 


d'Edfou, 1, 16 (9), where the words |=") =] D8i> ST TP “The two 
faloons, the kites thy danghters, which are upon the wall of thy shrine’, are apparently a designation of 
the god Horus’s collar-bones, or, perhaps, shoulder-blades. 

Rt, 5, 4f (p. 59). Should not the passage be translated: *If the poison mounts higher the Bark of Re 
will run aground on the «pine of Apopia’, rather than ‘If the poison go up on high, the Bark of Ré will 
founder, ke." For = ¥ = ‘higher’ see Peasant, BY, 4. ‘Run aground’ not ‘founder* is the meaning 
assigned to 25 P.xak by the W., rv, 401, to which, aa 5 matter of fact, Dr. Gardiner refers, 

Rt, 6, 8 (p. 59), "A man of good birth whose name is known" is probably a better rendering of a7 # rh 
mf than ‘the son of a man who knows his name’, With these words cf, Pap, Leningrad 1116 5, rt. 61-82, 
an erirtoef ir nbh dnt di,‘A man of noble birth will make his name for ever and ever’. With ar (n) 8 
ef. the Arabic.) yy\ ‘a man of good family’, lit. ‘a son of people’. Sce aleo W6., m1, 406 (v). 

Rt. 6, 1 (p. 59). With this rubric ef. Pap. Eber, 95, 11, where bkrt nt dct (fibret of the rush) also 
oecure. Is not ‘fermented mash’ (lit. ‘mash of ferm i 
tuvyt than “a fermented sop" ? Does not #fn-tt br by mean “twisted leftwise’ (ef. Bethe, Ariduteriengen 21 
den aegypt. Lesestiicken, 5, 10)? As the reference is to a scorpion's sting, ‘puncture’ would be a better 
rendering of dm than * wound". 

1 Does ‘shrine’ here mean the part of the body enclosed within the ribs? Later on in the sume text imyne- [| oS 
means ‘thine intestines’, As Fairman's recent collation and photographs show, 9), not %, is the sign following C4. 
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Rt. 6, 3 (p. 59). Bid i __ —* may here as elaewhere mean ‘the patient’, lit, “he who is under (the surgeon's) 
knife’ (see Wh., v, 450), though in view of the spelling > = dm, va. 6, 7, Dr. Gardiner’s ‘the man who 
ee, is possible; see also H. Grapow, Uhidersuchungen ther die alidgyptischen mediziniechen 

Rt. 6, 6. Tht 9 tn if means ‘the crumb’ (as contrasted with the crust), rather than ‘ a pellet of barley- 
bread", for what is meant here ia a bread poultice combined with onions and ochre. Poh should here be 
translated ‘sting’, for scorpions do not bite. 

Rt. 8,4. I suggest that the verb “nf meana both to ‘prod’ or ‘poke’ someone and to ‘ poke" something 
into someone, meanings which admirably suit this passage and Pap, No, WIT, va. 1, 6. 1 would here 
render ...i nn tmit aw by *... thy sting, thou shalt not prod with it’, lit, ‘thon shalt not poke it* 
(into any one), and in the latter paasngw taf ir (mes mi tok... by "(und he (beheld Sath] ... leaping 
ber even aa a ram leaps) and prodding her even as a... proda’, 

ie Yes 4. With “Meret is ngninst thee, indy of the throat’ ¢f. — | —]©& LU" —" a 97 S81 


1 | 

Si) hh. “Thy cavity which transmits sustenance to thy belly, thy saliok (lit. Mfrt-potdess) 
whereby thou livest’, Rochemonteix, Temple d Bdfow, 1, 16 (8). In Ptolemaic texta Mri is a not uneom- 
mon designation of the gullet of a divinity; see also Wh., 0, 107. Tho passage in Pop, No. VIT shows 
that the identification of the gullet with Mrt, which we find in Ptolemaic texts, originated in thia goddess 
being made, in her capacity of a songstress, protectress of that particular part of the body. Analogous ia 
the case of the four sons of Horus who, originally the protectors of the viscera, came to be reganted at an 
early date as embodiments of those organs* 

Ve. 6, 7 (p. 65). “This spell is to be spaken four times when the puncture made by a scorpion has been 
opened” (ec, cut to let the poison out) is possibly a more likely rendering of dd-fe r pn ep 4 wp dm wm dnryt 
than “This spell ia to be spoken four times. Examine the wound made by « scorpion’. 

Pap. No. VILE, rt. 9,7 (p. 70). Perhaps “There shall not enter any magic which sorcerers and scrceressea 
may work against thee’ is ;prcreratine to “There ahall not enter against thee any magio performed by magi- 
clans male and female’, “~ is not un altogether impossible writing of the prospective relative form in 
& manuscript of the date of this papyrus. 

Vs. 4, 1 ff. (pp. 724). With the mention of the boxes of acacia-wood containing parta of the body of 
Osiris cf. a relief in the temple of Denderah (Dimichen, Geogr, Jnachrifien, mt, Fl. 1) which depicts the 
king erecting two (|-pillars in the presence of Harsifze. Between the king and the god is a table on which 
are Placed fourteen caskets, cach containing a different relic. Above fourteen vertical lines of text, each 
naming the contents of one of the fourteen caskets, ie written in a horizontal line: ‘IT have fared southward, 
T have entered the north, [ have journeved eastward and I have gone westward, searching for the members 
of my father Osiris’ 

Vs. 4, 5. 10; 6, 8; 6, 7 (pp. 72..). Gunn is probably correct in supposing that in these passages the 
Hapy of Osiris is a general term used in apposition to the names of the special organs immediately preceeding. 
In the above-mentioned Denderah text, however, each of the four sons of Horus represents a separate 
organ designed to its particular casket. 

Ve. 4, 9 (p. 73), Should not - & be restored between | * and Di 4ag . |» 2 .n, 08 
Dr. Gardiner hitmeclf restores © a> before imy Hr-the ? seats to this text the “heart, hing (w/?)," 
spleen, mind, and Hapy of Osiris, yea the middle part of Osiris', were in the casket at Athribis. In the 
Denderah text referred to above we read: ‘I have carried the god's heart from Athribis and taken it to 
Denderah’ (7':-rr), 

Va. 6, 7 f (p. 73). ef pn ried mi ihe should probably be rendered “this yrullet leading from the cavity’, 
not ‘the windpipe departing from the cavern". Since the passage in the Edfu text quoted above (Rochem., 
1, 16 |8]) associates Mri with ‘the cavity which conveys sustenance to the belly’, and Pap. No, VII, va. 3, 4, 
represents Mri as protectress of the ——"— 4, the latter word may well mean ‘jullet*, By tpht in 
both pagsages ia probably meant the oral cavity. 


' Diimichen, Alimegypt. Tempelinechriften, Pl. XL; corrected from Fairman's photograph and collation. 
2 See K. Sethe, Zur Geschichte der Binbalsamierung bei den Agyptern in SZBA IW, 1934, 12, 222 ff. 
| See Sethe, op. ct., 215, Dr, (uindiner’s ‘liver’ here ia undoubtedly just a elip of the pen, for he tranalates 
the word ‘lung* above, Pup. No, VT, wa, 4, 6. 
Fr 
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Va. 7, 7 ff. (p. 74). Surely ane mdi tn... om rdil phr ew by must mean “Take care of this book, let no 
ope elee unroll it", not “Take oare, &c., let no one che encompass it’. 

Does not Hi ie =i mean *besring-stool" here, especially as Khniim is mentioned in such close connexion 
with itt For Khniim associated in Pap. Westeuar, 10, 1 with what is possibly a ‘confinement-chair’ (inf), 
and a wooden one like that used by the modern Fellabin, see p. 43, ll, 6-7, above. 

Pap. No. 1X, rt. 1, 4 (p. 83). Shipete Ar he tet f(y) ehtp-tee Stl he krey f(y) must mean ‘Horus is pro- 
pitinted with his eves, Séth is propitiated with his testicles’, not ‘Horus propitiates thee on account of his 
oyes, Séth propitiates thee on account of hia testicles’, which viclds little sense. Hip Ar regularly meana 
‘be content with", and there is no reason why the same preposition (kr) should not be used after the 
causative ailp, 

Rt. 1, 6 (p, 83). Y's iM dr fery means not ‘binding’ but “setting things (or “the meal") in onder upon 
the altar’ (cf. Sethe, Aegypl. Lesestiicke, 73, 16), ‘7's ix here used in its meaning ‘marshal’, ‘arrange’. For 
Ulestrations of this ceremonial act duly labelled t4 iAt br hrirt see Mariette, Aiyatos, 1, Pls. 38, MM); Mariette, 
Dendereh, 11, T2a, b. 

Rt. 10,2 (p. 09). Trt Hr nab-en = perhaps ‘the Eye of Horus which they lick up" rather than ‘which 





Rt. 10, 6 (jp. 83). py int Hr which Dr. Gardiner tentatively tranalates ‘the two Heshy parta( ?) of the 
Eye of Horus’ can only be a corruption of +> irt Hr (Pyr. §8la), which Sethe, Z48 57, 30, probably 
Tightly translates ‘full compensation (lew tet)! for the eve of Horns’, 

Vs. 2, 5 {p. 100). The word for the ‘red cloth’ used in the daily temple liturgy ia iasy not Inet (see 
W6.. 1, 110}. 

Pap. No, X,rt.1, 6(p. 114). Sdr os applied to Ann must mean ‘qtiescent’, ‘inert’. For this meaning 
of adr eee A. M. Blackman, JEA 16, 68; B. Gunn, Syntax, 28. 

That so few criticisms can be passed and so few improvements suggested in respect to the translations 
of so large and varied a collection of texta, is, perhaps, the greatest tribute that can be paid to Dr. Gardiner’s 
undertaking, which will remain o lasting memorial to his scholarship. 

No little value haa been added to the publication by the beautiful hieroglyphic transcriptions, the work 
of Mr. H, W. Fairman, They are « model of what such plates should be. The photographs of the papyri 
themselves have been finely reproduced, while the printing of the volume of text is what one expects from 
the Oxford University Presa, 

A. M. Buackmas, 


Mr. Warren R. Theweon allows us to publish here some interesting observations, in letters to Prof. Gunn, 
on passages in Ch. Beatty Papyri VII, VIII, and XII. 

The following four observations all refer to Pap, Ch. Beatty VII: 

(i) Pb =—_en a BM (rt. 4.1). Dr. Gardiner translates (text, p. 58): ‘two ends (2) of 
a sinow were drawn from its [the phoenix's] brow’, This short phrase presents several difficulties to me. In 
the first place, 9 is not ‘brow" but ‘vertex’. [t is the ‘division’, i.e. the parting of the hair, the median or 
sagittal line of the head. In Pap. Leiden I 348, 19. 6, we have “a dwarf of clay laid upon the vertex of the 
worman who is giving birth’. As women were delivered in a squatting position with the head vertical, an 
amulet could only be laid on the top of the bead, not on the brow, as commonly translated. In Ebers Pap. 
l?. 7-8 (no. S64) is the expression, ‘the top of his belly’ (4 Fae which is above the navel’ in 
parallelism with ©” — |" In Ed. Smith Pap. 4. 1-2is F So¢—\V/ <_ ‘the middle of hia vertex’. 
Breasted is here inscourate when he saya ‘The region of the head thus designated in our trestise is defined 
ag the \/ wyne.t, “crown”, the situation of which is graphically pictured in the writing of this word with the 
horns of an ox" (p, 07). The horns of an ox do not spring from the vertex, 

It may be objected that kings are said to wear the ursens on their wp, but only the head and hood of 
the snake are on the brow—the animal's body and tail lic along the line of the sagittal suture, which rather 
confirma than contradicta my view. 


1 For = Ae a writing of tut see also Orhwaden, 1, 105. 1: Ann. Serv. 23, Lo0—-i), 
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Ido not understand how a ‘sinew’, that is, a tendon (a tough cord of inelastic white fibrous tissue uniting 
a muscle to some part and transmitting the force which the musele exerta) could be drawn out of the brow or 
the vertex of a bird, The only similar things in about that position in a bird's head that I can think of are 
the muscles (musculus cucullaris) that move the erectile crests of certain birds, ¢.g. the Hoopoe. But it would 
be » clover Egyptian anatomist who could dissect out these muscles, and u gigantic bird in whieh they would 
be long enough to tie into seven knots. The Egyptians would never suspect the existence of such muscles, 
much leas dissect them out. 

I would make an alternative suggestion, The bird here translated ‘ phoenix” is clearly a Heron (Ardea 
cinerea, or some alliod species). The bird has « long crest apringing from the top of the head and directed 
backwards. The numerous Egyptian pictures of this bird represent this crest as two long filaments (which 
would account for the use of the danl > }j° 32s}. The rather stiff and semi-flexible nature of the shafts of 
these crest-feathers may have led to the use of a word of ‘leathery’ significance (assuming that we have here 
the word med “thong') to desoribe them: and these, being several inches in length, might conceivably be tied 
into seven knots, | suppose the whole phrase to mean, not the enda of a sinew from a bird's brow, but the 
shafia of the crest of a heron. Or again, the bird may have been a wooden model, in which the shafta of 
the creat were made of gut; for a wooden faleon with two feathers on ite head is used magically in exactly 
the same way in Pap. Twrin, 131. 7. 

(2). DY BU BA. +) X(t, 5. 7 and 6,1), think there can be little doubt that this ia the * pith 
of a rush”, that is to say the spongy tissue that fille the shaft of « rush from which the outer rind has been 
stripped off, which is just what the old-fashioned rush-lights were made from. For o good description of the 
method of stripping and dipping rushes, see Gilbert White's Selborne, Letter xxvi to Barrington. The 
absorbent nature of bit is indicated by ite being dipped in wine-lees. 

(3). Balls (o%, 4. 9; text, p. 64,0. 3). I think this must be the same word as de ‘brain’, In Urkunden, 
Iv, 84, line 8, it is written jy ||'O. But the position of the word in the list is rather against the meaning 

brain* (although in such lists the parts of the body are often misplaced or illogically arranged), It might 

equally well mean noto-chord, which connects with and is essentially enmilar to the brain. The word might 
be thought of by the Egyptians as the soft matter filling the skull, the spinal canal, and the larger bones. 
But if, as | presume, the editor here means noto-chord, then ‘marrow’ is a misnomer. In the sign-list of his 
Crommar, FP, 37, $0, 40 are said to represent portions of the spine ‘with marrow issuing’, a somewhat mis- 
leading description. Marrow (medulla) ia a highly complex and vascular connective tissue, not of course a 
free liquid lodged in the hollow of the bones. [t would not, as marrow, flow out or ‘issue’ even from a newly- 
severed long-bone, although there would be « certain amount of ooze from the severed vessels and fat-cells. 
But in the ee of the spine, ‘marrow’ is not the correct word. The spinal canal (i. the tunnel throngh the 
axis of the vertebral column), is occupied not by marrow but by the spinal chord, a continuous structure about 
18 inches long (in man) extending from the foramen magnum of the skull, where it joins the brain, to the 
lower margin of the first lumbar vertebra. Tt is made up of a very complex series of nerve-fibres contained 
within membranes and surrounded by grey-matter like the brain. The appendage at the ends of the signs in 
question (ti, @, 22) must therefore be, not “marrow issuing’, but a loop of spinal chord. It ia clear that in 
Egyptian there was also a specific term for spinal chord, d, |, as may be seen from *Harhotep’, |. 172 
NeASabel ys ‘the spinal chord comes, which has come forth from the spinal col 


a Vs. 1.52, The method by which Seth took his pleasure of (Anat is interesting, as it further illus- 
trates his already well-Enown homoeerxual tendencies. Instead of the waual wf (elaewhere always weed for 
human intercourse, even when one of the parties is an animal, e.g. Ch. Beatty DT, 9, 16), the verb ex- 
pressing the mounting or covering of animals is used here. But Seth, even if so mounted, did not practise his 
nenal craft, since defloration resulted. On the other hand, if the goddess was in the water when Seth asenulted 
her, ehe would have been drowned if normal positions had been assumed. 


In Ch. Beatty VII, rt. 4. 6, 1 think the suggested corruption of [25] [);2.. very probable. The 
reatoration of the lacuna would then be ‘a living beetle with tt [wings tied) down’ (ef. J EA 20, 187, § 18). 
In line 6, 1 think, in the case of « fish, ‘hatched’ or ‘spawned’ would be better than * born’, 

In dealing with the short fragment No. XL the editor, in p. 122, no. 4 of the text volume, rejecta my 
identification of kas with the pubes, hypogastric region (2.4.9 62, 22), I doubt, however, the validity of his 

F2 
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objections. It is true that the magical papyri were probably employed for both male and female patients, 
and that a mechanical use of the masculine suffix .f appended to all organs of either sex is quite consistent 
with what we know of Egyptian carelessness in such matters. But it is a curious thing that with the possible 
exception of kus in the Vatioan and Berlin lista, no female organs are mentioned in any of the twenty or so 
liste we possess. "The Book of the Dead was wed for men and women alike, yet in spell 42 we hove only finn 
‘phallus’ and no female alternative; and the same applies to all the other lists known to me, In the Book 
of the Dead of Gequshen (Naville, Papyrus Funéroires de la XXJ* Dyn., 0, pl. xxxi, 1, 2) we have tho 
anomaly | &.0¢=a,8. 1 think some additional weight is given to my original interpretation of Ena by » 
passage in the Edwin Smith Pap. which has been misunderstood by Breasted, who has been misled into giving 
a forced meaning to the well-known word 7. 1 would translate the passage in question (20. 14-17) as 
follows: 5 

“If you examine a woman who suffers in her stomach, and [ac “because’] no menses are coming to r, 
and if you find something in the wpper part of the vagina (i.e. cervix uteri), you say concerning her: “It is 
a clot (lit. ‘an obstruction of blood’) in the womb". You prepare for her balsam qy Aekat, grease , sweet 
ale | Aekat, warmed and drimk for 4 days, besides preparing for her an emmenagogue oil, cumin, stibium, 
sweet frankincense. Mix and anoint the pubic region (emending “— to — 4) therewith frequently.” 

This is a perfectly normal case of dysmenorrhoea due to clotting. The symptoms are nausea and local 
pain. For the former an emetic is given, for the latter an ointment is rubbed on the lower part of the ab- 
domen to relicve the pain in the vagina and to provoke the flow by massage. If kus is here understood in 
Dr. Gardiner's sense of ‘vagina’ it would stultify the prescription, for the introduction of an ointment maide 
the vagina would not relieve, but add to the obstruction. 

In the same papyrus (Ch. Beatty X11. 6) the association of pRFoS “ formale disease" with Seth, 
a male, is curiously reminiscent of ‘a female disease’ (#jAcar voteor) inflicted on men in Herodotus 1, 105, 


Paleolithic Man and the Nile Valley in Upper and Middle Egypt; a Study of the Region during Pliocena and 
Pleistocene Times. By K. 8. Sanprorp (University of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications, Vol. 
xvi: Prehistoric Survey of Egypt and Western Asia, Vol. m1); Chicago, 1024, xxi-+ 131] pp., 30 


Any adequate account of this important volume would require the conjoint efforta of a skilled geologist— 
nay, more, one experienced in the geology of Egypt—and a prehistorian. The present writer is ao little of 
the former that he must needs confine himself to the latter role. For this there may be some excuse, since 
Dr. Sandford's book is avowedly written ‘to examine Pliocene and Pleistocene strata in order to determine 
the age and onter of the works of carly Man in Upper and Middle Egypt, and to trace, as far as possiblo, 
their development and man’s environment toward the point at which purely archaeological investigation 
can take up the story’ (p, xvii). 
typical lithic products, which (except for the Hilwan industry and Aterian points) are thus dated geologi- 
cally. That ia to say, the age criterion ia not type but geological position. This is extremely important to the 
prehistorian, the more so ag in every instance the conclusions of typology are borne out by the geological 
faota, 

Dr. Sandford loys stress on the variety in form and probable multiplicity in origin of the products of the 
late Middle Palaeolithic, and on ite transition to Late Palaeolithic, and he refers to a ‘claga of gradation” of 
which the earlier stages may be grouped together as late Mousterian and early Sebilian. To this group may 
presumably be sasigned that interesting implement the tanged or shouldered point, commonly called Aterian, 
This is now generally considered not to be of local evolution but to indicate western cultural influence. 
Although the suthor has found a few of theas points, some without desert patination, some in widy wash, 
he has never found them tm atu in Mowsterian gravels, nor in the Mousterian-Sebilian silta or later Sebilian 
sites. It ia suggested that their relative scarcity in the Nilo Valley and their apparent absence from the 
stratigraphic series indicate a brief period of manufaoture. In time, no doubt, they will be found im situ; 
meanwhile it is reported that they have beon found in Khargah Qasis in stratigraphic position above ‘Old 
Bebilian”. 
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Tn his expeditions Dr. Sandford has mapped geologically about. 1,000 miles of the river valley, this volume 
being concerned with about 400 miles (both banks). His experience leads him to argue that it is now possible 
to form an opinion, based on geological evidence and not on guesswork or expertise, as to areas in which the 
explorer may expect to find remains of human occupation of post-palacolithic and prehistoric periods 
below the still saocomulating alluvium, and to define those in which it is hopeless to look for auch remains. 

The volume ends with « useful summary in terma of geology, climate, and lithic industries, finishing with 
the statement that the suthor can see no justification for defining the evolution of the valley in terms of 
*pluvial’ and ‘inter-plovial’ periods, i-c. so far as the section treated in this volume ia concerned. The factors 
giving form to the area have not in fact been in the main climatic, but more strictly geological, the nature 
of the strata being a specially important element. The plates, both of desert scenery and of implements, are 
a credit alike to photographer and to publisher, 


C. G. Se0oMan, 


Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind, By W. W. Tass. (Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. XIX.) London: Milford, 1033. 46 pp. 2s. dd. 

Tn this essay, which is wt once stimulating and convincing, Dr. Tarn seta out to discover the genesis of an 
idea, that of the Unity of Mankind ; he finda it in the philosophy of Alexander himself. After a short survey 
of the tradition which attributes this revolutionary doctrine to Alexander (the evidence is in Arrian, Eratos- 
thenes, and Plutarch), Dr. Tarn traces it down the ‘line of kingship’, through the Utopia of Iambulus and the 
Sibylline Oracles on Cleopatra, until finally it appears aa an important ingredient in the ideology of the 

The easential characteristic of the theory in ancient times—that it was unity imposed by a Ling—ia 
brought out in the clash between Stoiciam and the Alexander-idea, the clash between theory and theory 
embodied in action. “The philosophers have only interpreted the world; the point however is to change it.’ 
To the Stoic, world-unity had always existed, the creation of the Divine Power; therefore, for the worldly 
king to attempt to impose it was, if not blasphemous, at any rate unnecessary, But when, in Marcus Aureli- 
ua, a Stoic found himself upon the imperial throne, he was forced to “make terms with the national state’; 
and it waa in fact the ideas of Alexander, not those of Zeno, that were constantly invoked to justify the 
Empire, whether in the Concordia Augusta or four centuries later in Claudian'’s eulogies upon a world in 






that these doctrines of the unity of the human race first arose, Dr. Tarn once more confirms the recent 
tendency to value Alexander as much for what he thought as for what he did; and this eaany is of first-class 
importance to on understanding of Alexander's ideas. 

F. W. Wanane, 


The Oriental Origin of Hellenistic Kingship. By Catvos W. McEwax. (The Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago: Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, No. 13.) Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1934. Svo, xil+@4 pp. 4a. bd. net. 


The author begina at the beginning, pointing out that there seem to be signs of social differentiation 
even in Palseolithic burials. He alao points to the very evident figures of medicino-men in the Palaeolithic 
paintings, and dwells on the gradual development of the two officials, priest and king, But it should be 
remarked that the origin of kingship is based not only on the priesthood of the holder, but also on his 
leadership in war. 

The anthor then discusses the previous concepts of the origin of the Hellenistio theory of kingship, and 
rightly repudiates the old idea of classical scholarship that Greece was an oasis of civilization in a world 
of barbarism. He goes on to emphasize the self-evident fact that the Hellenization of the East is only one 
aide of the picture. To a. student of primitive man, or of the East, it is extraordinary that any one could 
be found to write, as so many have, that the doctrine of the deifcation of the king waa an essentially 
Hellenic development, The idea waa, of course, as much innate in the original inhabitants of Greece aa in 
thoas of Near-Eastern, and of all other, lands. 

The main part of the pamphlet is ocoupied with the easy task of showing that the kings of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and other countries were all divine, were addressed and treated 1s gods. This is done 
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with a wealth of detail and of references to a large literature, though, covering so vast an area, the author 
is naturally dependent mostly on secondary sources for his information. Curiously enough his section on 
Egypt ia one of the shortest, though of course the fact that the Pharach was regularly called ‘the Good 
God" and ‘the Great God" is sufficient for hia purpose. 

The author very properly aligns himself with that scholar who approached his discussion of the kingship 
in Persia with the truism that “Acachylus and his audience knew, at least by hearsay, o great deal more 
about Persia and Persians than we are ever likely to know’. Starting from this point of view he has no 
difficulty in showing once again, and in full detail, how absurd is the explanation of « difficulty by the 
facile remark * the ancients made a mistake’. One would have thought that to be self-evident, yet the habit 
is only too common still. Just before writing this the reviewer himself had received a long letter from an 
Egyptologist of repute, in which all difficulties resulting from his own misunderstanding of the evidence 
were disposed of by saying “Herodotus had certainly never seen" the animal about which ho was writing, 
and “I do not attach any weight to" an awkward fact which vitiated his whole argument, &c., &e. 

Satisfactory aa is the author's outlook on his subject, yet even he is too much chained by the literary 
tradition and bins. For instance, he says that proakynesia waa pre-Persian and quotea many examplea of 
it, and gives no suggestion that Persia was different from other lands. Yet on the next page he says that 

‘The probable origin of Persian proskynesia was the homage offered to Cyrus at his triumphal entry into 
Babylon’, But surely it is more probable that a king of the ancient East, such as the Persian king, had 
received such worship from of old. The mention that the people of Babylon so treated him is probably 
merely the first reference to auch behaviour before the Great King in tho literature which happens to 
have come down to ws. 

Gi, A. WatswhicHr. 


The Judua Civilisation. By E. Mackay, F.8.4. London, Lovat Dickson & Thompson Ltd., 1035, S8va. 
vHi+202 pp., 16 pls, and aketch-map. fs. net. 


The author is one of the numerous band sent to archaeology by Clifton and ita neighbourhood. Others 
have been Dr. Young, the pioneer in hieroglyphic decipherment, Miss Amelia B, Edwards, Prof. Sayee, 
Dr. Randall-Maclver, and the present reviewer. Dr. Mackay has had the widest experionce of all Prof, 
Petrie’s nsistanta, for having started in Egypt, he hos also worked in Syria, in Mesopotamia, and finally 
in India, where he waa in charge at Mohenjo-Daro for many years, 

No one can ever know the material like the excavator, hence, as might be expected, this is a valuable 
httle book, which will be welcome in the archaeological world. Here we obtain a detailed view of a civilim- 
tion of which we have now all heard, but of which we have had only a hazy notion. 

The discovery of the Indus civilization, like that of the Minoan, is one of the sensations of excavation, 
for each has proved to have been « brilliant phase complete in itself, yet utterly forgotten and unsuspected. 
In the case of Crete there waa little enough legend concerning Minos to auggest the existence of a aplendid 
civilization, Eat for the Indus there was nothing whatever, for it had perished about a thousand yours 
before the period of the Vedas, the earliest time to which Indian legend looks back. (ther civilizations, 
such as the Sumerian and Hittite, while completely unknown to us, had left plentiful evidence; in the 
language, in the one case, which had become « sacred, thongh dead, medium of religion, and in the other 
in references in the literatures of other countries and in the existence of certain monuments which clearly 
did not belong to any of the then known peoples. It is interesting that the existence of both the Indus 
and Minoan civilizations should have been betrayed by the appearance of seal-stones in the market. It is 
also interesting that here once again a riverine plain should have cradled a civilization, aa in China, Meao- 
potamia, and Egypt. 

Though wtterly forgotten, the Indus civilization proves to have covered an urea far larger than Egypt 
or Babylonia. In fact, it was probably an outlier of o great cultural province situated in Persia. If so, 
history will have been repeating iteelf from the beginning, for, so far aa we know, civilization hua always 
come to India fram the north, whether with the Aryans and the Vedas, the Greek art vin Gandharn, Islam 
with Mahmud of Ghazni, or the grace of medieval Persia with the Moghals, 

Indeed, it clearly appears that the Indus civilization was an invader, for underneath jt lie remains of 
quite a different type, to which the name Amri is given. The pottery of the Amri people differed fram 
that of the inhabitants of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, not only in colours and designs, but even in shapes. 
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The inhabitants of Mohenjo-Daro were very mixed, the few skulls found belonging to four different types 
of the population, and these skulls agree in many ways with those found in Babylonia. The Mongol race 
was represented by only a single skull, ond it may be worth noting that figurines showing Mongol charac- 
teristics have come from only the lowest levels reached hitherto. The population beg so very hetero- 
peneous, it is not surprising to find that the trade of these cities was widespread, Goods were imported 
from Sumer or Elam, Central Asia, Afghanistan, Kashmir, the Nilgiri Hilk, Mysore, South India, &c. 
Exports from the Indus Valley bave been found in southern Balochistan and Babylonia. The finda in 
Baluchistan consist at present of pottery of Indus manufacture, while in Babylonia have been turning up 
seals, etched carnelian beads, and ‘pimpled’ pottery, all of which are characteristic of India. 

It is these latter finds which have given the dating to the Indua civilization. Wherever Indian things 
have been found in situ in Babylonia, it is always in strata dating to the Early Dynastic Period, c. 3000- 
2550 s.c. An interesting check on this is provided by the occurrence of reserved slip ware. It is founil 
only in the lowest levels yet explored at Mohenjo-Daro, and in Babylonia such pottery precedes the Early 
Dynastic Period, Hence the upper layers at Mobenjo-Daro cannot be later than 2044) n.c., and itia supposed 
that the earliest layers hitherto reached run back for another three or five hundred years, and those that 
lie lower still would be of a yet earlier date: Thus the great wave of civilization which spread over the 
world between 3500 and 2000 n.c., included the [ndua Valley in its sweep. The civilization, os we now have 
it, is thus contemporary with the Old Kingdom in Egypt. Tt came to a sudden end, apparently at the hands 
of invaders from Baluchistan. It thus fell before invaders from the north-west at the very time that Egypt 
suffered eclipse by invaders of northern affinities. The coincidence of the rise and fall of the two crvilizations 
shows that the great area from Egypt in the west to at least the Indus in the east forms a single arena for 
the play of world-history. Since thie time Mohenjo-Daro bas been occupied only in the first and second 
centuries A.D, when the Buddhists built « efegt there. 

Naturally the Indus connexions with Egypt are very slight, and it is perhaps surprising that they should 
exist at all. Such os they are, they are mostly of the Archaic and Old Kingdom ages, which is os we should 
expect. The Gilvamesh-figure overcoming wild animals reappears in Predynastic Egypt, and one of the 
bulla (PL wt, 14) is drawn in the identical attitude of the bulls on several Archaic Egyptian palettes (Capart, 
Primitive Art in Egypt, figs. 181, 182, 184). Other remarkable similurities exist in the half-moon-shaped 
copper or gold terminals to the necklaces, and in the pottery candlesticks, Gold disk beads of a special 
manufacture, and imitation mussel-shells (the latter apparently for use as spoons), were iso made in each 
country. The great gold ear-studs appear from the description to be exactly like those found in Egypt, thongh 
these are much later, being of New-Kingdom date. Moreover the inhabitants of these cities excelled in the 
glazing of faience, which is a specifically Egyption art. They had, however, another use for glaze, in which 
they seem to have been almost unique at that time; this was the true glazing—not polishing—of pottery, 
which was done in the earlicr ages of Mohenjo-Daro, They seem, however, to have used the glazing sparingly, 
and the insides of their water-jara were coated with a bituminous composition to make them watertight. 
The only other ylazed pottery known at this carly date is the handle of a jar from Kish in Babylonia. 

Babylonia has often been mentioned, and it is extraordinary how numerous the connexiona are between 
the boris tania: Besides actual importa, there are the skeletal! remains, the peculiar hairdressing, the shaving 
of the moustache, various art motifs such as the bull-man and Gilgamesh herves, a curious plaited decoration 

. ting matting, and the presence of a god wearing the horns so well known in Mesopotamia as a 
symbol of divinity. ait 

Weights were commonly found, very well made and scourate. Some are very large, weighing ag much 
aa 25 Ih. and more. False weights are very rare. The weights and measures belong to systems quite in- 
dependent. of those of either Babylonia or Egypt. The decimal system was already in ure; it occurs even 
earlier in Elam and Babylonis. The pictographs bear a close resemblance to the script of the Proto- 
Elamites, the peuple who according to some authorities preceded the Sumerians in Mesopotamian, | 

The people seem to have been entirely practical and inartistic, concerning themeelves with business. 
The streets passed between blank walls undecorated even with windows; the town did not grow up for- 
tuitously, but was planned with care; and the sewage system was complete. The pottery was markedly 
utilitarian. "There seem to be no traces of development. The antiquities were identical throughout a depth 
What little sculpture was produced is, perhaps naturally, rather better than the Sumerian, and, equally 
naturally, in no way approaches the beauty of the Egyptian. 
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The crops that have been identified hitherto are cotton, wheat, barley, melons, and dates. The grain 
was ground on the anddle-quern usual in the world of those days, Curiously enough there is no evidence 
yet for the use of donkeys or camels; the domesticated horse had, of course, not then made ita appearance. 

Many of the characteristics of historic and modern Indian life go back to this remote epoch. Some 
scholars believe that the pictographs provide the clue to the much-disputed origin of the Brihmi script, 
from which so many of the modern Indian alphabets are derived. The mother-goddess of the modern 
Indian village ia there, and the prototype of Shiva, Lord of Beasta, ic common; the pipal-tree was sacred, 
and the pevuliarly Indian worship of the liga was already established. The models of carta show them to 
have been of the same type aa those in use to-day, The women wore nose-rings then as now, and the 
medical profession dealt in many of the same nostrums. But unlike the modern Hindus, the people were 
eaters of beef andl other meat, game, and fiah, and they worshipped the horned god, who is no longer present 
m historic India. There is no evidence for the serpent-worship which has become common in India 
to-lay. The erudity of conception so evident in the Indian gods with many arms was already at work in 
the human figures with three faces, and the animal ones with three and even four heada of different species’ 
set on the one body. This clumsiness is entirely foreign to Egypt and even Babylonia. 

Dr. Mackay is to be congratulated on having returned to India to continue his researches in so important 
& field of study, and one which he had the good fortune to enter practically at the beginning. 

G, A. Warswrigur, 
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Soknopaiou Nesos. Edited by A. E. BR. Boar. (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. 
xxxIx.) Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Preas, 1935. Pp. xii+47, 13 pls., 16 plans. $2.50 net. 

This volume presents the results of the work carried out by the University of Michigan Expedition at 
publication; any one who has seen the site will appreciate the exceptional difficulties which the Exped , 
had to face in organizing and maintaining a camp there, and will congratulate all concerned on the high 
etandard of the work achieved. The editor pointa out that no complete scientific examination of the site 
was possible and that many problems remain unsolved; but it is unlikely that any one will follow in the 
Expedition’s footsteps here, and we should do well to accept this as the only archaeological description of 
Soknopaiou Nesos that we ore likely to get. The period to be investigated was more limited than at Karanis; 
for though Ptolemaic levela were reached here, there was no evidence of any occupation after the middle 
of the third century. It is, perhaps, a little dangerous to correlate the history of a amall village with the 
major political events of the period, as the editor does on p. 20, especially when the evidence is relatively 
ao scanty; but it ia of interest to learn that the excavations have confirmed the early opinion that this site 
was one of the first, if not the first, of the villages on the desert fringe to be abandoned in the economic 
decline of Egypt in the third century a,p., which was probably aggravated in this case by the collapse of 
the irrigation system. As we might expect, no traces of Christianity were found in Soknopaiou Nesos, still 
dominated to-day by ita temple's temenos walla; but it is perhaps worth noting, as a sidelight on the history 
of the village, that in Oldfather'a list of 1923 this remote village is credited with several literary papyri, 
including the Hector of Astydamas and the Apology of Plato—a surprising tribute to the extent of Greek 
culture. We may hope that the papyri found in the course of the excavations will add to the number of 
literary texts, and also throw some light on tho history of the town's later days. 

The first and the longest chapter, on Topography and Architecture, contains a deacription by the editor 
and Mr. E. E. Peterson, the Field Director, of the two separate areas selected for excavation, and is accom- 
panied by admirable photographs and plans such as are to be found in the Karanis volumes; here attention 
may be drawn to the wall-paintings of the Roman period in House Il 204, religious in character and more 
Egyptian than Greek in style, and to the description of House [1 201. This peculiar building is distinguished 
by ite unusual size and construction, and by the use of wood—a commodity that can have been none too 
eommon at Scknopsion Nesos—for purposes of decoration both within and without. The writers point 
ont that it cannot have been » private house, and suggest, but without conviction, that it might have served 
some religious purpose: but do not the exceptionally deep vaults and the secret chambers point to its 
having been o bank?! In Chapter I Prof. Book publishes « small collection of 15 customs receipta for 
the payment either of the 3 per cent. tax or of the Aiudeoe Méwhews (nb. in this connexion the description 

* For a bank in the village of Dionysias, see Weseely, Karania und Socnopaiou Nesos, 47. 
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gives an interesting account of the seals attached to some of them. The two inscriptiona found on the site 
are published by Prof. Boak in Chapter ILL; one is too fragmentary to be of any interest, the other records 
the dedication of a road (perheps the sucrec road that ran from the south gate to the temple) to the god 
Soknopaios, Chapter IV is devoted to a description, by Mr. R. A. Haatveit, of the coins found on the 
aite. A few slipa or misprints may be noticed: on p. vi; for: Wy P. Grenfell read B. P. Grenfell; on p. 26, 
top line, for ¢0" read ¢4"; on p. 31, no. 11, L 4, for St read &i. The volume is # worthy member of the 
series in which it appears, und, it ia to be hoped, will soon be followed by the publication of other archaeo- 
logical material from Soknopaiou Nesog or Karanis. 
C. BH. Ronerrs. 


An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome. Volume Il: Roman Kgypt to the reign of Diocletian, By AtLan 
Cresta. Jonxsos, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Preas; London, Humphrey Milford ; 1036. 8vo. x-+ 
jae pp. 1Be, net. 

For the purposes of the student of economics, this book contains a most useful collection of material: 
the documenta, 445 in number, which are given in translation, are judiciously selected, and the introductory 
sections to the chapters not only summarize the evidence they give, but in several cases add lists or tables 
with references to all published sources of information, Token aaa provisional statement of what has been 
discovered, which is what the author claims it to be, it mey be fairly deseribed as comprehensive and up to 
date: and the general criticiama which follow are not intended to reflect on the merite of the work, but to 
offer some cautions for the guidance of students who have not the opportunity of mulcing a first-hand scquain- 
tance with the texta, 

The evidence provided by the papyri of the Graseo- Roman period in Egypt, extensive oa it seems to be, 
is stall very scrappy and obacure: in regard to taxes, for instance, we have only « few thousand receipts out 
of the millions which must have been issued, and these seldom say more than that a certain individual paid 
a certain aum for a certain tax at a certain place on a certain date: when several receipte for the same tox 
come from the same place it may be possible to infer the rate at which the tax was assessed, but it is quite 
clear that these rates varied at different places, and thore is no clue yet found to the reason for the yuriation: 
this i@ confirmed Gy such official documents as the rules for assessment on garden-land in the Arsinoite 
nome (no. 320), which do not fit in with the receipts from other districta. 

Another difficulty in arriving at any precise conclusion sa to the economio conditions in Egypt lies in the 
uncertainty of the weights and measures. After a thousand years of state regulation, we have attained to 
something like uniformity of weights in commercial dealings here; but in Egypt standardized weights do not 
appear to have been commonly used, and a man who wanted to make sure of the exact amount, say of corn, 
that he was to get hod to specify the particular vessel in which it was to be measured. Occasional comparisons 
of different local measures show that they varied widely—the artaba, for example, hod o range of nearly 
forty per cent.: and the actual weights which have been preserved are quite aa irregular. 

Tt must also be remembered that a great deal of the evidence on economic conditions provided by the 
papyri and inacriptions is open to suspicion as biassed; the need for discretion is obvious when we are 
dealing with the petitions and complainta which occur in large numbers, but official documents are not always 
trustworthy. For instance, the well-known rescript of Tiberius Juliua Alexander is often quoted as proof of 
the misgovernment of Evypt under Nero and the reform under Galba: but the date of ita issue, when news of 
the death of Nero could only have reached Alexandria by exceptionally speedy transmission—preaumably 
arranged privately rather than officially—and certainly no communication could have been received from 
Galba, makes it probable that the rescript was really a manifesto of the anti-Neronian party at Alexandria, 
headed by the prefect, which was designed to paint the administration of Nero aa black sa possible and to 
hold out bright hopes for the future; and ita value as economic evidence is about that of a modern election 
adress. 


The comparizon of prices and values in Egypt with those eleewhere in the Roman Empire is complicated 
by the exceptional nature of the provindial currency. The dual system of the Ptolemies, with statements 
deyeplow and yodnnt—which mean ‘on the silver standard’ and ‘on the copper standard” reapectively, not 
‘in silver” and ‘in copper’ —was abolished under Augustus, though the term lingered! on for many year: 
even in the third century ao. references are found to payments in ‘Ptolemaic’ ocin, which ore ns 
anachronistic as the references to payments in marks or nobles that occur in England in the seventeenth 
century. Down to the time of Diocletian the currency of Egypt waa purely a token one, and so far as internal 
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prices were concerned the depreciation in its metal content probably had no more effect than the recent 
depreciation in the metal content of English silver has hod in English prices ; nor would the external exchange 
be affected, as there is no evidence that Alexandrian coin was ever shipped abroad as Ptolemaic copper hac 
been. Price-levela in Egypt have to be considered as a thing apart. 

The fundamental difficulty, however, lies in the fact that a great part of the tuxation of Egypt was collected 
in kind and transmitted in the same form to Rome, where it was not marketed, but distributed as a dole; 
and so there was no need for its money-value to be determined at any point in the transaction, Statementa 
of the revenue derived by Rome from Egypt expressed in terma of denarii or drachmas can be littl more 
than guesses, and, whether based on corn-prices at Rome or at Alexandrin, do not give any guide to the 
economic situation in Exypt. The only thing that can be said is that the administration of Eeypt 
paid no attention to economics. A fined quantity of corn had to be provided by a district; the shares due 
from the cultivators were assessed on them; and if, as constantly happened, a man found himself unable to 
pey his share andl fled from his land, hia neighbours were expected to take over the abandoned holding and 
produce the requisite corn. The productivity of a great deal of the land in Egypt was directly dependent on 
manual labour, and the Evyptian peasant was not in a position to secure additional hands: if he found him- 
self saddled with some more acreage, he could probably expend no more labour than he had done before, 
and the average return per acre of his holding would be diminished. The natural result was that the position 
of the man on the anil went from bad to worse, and by the time of Diocletian it was practically hopeless, 


J. G. Mowe. 


The following works have also been received: 

The American Schools of Oriental Research: Catalogue 1935-6. New Haven, Conn., 1935. 20 pp. 

Cleopatra's Daughter: The Queen of Mauretania. By Bearroce Coancer. London, 1036. 365 pp., 14 pls. 

Excavations af Tepe Gawra. Vol.1. By E. A. Sreisen. University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935, 220 pp., 
86 pla. 

Le Fonctionnement grammatical de Terpression pri rw en ancien tgyptien. By J.J. Cuitne, (Mélanges 
Maspero, vol. 1.) Cairo, 1995, 45 pp., 1 pl. 

iraq, vol. 2, part 2. Oet. 1035. 

The Meqiddo Water System. By Konrnt §. Lawos. (Univ. of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications, 
vol. xxxm.) 1885. 42 pp., 8 plz. 

Prehistoric Assyria: The Excowstions at Tell Arpachiyah, 1933. By M. KE, L. Matnowax and J. Cacm- 
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NOTES ON SOME SMALL EGYPTIAN FIGURES OF CATS 
By NEVILLE LANGTON 
With Plates y—vii 


Tru following notes relate to a collection which my wite and T began to form twenty-five 
years ago, with a view to adding something to the history of the eat in Egypt and the cult 
of the cat-goddess Bastet. If our hopes have not been realized, our efforts, though confined 
within the limits of a student's collection, have resulted in the acquisition of 4 number of 
rare and interesting pieces, Thore is risk in deferring publication indefinitely—even with 
the hope of fuller knowledge—so a first selection of them is shown and discussed here. Iam 
anxious, however, that they should be regarded as introduced rather than explained ; for 
although I have ventured on’some suggestions, I realize how readily these may be upset by 
specimens unknown to us, and that some of the ideas put forward may be considered as 
alien to ancient Keyptian mentality by those better qualified to judge than myself. Several 
important points are touched on without any attempt at elucidation: the widespread popu- 
larity of Bastet, both as a eat-headed woman and wholly as a cat; the shadowy figure of Rée 
as ‘the male cat’; the puzzle of the lioness-headed goddesses, and above all the new ideas 
which, followmg the Libyan usurpers of the Twenty-second Dynasty, show a break with 
tradition and a freshness and homeliness suggesting that this period is more interesting than 
has generally been imagined. 

Except where otherwise stated, all the pieces Ulustrated and described are in our collection. 


1. Fens Srynires 

The amulots that form the group shown here are of considerable interest, although I 
cannot find that they have ever been disenssed. Each one consists of a pendant in the form 
of a pillar surmounted by one or more seated cats. All have rings for suspension, and were 
probably uttached to necklaces. Despite differences in style and quality, these objects, all 
of which are of faience, have a strong family likeness which suggests that they belong to the 
fame period ; and this, to judge from the glaze, will be the Twenty-second Dynasty. If this 
dating is correct, these pieces must be added to the numerous novelties in religious ideas that 
appear in that interesting period. That they are connected with the goddess Bastet is 
suggested by the presence of the cata, and is put beyond doubt by a defective example (not 
shown) which, in addition to the feet of the missing Gat, bears the inscription (<4): im —— 
Ve ‘Utterance by Bastet, Lady of Bubastis’, and by two similar pieces which are figured 
by Petrie in his Amulets (226 a, c), and which bear almost the same inseription. 

There appear to be four varivties of these cat-on-column amulets, as follows: 

1. A single seated cat (Pl. vy, nos. 1, 2, 5-9). 

2. Two seated cats side by side, and facing the same direction (not Hlustrated), 

4, As 2, but facing in opposite directions (PI. vy, 3). 

4. As 2, but with three eats (PI. v, 4). 
I can suggest no reason for these differences. 

q 
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The form of the capitals of the columns suggests that the lotus rather than the papyrus 
is intended. An interesting point is the variety found in the forms of the shafts, which in 
section are round, square, oblong, hexagonal, heptagonal, and octagonal; all of these except 
the oblong are architectural types found in Egypt. All amulets of this type that I have seen 
terminate at the bottom in square bases, except one admirable little specimen in the Ashmo- 
lean Museum which stands on a double cireular base. 

This combination of cats and columns is very intriguing. That cats love to sit on posts 
and stumps is well known to all cat owners; but these pieces will be something more than 
illustrations of a natural habit. Being amulets, they have a religions or magical origin and 
sifniticance, but while the cats are associated with Bastet, the columns introduce an uncer- 
tain element. 

The column or pole in various forms is connected with various deities —with Osiris, with 
Min, and possibly with Hathor. Two bronzes in our collection show cats with Osiris, but the 
Ostrian column is unlike these eat-topped pieces. Links with Min are lacking, but they are 
frequent between Hathor and Bastet, and Bastet as cat is a constant addition to the Hathor- 
headed gistra with column-shaped handles. At present, however, the column remains an 
unexplained feature. 

Apart from these amulets I know of only two cat-and-column figures. One,inthe Louvre, 
is a bronze column, square in section and about 25 cm. high, surmounted by a sitting cat. 
The other is a gold *charm-case’—a eat's head on a column—from Tharros in Sardinia, of 
the seventh or sixth century p.c. Once in the Webb Collection, it is now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


2. Isscnipep Cats 

There does not appear to be any published collection of mscriptions on cat-figures. 
Should one be formed m the future the three examples given here may be worthy of inelusion. 
I leave aside the inscriptions on the bases of cat-backed searaboids, which include such 
names as Amon-Ré, Amiin the Lord, and the inevitable Tuthmosis I], and am concerned 
only with those on free-sitting or couchant figures, 

A. A finely modelled sitting cat on a base, the front and right-hand vertical sides of 
which are inscribed (<): Tf ;—lle| APF xa cdes --- Z- ‘May Bastet the great, Lady of 
Bubastis, cause Haremhab...to live...'. The piece is in bronze, 4-7 em. high (PI. v, 9). 
The inscription is of a type common on bronze figurines. 

B. A spirited figure of a couchant cat on a base, the front and right-hand vertical sides 
of which are inscribed (<-): |[/~\{ | I V[_ ‘si ‘May Bastet give (lit. open) a Happy (New) 
Year to Pedubaste’, The figurine is in pale green faience of fine quality, is 6-4 em. high, and 
belongs to the Saite Period, Ears and back have been partly restored. This fine piece may 
have been either a votive offering to some shrine for a year's benefita for Pedubaste, or a 
kind of durable New Year's card from some well-wisher. It is perhaps mere chance that the 
name of the goddess invoked also forms part of the very common name of the beneficiary 
(PL. v, 10). 

U. ‘This small seated eat is specially interesting as bearing (on the under surface of the 
base) a royal name (<1); K(=528 20) ‘King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Sheshonk’. It 
is probable that this is Sheshonk IT and that the piece is thus of the Twenty-second Dynasty. 
The writing with o instead of -— should be noted as a rare variant (ef. Gauthier, Livre des 
Rows, mt, p. 808, n. 4 of p. 307; pp. 318, 364), and the inversion of the last two signs is not 
without parallel (ef. op. cit., 316, 363, 864, 874). The glaze, partly perished, is duck's-egg 
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green and of very fine quality; the workmanezhip is also unusually good. It is 4-3 em, high, 
and with the exception of the superb bronze cat of Wahibré in the Louvre is the only ‘royal’ 
eat that I have seen (PI. v, 11). 


$. A Ritva. Grove 

The Bubastite Period has given us many interesting emall antiquities, and the faience 
piece figured on PL vi, 1 certainly challenges the imagination. It shows a cynocephalous 
ape holding a disk over the head of cat seated between its knees; the whole group stands 
on the eapital of a papyrus-column which is now lost. The glaze is ight blue, and rather 
coarse in texture; the body of the ape is dotted with brown spots. The height is 5-5 em, 
The group is so unexpected that one’s first thought is of caricature, but this 1s not the final 
impression, and the existence of other groups on somewhat similar lines forbids us to see in 
this one an addition to the manifestations of Egyptian humour. It is homely, like our old 
Staffordshire pottery figures. I suggest, diffidently, that it represents some ritual practice 
in which the Ape of Thoth, or perhaps a priest masked to impersonate it, places the solar 
disk on the head of Bastet's cat or of herself, or perhaps even on the head of the god Ré 
disguised as the ‘male cat’ mentioned in Spell 17 of the Book of the Dead. The ape is well 
known as the herald of the rising sun, and unless this last interpretation be overruled as 
involving symbolism that is too elaborate or foreign to Egyptian thought it seems a possible 
solution. A cat in gold with disk, a delightful little piece assigned to the Roman Period, ts 
in the Cairo Museum (no. 4132), and may represent the cat wearing the disk set on its head 
by the ape. This may be represented also by the small faience amuletic figure shown in 
PL vi, 2; in it @ uraeus has been added to the disk and kitten sits snugly between the fore- 
legs. This little piece, so far as I know unique, is 3-7 em. high, and of a fine blue glaze which 
points to the Twenty-second Dynasty. The uracus alone is found on the head of a seated 
bronze eat in the British Muscum, Tlie kitten is, one must admit, an intrustve element, and 
forms an exception to the rule that in ‘family’ pieces (see Section 7 below) the cat, save for 
a collar and pendant (usually the sacred eye) goes unadorned, and that the head-ornaments 
and ear-rings and nose-rings were reserved for the divine as opposed to what I had almost 
called the human side, More examples are needed for study, however, before there can be 
hope of confirmation of this. It would be interesting to follow up these curious ape-pieces ; 
to collect them might throw some light on the ideas of the Bubastite Period, to which they 
seem to belong. There were a number of these homely groups in the MacGregor Collection 
which suegest ritual practices connected with the god Bes, between whom and Bastet there 
are numerous links. Another point of interest is that most of them, similarly to the piece 
discussed above, are supported on the capitals of papyrus columns which are probably 
handles, Apart from the ape groups there are a number of these handled pieces in faience 
and bronze, depicting a great variety of subjects among which cats are ineluded. 


4. A CAT-oFFERER 

The later ages of Egyptian art have left usa number of statues and statuettes of persons 
offering, or at least holding, small shrines and figures of deities, and the little group m faience 
shown on Pl. vi, 3 seems to fall into the same category. It represents a male figure on o 
solid, low-backed seat, and holding on his kneos what is probably the image of a sitting eat 
rather than the living animal. His head is hairless save for a heavy lock falling on each side 
over the eara and banged level with the mouth. The locks of hair, eyebrows, armlets, brace- 
lets, and anklets are black. There is a ring at the back for suspension. The height is 4-T em., 
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and the style and bright blue colour point to the Bubastite Period. The piece was in the 
MaeGregor Collection, and probably eame from the excavations at Bubastia, 

[ previously regarded this as a genre group of a man of non-Eeyptian type nursing a cat, 
and classed it with the similarly barbered figure (Hilton Price Catalogue 3126) playing on 
the double pipe, and other pieces, but the sight of a small piece in the Cairo Museum!—a 
lioness-headed goddess, disk-crowned, with a sitting cat on her lap—probably Bastet, since 
figures of Nehebkaw support the throne, caused me to examine our piece more closely and 
to revise my opinion. The position of the hands, low down and far from the eat, had always 
been a difficulty ; but this disappeared if the cat was regarded not as a living pet but as the 
image of a cat on stand, and the straight edge across the knees as that of the base and not 
that of a tight-drawn kilt. The fact that the pipe-player mentioned above is recorded as 
nude is some support for eliminating the kilt here; compare also the dainty littl wooden 
figures in the British Museum of girls carrying eats, described by the late Sir Ernest Budge 
as “temple maidens’* The attitude thus becomes one of presentation, and the eat figure 
probably a sacred image, so that we have perhaps a man, either lay or priestly, offering 
cult-image of Bastet in her form asa cat. It is possible that at the great temple of Bubastia, 
and at other Important shrines, there were stalls for the sale of abjets de piété, where visitors 
could buy replicas of sacred objects for home worship or decoration, and that this is one of 
such pices, 


o. A Cat snatep ox Prone Exeares 

The remarkable fragment shown on Pl. vi, 4 is in faience with a rather coarse hght-blne 
glaze, is 3-7 em. long, and appears also to be of the Twenty-second Dynasty. It represents 
the feet of a standing figure, with the left foot forward, trampling on the backs of two prone 
enemies of negroid type. The head of the prone figure on the right is shown full-face, but 
that of his fellow turns sideways under the pressure of the left foot. Sitting on the feet of 
this twisted enemy, and behind the advanced foot, 18 a cat which, looking over ite right 
shoulder, turns its back on the scene. The length of the foot suggests a height of about 
15 em. for the lost figure. 

Tn addition to the curious feature of the twisted head of the enemy, the fragment offers 
two problems: the nature of the lost figure and the strange attitude of the cat. The motif of 
enemies trampled under foot is almost as old as Egyptian art, and the figure was probably 
one of the lion-headed deities, judging by complete examples of the enemy-trampling series. 
The eat, I think, rulea out a suggestion that a king was represented, for although kings and 
lions and prisoners are depicted together, kings and cats are an unknown combination. (Of 
the various lion- or lioness-headed deities I think that Bastet is the most likely and the best 
supported by evidence, despite the more militant nature of Sakhmet. A ste p-shaped pedes- 
tal in green faience from Bubastis, with the feet of a lost figure trampling on two negro 
prisoners and inscribed “May Bastet give life and power’ ia mentioned in the Hilton Price 
Catalogue (no. $195), and gives a valuable clue. here is further the evidence of a piece in 
the Bethell sale (lot 213), in which a lion-headed figure, enthroned, treads on prone enemies ; 
as the open-work sides of the throne have figures of Bes as supporters, Bastet is, I think, 
clearly indicated, for she and Bes are constantly found together, whereas Bes and Sakhmet 
are not. 

While cats are occasionally found at the feet of certain deities, their position elsewhere 
18 facing forward and in front of the right foot (probably because that foot is to the rear and 

' Dareasy, Statues de Divinitds (Cat. Gén.), no. 39122, Pl, Hii. 
* Brit. Mus. Nos, 32732, 32733. Of. Budge, The Mummy (2nd ed.), Pl. xiii; JEA 16, 236 with Pl. xxxix. 
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thus allows adequate space for the éat). Here the attitude is novel and haffling. The anal 
shares the position of triumph, yet withdraws from an active share in events. I know no 
piece like it. Its uniqueness adds to the danger of speculation, and I feel that it is best set 
aside for the time bemg, especially as the presence and attitudes of normal cats remain 
unexplained in so many cases, No doubt these mostly indicate the presence of Bastet in 
cat-headed or in fully animal form, but there is also the possibility that the statement in 
Spell a of the Book of the Dead, that ‘the male eat is Ré& himself"? must be taken into 


6. Cats wrrn Nost-rines 

In 1924 a native dealer brought me the sitting bronze eat shown in Pl. vi, 5. [tis 5-9 em. 
high, and is far from conforming to the uaual excellent modelling of ancient Egyptian eats, 
with its crudity and laboured though conscientious detail. It is, however, in its ornaments 
that the chief mterest lies. These consist of an engraved collar of three rows, # searah in 
relief on the head, gold ear-rings, and, most surprisingly, the remains of a gold nose-ring 
firmly embedded in the hole provided for the purpose. The gold earrings are perhaps refills, 
but of the antiquity of the nose-ring there can be no doubt. 

Jt is a curious thing that the cats should, in comparison with other sacred animals, be so 
constantly and variously adorned: ear-rings, searabs, necklaces, disk and/or uraeus, are all 
found on them. But a nose-ring was a complete novelty to me. Later, however, the 
reduction of an amorphous lump of bronze revealed another specimen (PI. vi, 6); the ring 
itself 18 missing, but the place for it 1s clearly there. Dr. Caroline Williams refers in her Gold 
and Silver Jewelry (p. 8, n. 45) to a woman of the time of the Twenty-seeond Dynasty, prob- 
ably a foreigner, buried with a nose-ring in position (see Peet, Cemeteries of Abydos, 1, 47), 
and states (p.8) that these barbarous ornaments are almost unknown in Egypt ;* she informs 
me that there is a bronze head of a cat with a silver nose-ring in the Berlin Museum. Yet 
another instance of this adornment is a little blue-glazed faienee janiform figure? of Bes in 
the British Museum, the gift of Sir Robert Mond, which is equipped with both ear- and nose- 
rings, the latter, lmnate im form, of silver. It is assigned to the period between the Nineteenth 
and Twenty-second Dynasties, We thus have examples, covering a considerable period, of 
nose-rings worn by 4 woman, by cat figures, and by a god. Mere local fashion ia ruled out. 
The dealer from whom I purchased the figure of Pl. vi, 5 stated that it had come to Luxor 
‘from the South’. Possibly the custom originated in Ethiopia, and was brought northwards 
through the medium of travellers. At present we have yet another mystery connected with 
the cat of Bastet. 


T. Cat PF asimres 


Cats are frequently represented in groups of varying numbers, but only one of these, the 
family group, is our present concern. Though by no means lacking in interest, it does not 


' eg. Urkunden, v, 52, 14. 

* Lane, in his Modern Egqypliane (Appendix A), says “The Ehizamn or nose-ring .. .is worn by a few of 
the women of the lower order in Cairo, and by many of those in the country towns and villages both of 
Upper and Lower Egypt.’ ‘The fashion may have been an inheritance from early days, although to my 
knowledge there ia nothing to support this view in the ancient Egyptian tomb-pictures, nor oan I find any 
evidence of it coring the Christian and Saracen periods. Another powible source may be suspected in 
Palestine and Syria, in view of the record of the wearing of nose-ringa by Rebekah in Genesis xxiv. 47 and 
generally in Isainh iii. 21 and Ezekiel xvi. 12. As these references are so few and aro strictly Hebraic it 
would be wowise as yet to read into them a starting-point for the explanation of the nose-ringed cats. 

* See Arit. Mus, Quarterly 4, Pl. lix, A. 
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appear to have been discussed hitherto. Family groups are found in both bronze and faience. 


The former are usually normal in attitude and number and are without special characteristics, 
but the latter present numerous curious features, and only these will be diseussed here. These 
fatence pieces have normally a rather coarse, thick glaze, of colours ranging between bright 
blue and dull green; they are often decorated with brown or black spots. As the specimens 
given on Pl. vii, 1-16 show, they are ringed for suspension, and were therefore probably 
pendants to necklaces, which suggests that they were amuletie and personal rather than 
votive as many of the bronze groups presumably were. Most of them are between 8-5 and 
Sem. high, though one tiny group (PI. vii, 16) is but 1-3 em. in height. The range of date is, 
I think, from the Bubastite Period onwards, 

In its simplest form the ‘family’ group consists of a cat and one kitten, the latter usually 
snugly ensconced between ita mother’s knees (Pl. vii, 1-3; PI. vi, 2), with a pleasing variant 
where the mother protects her kitten with an encircling paw (PI. vii, 4). When there are two 
kittens we find them placed m front of (Pl. vii, 5) or beside or behind the maternal forelegs ; 
there are very rare examples (Pl. vii, 6, 7), in which the mother is shown with her forepaws 
on the kittens’ heads, almost as though in an attitude of benediction. As the number of the 
family increases we find the kittens crowded into impossible positions, and with the maxi- 
mum and abnormal number of ten they are placed on the mother’s head and back, and even 
on the suspension-ring (Pl. vii, 8-11). 

Finally, we have a group of families which must have some special significance. Some of 
these are shown in Pl. vii, 12-15; though unfortunately imperfect, they supplement one - 
another, so that the type may be established with certainty, The kittens, usually the un- 
feline number of ten, are placed unnaturally (though I know none in this series on the 
stuspension-rings), and two features ure specially noticeable: the architeetural formation of 
the group, which is built up pyramidally, and the insistence on the act of presentation, 
which is carried to the point of falsifying the shape of the mother-cat's forelegs. I can find 
nothing in Egyptian art analogous to these strange groups; they are confined to what is yet 
another aspect of Bastet's cat, the meaning of which at present eludes us. The ‘family’ 
group seems to be peculiar to the eat ; and while the singleton cats may be regarded as images 
of Bastet, or possibly in some cases of R&, the presence of kittens complicates the matter, 
ior I know of no reference to Bastet as a mother. However, in view of her special qualities 
and the picture Herodotus gives of her festival, it may be that we have here aymbols of 
fecundity, amulets to ensure more children in the future or protection of children in heim. 
In the kitten sprawling on its mother’s back we should, I think, seo only an expedient to 
find room for a last but essential member of the family. The kitten perched on the maternal 
head recalls the famous snake-carrying goddess of Knossos, who bears 4 eat or 4 cat-image 
on her turbaned head ; this theme we also find in Egypt in connexion with lioness-headed 
goddesses, two of whom are recorded with cats on their heads in the Hilton Price Catalogue, 
one (no. 2505) from El-Dér el-Bahri, the other (2506) from Bubastis; And in the British 
Museum there is the upper part of a similar goddess (no. 16087) with two eats perched 
between her cars. The idea is therefore not peculiar to the eat, although in these lioness- 
headed cat-bearers we may perhaps see the goddess Bastet. Such figures recall the one 
mention of the eat in the Bible or Apoerypha, where Baruch (vi. 22), exulting over the end 
of idols, says ‘upon their bodies and heads sit bats, swallows, and birds, and the cats also’. 
The mention of cats is curious: can the prophet have had in mind one of these little iMares 
or its temple prototype—a memory of old days of alien splendour that, to new thought, 
might serve as a symbol of futility and degradation? 
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THE BREMNER-RHIND PAPYRUS—I 
By R. 0. FAULKNER 


A. THE SONGS OF ISIS AND NEPHTHYS 


Tus religious papyn of the Graeco-Roman period are a source of information for Egyptian 
myth and ritual which has been comparatively little exploited. Of this group of papymi, the 
members of which are seattered in quite considerable number in the principal museums of 
the world, the Bremner-Rhind papyrus (British Museum, no. 10188) is probably one of the 
largest and certainly one of the oldest, since it dates back to not long after the end of the 
Thirtieth Dynasty, That it belongs at latest to the fourth century B.c. is made quite certain 
by the date of ‘the twelfth year, fourth monta Of the mundation-season, of Pharaoh Alexan- 
der, on of Alexander’, 4.¢. 312-311 .c.,? given in the so-called ‘Colophon’, which was added 
by an owner of the papyrus in a hand different from that of tho rest of the document. The 
papyrus was therefore written prior to that date, but probably not very much earlier, since 
palacographically it belongs to the Ptolemaic group. 

Nothing definite is known of the provenance of the manuscript,” but the presumed last 
owner, the priest Nasmin who wrote the ‘ Colophon’, appears to have been a Theban, judging 
by the priestly titles he bore. Although there is no direct evidence bearing on the point, it 
seems probable that the papyrus eame from his tomb, and it would be interesting to know in 
what circumstances a book which appears to have been written onginally for a temple 
library came into the private possession of a member of the priesthood. 

The papyrus as a whole contains four distinct works of a ritual nature, namely the Songs 
of Isis and Nephthys, the Ritual of Bringing in Sokar, the Book of Onerthrowing ‘Apep, and, as 
a pendant to the last-named, the Names of Apep, which shall not be. Of these four texte, only 
the first 1s treated in the present paper.” It is a work of similar tenor to the Lamentations of 
Isis and Nephthys contained in Pap. Berlin 3008,* but considerably longer, and contains a 
series of hymns sung by two priestesses representing the eoiddesses Isis and Nephthys in the 
course of the celebration of the Osirian mysteries. Unlike the Lamentations, however, where 
both goddesses are on an equal footing, Nephthys is here rather in the background ; her role 
is solely that of a duettist -with Isis, while all solo parts are confined to the latter, apart from 
a hymn to Osiris recited by the officiating lector-priest (9, 13—11, 5). The text begins with 
instructions for the preparation of the temple and the adornment of the two priestesses, 
who must be virgins. The priestesses and the lector-priest open the proceedings with pre- 
liminary invocations of Osiris, after which the priestesses commence their real duties, the 
hymns they ging purporting to be the mourning of Isis and Nephthys for the departed Osiris 


1 Or perhaps about $06 n.c., since according to Bavan, The Ptolemaic Dynasty, 28, the years of the young 
Alexander's reign were reckoned from the death of Philip Arrhidacus, and documents continued to be dated 
in the name of the former for some years after his murder in 311 Bc, 

4 For the history of the papyrus since it was acquired by Mr, A. H. Rhind, ef. Budge, Egyptian Hieratic 
Papyri in the British Museum (Firat Series), ix, andl Faulkner, The Papyrus Bremner-Rhind (Jibliotheca 
Aegyptiaca, 111), iii. ‘The following translation is based on the transcription published in the latter work, 

* Tt is proposed to deal with the remaining texts in subsequent parts of this Jowrnal. 

" See Mélanges Maapero 1, 337 ff.; for a comparison of the two texta see op. cut. 347 ff. 
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and their summons to the god to rise again, They open with a duet (1, 10—3, 12); then Isis 
alone speaks for four lines (3, 13-16).2 The duet is resumed in 8, 17 until u, 22. At 3, 934 
rubric indicates that the performance is interrupted by an unspecified rite of protective 
magio (srt), after which a new duet commences. This continues until a rubric (6, 23) marks 
the beginning of a new hymn. This opens with a duet, which, however, soon becomes a solo 
by Isis (6,27). Nephthys resumes her part at 7, 24, but at 8, 8 she drops ont and Isis eon- 
tinnes alone until §, 21. Here the other Jom in again until 9, 8, where Isis concludes thia 
stage of the ritual with five solo lines. The officiating lector-priest now executes another 
protective magical rite (9, 18) and then himself proceeds to recite a hymn to Osiris, At 11,6, 
following the line ‘Thine are the Two Sisters’, the priestesses join in, and the leetor-priest 
possibly now retires. A rubric at 11, 19 marks a new duet, which continues until at 12, 9 Isis 
onee again sings alone. Nephthys appears to partner her again at 18, 18 for eight lines, but 
Isis is singing alone in 13, 21, and her solo appears to continue until the end (17, 12); at least 
there is no employment of the Ist person plural pronoun to indicate clearly that both are 
singing, although from 16, 4 onwards the absence of the Ist person smgular pronoun does 
rather suggest that the performance ended, as it began, with a duet. 

The interest of the text from the point of view of the student Hes not so much in the 
information it imparts on Egyptian beliei—though the markedly solar character of the 
lector-priest’s hymn to Osiris is worthy of note—as in the fact that we have here a part of 
the dialogue spoken in the enactment of the drama of the Passion of Osiris, often spoken 
of as the Osirian Mysteries. A certain amount of information on this early " passion-play’, 
of which we learn from the well-known inscription of Ikhernofret that it is at least as 
old as the Middle Kingdom, ean be gathered from Egyptian sources, especially from the 
inscriptions of the temple of Denderah, but the present text, with its alternations of duet and 
solo and the occasional interpolation of magical rites, sheds a weleome light on the nature 
of the ceremonies. It is possible, of course, that the somewhat elaborate ritual evidenced by 
this series of hymns is a late development which has arisen out of the predominant position 
of Osiris in Egyptian religion at this period—we possess a contemporary version of a much 
shorter and simpler nature in the Lamentations—but it seems highly probable that some 
such performance by a pair of priestesses was included in the Mysteries from the first. 

In the translation which is appended the following symbols have been employed: 

[ ] marks a restoration of the original text. 
( ) shows that a word omitted in the original has been supplied. 
( ) marks English words inserted to clarify the sense, 
Lasgamoech ] marks lacunae. 
-+++.. indicates inability to translate. 
Words written in the original in red ink have been printed in small capitals. 


l, 1 | Hens neois THE stawzas or the Festival of the Two Kites which is celebrated in the temple 
1, 2 of Osiris, First of the Westerners, the great god, Lord of Abydos, in | the fourth month of 
Inundation, from the twenty-second day down to the twenty-sixth day. THE ENTIRE TEMPLE 
1, 3 SHALL HE SANCTIFIED, AND THERE SHALL BE BROUGHT IN [two] women pure | of body and 
1, 4 virgin, with the hair of their bodies removed, their heads adorned with wigs, | [. ... .] tam- 
bourines in their hands, and their names inacribed on their arms, to wit Isis and Nephthys, | 
1, 5 and they shall sing from the stanzas of this book in the presence of this god. 


" The alternations between duet and solo can be detected by the changes from the Ist person plural to 
the ist person singular and back again. 
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1,6 | Taey sau. ay: O my lord Osiris!—rovr tos! 


1, 8 Recrration ny the chief lector of this temple: | 0 great one of heaven and earth!—rour 
TIMES. 


Recrration By the two long-haired ones: 
1, 10 © fair Stripling, come to thine house: 
For a very long while we have not seen thee, 
O fair Sistrum-player, come to thine house: 
0 thou who dwollest in—lecuna*—after thou didst desert ts. 
0 fair Stripling who didst depart untimely, 
1, 15 In thy’ prime, out of due season; 
Baered j image of thy father Tanen, 
Mysterious seed which issued from Atiim, 
A ‘lord, a lord who art exalted above thy fathers, 
The first-batn i in the womb of thy mother. 
1, 2 © that thou wouldest come to us in thy former shape, 
That we might embrace thee, thou forsaking ua not, 
O fair of countenance, the well-beloved, 
Image of Tanen, Male, lord of passion, 
[The first-born({?)] who opened the womb, 
1, 25 Whose body [was weary] when it was bandaged, 
Come thou m peace, our Lord, that we may aee thee, 
And that the Two Sisters [may protect] thy body, there being no injury in thee, 
Bee erent ] the evil as though it had never been. 
2,1 Our Head, tarn back to us (7); 
Great mourning is among the gods, 
ane they (7) cannot discern the way which thou hast travelled, 
0 thou young Child, out of due season. 
2,5 Mayest thou travel around heaven and earth in thy former shape, 
For thou art the Bull of the Two Sisters. 
Come thou, O young Child, in peace, 
0 our Lord, that we may see thee; 
Consort thou with us after the manner of a male 
2, 10 —Tenna to his execution-block!— 
Come thou in peace, thou eldest son of thy father, 
Thou being established m thine house without fear, 
And thy son Horus prote : 
For Next is Tone, 
2,15 He is in his hell of fire every day, 
His name has been cut off from among all the goda, 
Axp TERHA 18 DEAD IN slaughter (7). 
But thou art at thine house without fear, 
Waite Seri 18 iN ALL THE EVIL WHICH HE HAS DONE. 
2, 20 He has disturbed the order of the sky (7), 
He has constricted thought for us (7?) 
The earth has encroached upon us (7%) 
Foulness (7) being on the brow [....... al 
3, 1 Someone is brought in dead (7) 





© From here onward to the ond of the Songs only the firat line of each column and thereafter every fifth 
line have been numbered. ' a; see Commentary. 
* Where neceasary, in order ta accord with English usage, the 3rd person of the original has been rendered 
RB 
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And our eyes are weeping for thee, 
The tears (7) burn. 
Woe (is us) since our Lord was parted from us! 
3,5 O thou who art fair of countenance, lord of love, 

O Bull who impregnates cows, 
Come, O Sistrum-player, gleaming of countenance, 
QO thou who art uniquely youthful, beauteous to behold, 
Lord among women, 

3, 10 Male of cows, 
0 Child, master of beauty, 
O that we might see thee in thy former shape, 


(Isis singe) 
Even as I desire to see thee! 
Tam thy sister Isis, the desire of thine heart, 

$, 15 (Yearning) after thy love whilst thon art far away; 
I flood this land (with tears?) to-day, 


(Duet) 
Draw nigh, so please you, to us; 
We miss (7) life through lack of thee. 
Come thou in peace, O our Lord, that we may see thee, 
3, 20 O Sovereign, come in peace, 
Drive trouble (7) from out of our house, 
Consort thou with us after the manner of a male, 


A PROTECTIVE RITE.—Rectration By the long-haired ones: 

O Osiria, Bull of the West, 

$, 25 The One enduring, exalted above the gods, 
Child who begets, 

4,1 Eldest heir of Géb, 
Offspring of a god among the goda, 
Come thou to the Two Widows! 
The entire Ennead serve thee, 
4,5 They ward off Sere for thee WHEN HE Comes: 

May he whose name is evil be behind the shrine in the presence of thy father R& 
When he administers the punishment of the rebellious. | 
Come hither to thy songstreases, 
And drive care from out of our house; 

4, 10 Come hither to thy BON CSiTeSses, 
For it is not fitting for thee to dwell alone, 
Gur Lord is in peace (in ?> his place! 
He who was stronger (7) than he has struck down (?) him whose face is mild, 
Since NEBED has joined (?) WITH HIS FOES 

4, 15 And troubles the earth with his designs. 
Great mourning is among the goda, 
The Ennead (sit) with head on lap because of thee, 
Inasmuch as thou art exalted above the gods. 
Where is he who (once) trod the earth, who was great even <in> the womb, 

4, 20 With the uraeus on his head? 
Whence comes he who fashioned himself at his own desire? 
Body of a god, lord of love, the exalted one rich in love, 
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O thon Soul, mayest thou live again! 
The Two Sisters protect thy body, 
4,25 Even they who came hither to thee aforetime; 
A million mourn for thee 
Like [..........] all the gods, 
5, 1 Come hither ¢to> thy songstresses! 
Thy father R@ strikes ar NenEep; 
The Ennead serve thee as thine entourage, they ward off the Rep Ones for thee. 
Expel thou the great misery of thy Two Women, 
6, & Thine house being in festival, the evil one at his place of slaughter and the rebellious one in 
all the evil which he has done, 
—He has oppressed the land with his evil designs, 
He has felled the sky to the ground— 
Having been driven back and taken into the place of execution, 
And having been taken to the slaughter-block of THE REBELLIOUS. 
6, 10 Thy father Ret will attend to thy need, 
Thy son Horus will protect thee: 
Mayest thou land as thou wast wont to do, 
Mayest thou traverse the sky to its four quarters, 
Mayest thou alight on earth at the hall (?) of the Great Temple, 
6, 15 The Two Ladies serving thee. 
Raise thee up! Raise thee up! Behold Seru is in the place of execution, 
AND HE WHO REBELLED AGAINST THEE shall not be. 
Come thou to thine house, 0 Osiris, thy place where men seek to see thee; 
Hear thou the plaint of Horus in the arms of his mother leis, 
6, 20 But thou art repulsed, being scattered through all lands, and he who shall reunite thy body, 
he shall inherit thine estate. 
O great god, provide thyself with thy shape, 
Forsake not thine house, 0 Osiris! 
Come thou in peace to thy place, © lord of dread, in whose form is all beauty, 
O great Bull, lord of passion, 
5, 25 Lie thou with thy sister Isis, 
Remove thou the pain which is in [her body,] 
That she may embrace thee, for thou wilt not forsake her; 
6. 1 Place thou life on the forehead of the Cow. . . 
Oho! thou art protected, O thou who wast drowned in the nome of Aphroditopalis, 
For the evil is as though it had never been. | 
Thy sister comes to thee that she may purify thy body, 
6, 5 O great living god, O well-beloved, | 
Who didst bring thyself up before the face of Upper and Lower Egypt. 
Adorn thyself, O lord of adornment, 
O Male, thou great one who art master of beauty, 
Come thou to thy mother Nut that she may spread herself over thee when thou comest to her, 
6, 10 That she may guard thy flesh from all evil, | 
That she may go......-- .. within ber (7), 
And that che may drive off all evil which appertains to thy flesh, 
The loneliness being broken as though it had never been. 
The Child, the Lord who came forth from the Lower Heaven, 
15 He has made this land as (it was) before; 
: The Lord, the Child who came forth from the womb of her whom the gods made pregnant, 
Who opened the West (out of) due season, 
The Child departs untimely. 
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Thy father R& will protect thee, 
6, 20 Thy son Horus refashions thee, 
Axp SETH 15 IN ALI, THE EVIL WHICH HE HAS DOE; 
Come thou to thine house without fear. 
RECITATION BY THE LONG-HAIRED ONES: 
0 fair Sistrum-player, come to thine house, 
6, 25 Be thou exalted, exalted, thy back to thine house (?) 
The gods being on their thrones, 


(Isis sings) 
Tam a woman beneficial to her brother, 
Thy wife, <thy> sister by thine (own) mother: 
7, 1 Come thou to me quickly, 
Since I desire to see thy face after not having seen thy face. 
Darkness is here for us in my sight even while Ré is in the sky: 
The sky is merged in the earth and a shadow is made in the earth to-day. 
7, 5 My heart is hot at thy wrongful separation ; 
My heart is hot (because) thou hast turned thy back to me: 
For there was never a fault which thou didst find in me. 
The Two Regions are upheaved, the roads are confused, 
While I am seeking in order to see thee: 
7, 10 While I am in a city which has no ramparts, 
I yearn for thy love toward me. 
Come! Be not alone! Be not fur off! 
Behold, thy son Horus will drive back Teswa to THE EXECUTION-BLOCK, 
[hid me in the bulrushes to conceal thy son in order to avenge thee, 
7, 15 Because it is a very evil state of affairs, the being far from thee, 
And it is not fitting for thy flesh. 
1 walk alone, wandering in the bulrushes. 
And many (?) are enraged against thy son. 
Tt befell that a woman was hostile to (?) the boy, 
i, 20 But I knew, and also the Chief Justice. 
I have travelled the roads, I have turned aside after my brother who forsook (me) wrong- 
fully. 
Hot are the hearts of myriads of persons, 
Great sorrow (7) is among the goda, 
(Duet) 
We lament the Lord, 
7, 25 For love of thee is not lucking with us, 
O thou Male, lord of passion, 
King of Lower Egypt, lord of eternity, 
8, 1 Ascend into life, 0 prince of eternity, 
For Nenrekh is dead, 


(fis sings) 
O King of Upper and Lower Egypt, O Lord, who didst proceed to the Sacred Land, there is 
no (helping) act of thine in which I can trust: 
O my Brother, 0 Lord, who didst proceed to the Silent Land, 
8, 5 Come thou to me in thy former shape, 
Come in peace, in peace! 
O King of Lower Egypt, 0 Sovereign, come in peace! 
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Would that we could see thy face as of old, even as T have desired to ace thee: 

Mine arms are upraised to protect thee, © thon whom I have desired. 
8, 10 I have loved the two Northern Regions (?) because of (?) knowing (7) 

That thou hast; received the head-dress in them; | 

Thy dust is myrrh. 

O Husband, brother, lord of love, come thou in peace to thy place; 

O fair Sistrum-player, come to thine house; it is long indeed that thou hast been in eessation. 
8, 15 Mysterious are thy things as Bull of the West: 

Hidden (*) is thy flesh within the House of Hen; 

Hail (to thee) in thy name of Prince of Eternity! 

Horus comes (to) thee as champion, 

He purifies thy body, he gathers wp for thee the efflux which issued from thee. 
&, 20 Jom together thy body, 0 great god, provide thee with thy shape. 


(Duet) 
Come thou in peace, our Lord, who art young again, 
Thy son Horns protecting thee; 
Come thou out of thine house, for thy temple is flooded with love of thee, 
Q Beneficent Sovereign whom she broke out of the egg, 
6, 25 Unique, mighty of strength, 

He is indeed a son who opened the womb, 
And the power of Geb is over lis mother. 

9,1 O Adorned One, great of love, 
Who acted against the West, his valour aroused (7), 
0 Lord of the Netherworld, Bull of the West, Offspring of Ret-Harakhte, 
0 Child, beauteous to behold, 

§, 6 Come thon to us im peace, in peace; 
Assuage thou thy wrath, banish thou anger, 
0 our Lord, come thou to us in peace, in peace! 


(Jace singe) 
Ho thou youth, come in peace! 
Ho, thou brother of mine, 
9, 10 Come, that I may see thee, O King of Lower Egypt, Prince of Eternity! 
Be not weary in the weariness of thine heart, 0 our Lord; 
Come thou to thine house without fear. 


THE GREAT RITE OF PROTECTION, UNSEEN, UNHEARD. RECITATION HY THE LECTOR: 


O fair Sistrum-player, come to thine house ; 
9, 15 The Ennead is seeking to aee thee, 0 Child, O Lord, who openedst the womb; 
O Child, love of thee is over thee, 
Q Heir, beneficent in opening (7) it, 
Beneficont son who went forth from Him-who-sees-and-hears, 
Se lacara eicwa.s Tsis has cared for thee; be not far from thy place. 
9, 20 Their heads are taken away for love of thee, | 
They mourn for thee in dishevelment (?), the hair of their heads disordered (?). 
0 (King) Onnophris, lord of provisions, Sovereign, thou most majestic, 
God above the gods, 
Thou launchest the bark of him who begat himself, 
0, 25 Thou art more than the gods. 
The Nile is the effiux of thy body, to nourish the nobility and the common folk, 
Lord of provision, prince of green plants, 
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[.-.-+.+++++] great one, tree of life which givest offerings (tod the gods, 
10, 1 And invocation-offerings unto the spirits; 
0 Thou who awakest in health, lord of the bier, 
Lord of the Udjat-eye, mysterious in the horizon, 
Who ahinest in due season, 
10, 5 And who risest at thy proper time, 
To thee belongs sunlight, O thou who art equipped with rays; 
Thon shinest at the left hand of Atiim, 
Thou art seen in the place of Rx. 
When his rays are darkened (7), thou art mummified: 
10,10 Thy son Horus flies behind Rex: 
Thou shinest in the morning, thou settest in the evening, 
Thy being is every day, | 
Thou art at the left hand of Atim, eternity and everlasting are manifestations of thee, 
Abominable iz Nebed, who is destroyed in the Presence, 
10,15 He is doomed (?) on account of his evil renown (7); 
Let him be turned back, A repmn against whom this destruction has come. 
The imy-sity priest makea presentation to thee, 
He extols all the gods: 
The Ennead rejoice at thine approach, 
10, 20 And thou passest thy time with R& every day. 
© Image, thou art seen at the left hand (of Atim); 
© Image, thou beholdest the living; 
To thee belongs the light of the Solar Disk, 
Thine is the entire Ennead, 
10, 25 She who is on thine head rejoices before thee, 
Her flame attacks ty rors. 
Rejoice at us, for thy bones are assembled for thee, 
And thy senses are recovered daily; 
11, 1 Thou comest in like Atiim in his time, without being held back, 
And thy neck is made firm for thee. 
Wepwawet opens for thee the mountain and breaks open the burial: 
Thine is the lord of the Sacred Land, 
11, 6 Thine sre the Two Sisters. 


(Duet) 
Thou hast forgotten sorrow because of us (7). 
They reassemble thy limbs for thee with mourning, 
Seeking to cure for thy corpse. 


Hl, 10 Come thou to us, that he who rebelled against thee may not be remembered ; 
Come thou in thine earthly shape, 
Cease from thy wrath, and be gracious unto us, O Lord: 
Take the heritage of the Two Lands; 
O god, uniquely beneficent of governance unto the goda, 
11,15 All the gods rejoice at thee: 
Come thou to thine house without fear. 
Ré& loves thee, thy Two Women love thee, 
Thou resting in thy place for ever. 


Recrration BY the two long-haired ones: 
11, 20 © fair Sistrum-player, come to thine house; 
Be exalted, be exalted, thy back to (?) thine house, the gods being on their thrones. 
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Ho! Come in peace! 
O King of Lower Egypt, come in peace! 
Thy son Horus will protect thee. 
11,25 Mayest thou expel the great misery of thy Two Women, 
May thy face illumine us with thy joy, 
0 Child, according as the desire to see thee. 
Come to us; great shall be thy protection <because ?> of our love: 
12, 1 Come to thine house without fear, 
O ye gods who are in heaven, 
O ye gods who are on earth, 
O ve gods who are in the Netherworld, 
12, 5 O ye gods who are in the Nile, 
O ye gods who are in the train of the Nile, 
Follow us with the Lord, the lord of love, 
Brother, Male, lord of passion. 


({zis ainge) 

Ho! Come to me! 
12,10 Heaven is merged in earth, 

And a shadow exists on earth to-day; 

Heaven is felled (7) to earth, 

Ho! Come with me! 

Men and women in the'city are seeking our Lord, 
12,15 Who (?) walked the earth in the time of our Lard. 

Come to me! Heaven is felled (7) to earth 

And the god is caused to come to his place, 

Snuff the wind to thy nose! 

The Lord is gone into his palace. 
12,20 Ho R&! Greet this one! 

—Thy evil be against thee, O doer of evil!— 

Since my heart desires to see thee, 

© Heir, King of Lower Egypt, handsome Child! 

Ho, lord of love! 
12, 25 Come to me, my Lord, that I may see thee to-day; 

© Brother, come that we may see thee. 

Mine arms are extended to greet thee, 

Mine arms are upraised, are upraised to protect thee. 
13, 1 O Male, lord of youth, Child! our Lord is greeted (7). 

Tam a daughter of Géb...... (vet) thou wast parted from me, 

0 youthful one, out of due season. 

I walk the roads since love of thee came to me, 
13, 6 I tread (7) the earth, | weary not in secking thee, 

Fire is in (7) me through love of thee; 

Ho! Come that I may see thee! 

I weep because thou art alone; 

Come thou to me quickly since ¢my> desire ia to see thee 
13, 10 After I have desired to see thy face. 

Jubilation is in thy temple (?), 

Thou being protected, protected in peace. 

(Duet) 
Ho! Ho! Our Lord comes to his house; 
They place protection about his temple, 
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13, 15 And our Lord comes in peace upon his throne. 
Be established in thine house without fear! 
Be exalted, exalted, O our Lord! 
Hearken (?) from afar, O great god! 
Come thou in true peace; 
13, 20 Ascend thou with Réet, having power over the gods! 


(Jets sings) 
QO Heny, come in peace, 
That I may see thee, O Child, when thou comest in thy child-shape. 
Tat 15 FALLEN, 
Horus is ruler, 
13, 25 And he who is stronger (?) than thou can do nought against thee. 
Raise thee up between (?) the Two Sisters, 
Q thou whom thy father loves, lord of jubilation, 
The heart of the Ennead is well-disposed unto thee, 
Thy temple is Hlumined with thy beauty, 
13, 20 The Ennead is in fear through thy majesty, 
ii, 1 The earth quakes through dread of thee: 
Tam thy wife, who acts on thy behalf (7), 
A sister beneficial to her brother: 
Come that I may see thee, O lord of my love; 
14, 5 Be exalted, exalted, O than who art great of shape; come, that I may see thee; 
0 Youth, walk! © Child) come, that I may see thee, 
The countries and lands weep for thee, 
The regions mourn for thee, inasmuch as thon art He-who-awakes-in-health : 
Heaven and earth weep for thee, inasmuch as thou art Greater than the gods: 
14,10 There ia no lack of Praising thy ka: 
Come to thine house without fear, 
Thy son Horua...... ... + the circuit of heaven; 
Baba (7) is in fetters (?) and thou shalt not fear: 
Thy son Horus will protect thee, 
14, 15 He will overthrow for thee tHe CONFEDERACY OF NEBED. 
0 Lord who art behind me in Djebatt (7), 
I see thee to-day, and the savour of thy body is (that) of Pwenet; 
The Noble Women adore thee in peace, 
The entire Ennead rejoices. 
14, 20 Come thou to thy wife in peace; 
Her heart palpitates through love of thee, 
She embraces thee, and thou forsakest her not, 
Her heart rejoices at aceing thy beauty, 
For thou hast removed (?) her from (?) the secret house; 
14, 25 She dispels the evil which appertains to thy flesh, 
And the stroke as though it had never been: 
Thou placest life before <thy> wife. 
Oho! Be thou protected, O thou who wast drowned in the Field of Aphroditopolis on 
this day: 
Great mourning and an evil deed, the like of which has never been, 
15, 1 The Cow weeps for thee with her voice, 
The lowe of thee is in her heart, 
Her heart palpitates when thou rejoicest over her, 
She embraces thy body with her arma, 
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15, 5 a comes to thee in haste—variant:' in peace 
She protects thee from him who would do aught against thee 
She makes hale for thee thy flesh on thy tae i 
She knits for thee thy nose to thy forehead, 
She gathers together for thee thy bones, and thou art complete. 
15,10 Thy mother Nut, she comes to thee in peace, 
She builds thee up with the life of her body, 
Be thou a soul, a soul! Be thon stable, stable! 
Mayest thou have a soul, O Male, lord of women, with the ointment-cone (7) on thine hair, 
when thou comest to the Divine Land: 
The ointment-cone (7) on thine hair is of the myith which comes forth of itself. 
15, 15 Go forth and come in peace, in peace; 
© King of Lower Egypt, Sovereign, come in peace; 
The Lady of Suis, her hands are on thee: 
Shentyt, her heart serves thee: 
Thow art a god who came forth from a god, 
16,20 O Mekti, who hast none beside thee! 
Thine hair is of true (?) turquoise when thou comest from the field of turquoise; 
Thine hair is lapis-lazuli, it belongs to lapis-lazuli: 
Lo, lapis-lazuli is over thine hair: 
The colour of thy body which thou hast is that of iron of Upper Egypt; 
15, 26 Thy bones are fashioned of silver: | | 
According as thou art (??) a child, 
Thy vertebrae which thou hast are of turquoise 
ge The smell of the incense on thine hair is (that) of the myrrh which comes forth 
af itself — 
16, 1 Those things which are on thine head are of lapis-lazuli. 
Géb, he offers up to thee food-offerings, 
He promotes the god who issued from out of him. 


( Pret) 
O great Heir who came forth from R&, 
16,5 Eldest One, fair of countenance, 
Living Soul who is ¢in> Istenn, 
Child who came forth from Him-who-sees-and-hears, 
Elder of the Two Shrines, Heir of Gib, 
Who gives to thee all the cirenit of the aun; 
16,10 Come to thine house, O Osiris, who judgest the gods; 
Open thine eyes, that thou mayest see with them; 
Drive thou awny the clouds, 
Give thou light to the earth in darkness; 
Come to thine house, O Osiris, First of the Westerners, come to thine house. 
16,15 O Thou who camest forth from the womb with the uraeus on thine head, 
Thine eyes ilumine the Two Lands and the gods, 
Raise thee, raise thee up, O Sovereign our Lord! 
HE WHO REBELLED AGAINST THEE 18 AT THE EXECUTION-BLOCK, AND SHALL NOT BE. 
Be stable, be stable, in thy name of Stable One; 
16,20 Thou hast thy body, O (King) Onnophria Lp.b.; 
Thou hast thy flesh, O thou who ort weary of heart. 
0 Osiris, how fair is that which comes forth from thee! 


} Ky dd, lit, ‘another saying’. * Ky dd. 
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Authoritative utterance it is which is on thy mouth. 
Thy father Tatenen lifts up the sky 
16,25 That thou mayest tread over its four quarters; 
Thy soul flies in the east; 
Thou art the likeness of RE, 
And they who dwell in the Netherworld receive thee with joy, 
Géb breaks open for thee what is in him, 
16,30 And they come to thee in pence. 
Go thou in peace to Busiris! 
17,1 Raise thee up, O Osiris! 
Raise thee, raise thee up in peace! 
Isis comes to thee, O Lord of the horizon, masmuch as (7) she begat the Unique One (7), the 
guide of the gods - 
She will protect thee, 
17, 6 She will guard thee, 
She will cuard Horna, 
Even the woman who created a male for her father, 
Mistress of the Universe, who came forth from the Eye of Horus, 
Noble Serpent which issued from Ri, 
17,10 And which came forth from the pupil in the eye of Atim 
When Ré& arose on the First Occasion, 
Tt iz at an end. 


Commentary 

1,1. On || ‘stanza’ see Gardiner, The Chester Beatty Papyri No. 1, 27, with n. 2. On 
drty “the two kites’ who mourn for Osiris, namely Isis the greater kite and Nephthys the 
lesser kite, see Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhét, 49, with n. 2. 

1,2-5. With the instructions for the ceremony compare Lamentations, 5, 18 ff.: see Mel, 
Maspero, 1, 341. 

1,3. Nn wpt-sn ‘who have not been opened’, i.e. who are virgin ; for this sense of wp 
also “twenty women... . mwpt-sn m mst who have not been opened in child-birth ', Westear, 
o, 11. 

1, 4. |=4 clearly means ‘wig’ here, but in Hirtengeschichte, 5 the word is used of the 
‘tresses’ of a goddess, and in Naville, Mythe d'Horus, Pl. 2 _—_. 4o=F seems to mean 
‘ giraite-hide’. 

1, 5. |S ‘tambouring’, Wb. rv, 191. For a scene showing the ‘two kites’ actually play- 
ing on the tambourine ef. Mariette, Dendérah rv, Pl. 55. 

1,9. This rubric marks the commencement of the first duct; the ‘long-haired ones” aro, 
of course, the two bewigged priestesses. 

1, 11. On this passage see my note in Mél. Maspero 1, 842. For the writing of the 
dependent pronoun 2 mase. sing. ¢f. Gardiner in PSBA $1, 10. 

1,12. The like expression, Lamentations, 2,2. Thy is properly the title of the youthful god 
Harsomtus, son of Hathor, ef. JEA 6, 57, with n. 2, but it isa peculiarity of this text, and 

to a lesser degree of the Lamentations, that the deceased Osiris is frequently invoked with 
epithets more appropriate to young gods such as Harsomtus or Harseisis, eg. [oe A 
1,10. 14; 2,4; © 2, 4. 7; 8, 11. 26 and often: ooogh 2,11; 14, 26; i & (con- 
fusion of edty and h) 6, 14; cr 13, 1. This anomaly is doubtless to be explained by a 
desire to stress the persistence of Osiris’ pristine vigour despite his death, on which see 
Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 28, with n. 2. 

1, 18. ~y ia doubtless an indication of a lacuna in the seribe's original, and an abbrevia- 
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tion of the full phrase gm w ‘found defective"; hniy must be part of an epithet of Osiris of 
which the remainder is lost. 

1, ate For the expression =-n_ of @ ‘not (in due) time’, ‘untimely’, ef. BAe ARE 
pe of “who destroyed me in my childhood ere due time had come', Erman, Zwei 
Grabsteine grchischer Zeit, in Festschrift fiir E. Sachaw, 104; for the force of nic compare 
also >". @ ‘at the (proper) time’, Newberry, Rekhmara, 2, 7. 

1, 17. aa is a puzzle, since it seems quite meaningless. It is perhaps intended for an 
ending y to st; it can hardly be for prothetic || in the participle pr, since this text does not 
indicate that inflexion. 

1,25. Nwh ‘to bind, fetter’ is nsed here apparently of the bandaging of the corpse in 
mummmilication. 

1,27. Nn tm-k st-<* there being no injury in thee’; for the word-order eampare RIT 
lying there’, Wenamiin, 2, 434; similarly VTi. wid. 2, 62. On st+ see Gurdincr, 
PSBA 34, 261, n. 14. : 

1, 28. The lacuna doubtless originally contained some expression for ‘removing’ or ‘dis- 
persing’ the evil. 

2,1. An obscure sentence. It is possible that tp-n ‘our head" refers to Osiris, perhaps 
in a play upon the word in the double sense (1) of a head turning back to look in a desired 
direction and (2) of Osiris as ‘head' of his people. @:¢) is a late writing of the pronominal 
form of the preposition hr, again 3, 2; 9,16; ef. Pap, Abbott, rt. 5,18 (Fie e@ -); Pap. 
Amherst, 3, 9 (#11 __). Siac 

2,2. With the expression pri(t) ct ‘great mourning’, which oceurs again 4, 16; 14, 29, 
compare &4 —_"_ ‘ceremony of the Great Mourning’, on which see Sehifer, Mysterien des 
Osins, 24-5. 

2,3. Nn nhb-s min irnk is an obscure sentence which certainly calls for emendation, 
since the fem. suffix has no noun to which tt can refer. Most probably it should be emended 
into an, referring back to ‘gods’ in the preceding line; on the writing of s for sn see Black- 
man, JE A 16, 64. For the sense of < cf. Gardiner, Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, 97; the 
allusion is to the departure of Osiris from the world of the living. 

2,9. =sin = is an abbreviation for t7* male’, cf. 12, # as compared with 1, 28. 

2,10. A parenthetie execration directed against the foe of Osins. Thhy as an epithet of 
beth Is very common in the texts of the temple of Edfu; cf. also Urk. v1, 25, 10. 

2,14. Kf «le is probably a writing of the old perfective 3rd mase. sing. 

2,17. A corrupt passage; for a possible emendation see the textual note in my pub- 
lished transcription. 

9,18. For snd n-k read and-k as 3, 12. 

2.19. The sense of this must be that Seth’s wickedness hus recoiled on his own head. 
In 2, 20 ff. follows an obscure description of his evil deeds; compare 5, 6-7. 

2 90. A difficult sentence which, however, clearly alludes to cosmic disturbances caused 
by Seth as storm-god. For the rendering of wd us ‘disturb’ ef, wd m ‘injure’ some one, 
Urk. 1, 102, 12, later wd r, see Gardiner, Admonitions, 85; possibly a preposition should be 
supplied after the verb in the present instance. Shizh, translated as ‘order’, is perhaps the 
same word as sheb * Verwaltung{?)" Wb. rv, 207. Pe is certainly nut *sky* and not mnt 
‘lower heaven’ ; compare ob Jt ,—s oe ‘he has felled (Tit. " sent’) the 
sky to the ground’ 5, 7; ef. also op. cit. mu, 213 and the writing ek for nit ‘sky’, 
Harris mag. pap., 5,2. An alternative possibility, suggested by Gardiner, is to emend {|} 


' Faulkner, op. cil. 5, 
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J into | hy ‘to be in confusion’ (Gardiner, op. cit., 28) and to read wd-n-f shi m net 
‘he has put confusion in the sky’, comparing o_— }, 1m jy, ky ‘the sky is in confusion’, 
Pap. Leiden $45, rt.1, 9,3. Against this view, however, there is the use of vb in the passage 
o, T quoted above, which may be related in some way to the sentence here discussed, and 
the rendering actually adopted involves no more emendation than the possible insertion of 
a preposition after wd-n-f. 

2, 21-2. The meaning of these two sentences is utterly obscure, and I translate them 
mechanically, without perceiving their drift, except that they are still dealing with the evil 
wrought by Seth. For ink (‘wiirgen’ Wb. 1, 101) in a hostile sense see Harris mag. pap., 6, 2. 
—Svh ‘draw nigh to’ is construed with m again 8, 17; there is clearly no connexion with the 
expression ah m ‘tarry{?) in’, Westear, 10, 16, 

3,1. This sentence should probably be analysed into et? (passive adm-f)+-strw (passive 
participle)+the determinative of ‘death' applied to the whole expression. A similar con- 
struction, but with active participle, is found in 7-7 |” ..U ‘he who goes, goes with his 
ka’, Pyr. §1Ta; sim. §§ 6260; 8320; oF ode ‘the flier flies’, Pyr. § 890a: the literal 
translation 1s therefore “he who is brought in is brought in (dead)', the allusion being pos- 
sibly to the bringing on the seene of an effigy of the corpse of Osiris. 

3, 2. On hr-hr-k see note on 2, 1. 

9,8. —o— is unknown to the Wh., and the rendering ‘tears’ reats solely on the 
context. — 

3,4. Vor dhvy as an expression of grief as well as of joy see Wo. 1, 118,—sb r ‘to be parted 
from’, also Lamentations, 2, 9:5, 6; Z4S5 62, 102. 

3,6. On this passage see Mé¢l. Maspero 1, $44. 

3,13, The change of person to the Ist sing. shows that the duet here gives place to a 
solo: the next line shows that the soloist is Isis. 

3,15. Hr-s? seems to be used pregnantly with the sense of ‘yearning after’, ‘seeking 
after’ or the like; compare the similar use of m-sr in the sense of ‘looking after’ cattle, ete., 
e.g. Horus and Seth 5, 10: 6, 9. 

3,17. |[/<)5 ‘so please you’; for this use of the old perfective hs-tl see also ‘Thus said 
Dyedi: MM le “Boe ETD «So please you, I do not know the number 
thereof"', Westcar, 9, 2-3.—The suffix in lm-n marke the resumption of the duct. 

3,18. The expression 2.42." does not seem to be known elsewhere. Its meaning is 
obscure, but it perhaps signifies missing or passing by the joy of life; for wn in this sense cf. 
Sethe, Hinsetzwng des Viriers, 21, n. 90. 

8,21, No word |©|| appears to be known; perhaps |/@44 ‘blow’ ina metaphorical sense 
is to be understood, the det. {) having been taken over from ft ‘fire’. 

8, 22. On Pls see note on 2, 9. 

8,23. rt occurs again 9, 13, It is doubtless the same word as (/24| ‘Abwehrzauber'’, 
Wh, 1v, 55. The word, both here and in 9, 18, appears not to refer to the fresh recitation 
which follows, as otherwise it would have been found also at the commencement of the songs 
in 1, 9, but to be a kind of stage-direction indicating an act external to the actual recitations. 
The rubrie marks the start of a fresh duet. 

4,2. {|| Sp is a late writing of msthw ‘offspring’ of a god, Urk. 1v, 14, 16; 84, 16; 887, 8, 
which in turn is a later form of mstw, Pyr, §§ 9296; 985c: 10016; 1104b; 1707a; o writing 
similar to the present instance is (iP, Piehl, Insor. hiér. 1, 52. 

4,6. The det. ~. appears to belong to the whole phrase shy ref, which will then be the 
subject of the sentence.—M-hy keri ‘behind the shrine’ is perhaps an Egyptian equivalent 
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of the Biblical phrase ‘in outer darkness’: compare the expression how ker ‘ye who are 
behind the shrine’ as a description of beings hostile to tha dead kine, Pyr. § 2766. 

4,7. hare is probably a miswriting of | —~ sbiw ‘the rebellions one’, e.g. 5, 5. 

4,11. For the verb tis cf. Bull, 29, 63, nn. 6, 7, 

4, 12. or ¢ should be supplied after hp. 

4,18, ||_4 oe «4 is probably the édm-n-f form of skr ‘to strike down’ ; forasimilar writing 
of the sdm-n-f form see &.¢ |= oe 4} <~ 5, 6. If this view be correct, wr ‘he who is great(er)’ 
must refer to Seth, whose superior ‘greatness’ (here apparently in the sense of ‘strength’ or 
‘power’) enabled him to alay ‘him whose face is mild’, i.¢. Osiris. For another instance of 
this use of wr see 13, 25. 

4,14. The verb | © o2)¥¢.4 is a difficulty, since none of its recorded meanings fits the 
present context. A satisfactory sense can be obtained by equating it with e () in the ex- 
pression sfint hr ‘to be united with’, Wb. mr, 469, but no similar writing of the latter verb 
appears to be known.—The pronoun in ‘his foes’ must refer to Osiris. 

4,15. This sentence refers to the evil deeds of Nebed. For}. ¥j. — the parallel 5, 6 
has &,¢ j= oe y' tm Lhe phrase hw te ‘smite the earth’ has here a more literal sense than in 
the passages discussed by Gardiner, Notes. on... Sinwhe, 61, where it is a compound expression 
used of ‘exiling’ persons; cf. now Gardiner, Hieratte Papyri in the British Musewm (Chester 
Beatty Gift), 16,n.11; in Pap. Ch. BLE, rt., 7, 15 this expression means ‘tread the earth’, 

4,16. For pri(t) &t see note on 2, 2. 

4,17. For tp mest ‘head on lap’ without preposition ¢f. Gardiner, Notes on . 
Sinuhe, 10. 

4,19, © "yh probably perfective active participle. 

4,21. M-bsh ib-f, lit. ‘in the presence of his heart’, seems to be a unique expression. 
Assuming ib to have the frequent sense ‘desire’ here, ‘in the presence of his desire’ might 
well mean ‘at his own desire’. 

4,22. Di‘ body' may perhaps have the sense of * personality’ or the like, 

4,96. Lit. ‘mourning is thine among a million’; the absence of any suffix speaks against 
© being a writing of ényt as in 5, 3. 

6, 2. 4: should be supplied before khzh; on this verb see Wh, vy, 137. 

5, 8. The sense demands that 9 should be regarded as an abbreviation of gnyt ‘en- 
tourage’ rather than as 4n ‘cireuit'—The ‘Red Ones’ are Seth and his confederates. 

5, 6. For lwh ‘to oppress’ written with the water-determinative (taken over from ich 
‘to moisten’) cf. alao Ree. de Trav. 4,191. This sentence and 5,7, which describe the ‘evil’ 
continues the description of the fate of a rebel. 

5, 7. See note on 2, 20; Arb is lit, ‘sent’, and is probably the correct reading, as he ‘fall’ 
is usually intransitive. For the idea of the sky fallimg to the carth compare the threat 
of Neith, ‘Do not do these great acts of wickedness, else I will be angry and the sky shall 
crash to the earth’, Horus and Seth, 8, 2-8.—For the writing of arte‘ ground’ ¢f. Amenemope, 
1, 13. 

5,8. This sentence continues on from 5, 5 after the parenthesis. The choice of preposition 
in msb m hbtis unusual, r being customary after the verb in this sense, asin 5, 9, but compare 
m hit again in 5, 16. >be 

5,11. For wéb' to protect’ as transitive verb cf. 7, 14; Israel Stela, 15. 17. 

5, 19. (h-f A is to be read simply nm, this writing being due to confusion of (5 
and f in New Kingdom hieratie; compare Moller, Hier. Pal. m, no. 343 in its simpler form 
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with no. $95. Since in late hieratie these two signs are quite distinet the one from the other 
(see Moller, op. cit, mm, nos. 849, 393), the presence of this writing suggests that the history 
of the text extends back at least to the period of the later Empire. Vor nmi used of traversing 
the sky ef. Pyr. §§ 5490; 749¢; Budge, Book of the Dead (1898 ed.), Text 9, 6, and for the read- 
ing of the next word a3 (wt ‘sky’ rather than wnt "lower heaven’ cf. the note on 2, 20 and 
compare the above-mentioned passage, Pyr. § 543a, 

5, 14. For the transitive use of Jin of. Wh. m1, 287—The word net, written 7] ]¢ = , is 
possibly to be identified with {&¢ — ‘room in a temple’, op. cit. 1, 4. 

5,18. Stk hh mek ‘thy place where men seek to see thee" is lit. ‘thy place of seeking to 
see thee’, 

5, 20. fidit m “being scattered through’ is lit. ‘being placed in’. The allusion is to the 
murder and subsequent dismemberment of Osiris—Ilor 4sp ‘to inherit’ ef. Gardiner, 
Inscription of Mes, p. 18, n. 38. 

5, 24. %_s3 is doubtless to be read simply as one word, the last two signs having been 
added from the more usual phonetic writing LJ $5, ¢.9. 2, 6. 

5, 25. For the sense of spd ef. Wh. 1, 9. | 

5, 26. Sty‘ pain" m metaphorical sense only here; on the true meaning of this word see 
Dawson in JE A 20, 185, 

6, 1. For web ef. e,_De ‘bull’ Wb, 1, 378; the word here is shown, however, to be 
feminine by the parallel 14, 27, which substitutes m tp iimt ‘on the head of the woman’: 
the allusion is doubtless to Isis in both eases, 

6, 7. Compare the epithet =o. applied to Osiris in 9, 1. 

6,9. For pé-s read pé-s sy with reflexive objeet-pronoun; compare Pyr, §§ 580¢; 825a. 

6, 11. This passage is obviously corrupt, but the fem. suffixes undoubtedly refer to Nut, 
#8 in the sentences which preeede and follow. 

6,13. The ‘loneliness’ is that of death, broken by Osiris’ restoration to life and to his 
former companions, 

6, 14. = oe in this case is not for nwt ‘sky’ but for mat ‘lower heaven’, whither 
Osiris went at death and whence he returned at his resurrection. 

b, 17. Since the ‘opening of the West’ is apparently a metaphor for death, the sense 
demands the emendation nn is r tr-f as 1, 15: ef, also 2, 4; this view is confirmed by the 
association of the expression 4m nn nw ‘depart untimely’ with this context both here in 
6, 18 and above in 1,14. To render ‘who opened the West at due season’, Which would have 
to mean ‘rose again’, accords ill with the context. 

6, 25. The peculiar expression sk r pr-k ‘thy back to thine house’ perhaps envisages 
Osiris as standing in front of his shrine or temple; it oceurs again below, 11, 21. 

6,27. The change to the Ist pers. sing. marks the opening of a solo by Isis in which she 
sings of her adventures while hiding with the infant Horus in the Delta SWiTLIpS, 

7,3. [i S.® = is unknown to the Wb., but Gardiner suggests that it may be a writing 
of |’ ‘darkness’. The dative n-n ‘for us" is unexpected and its position after the adverb 
is abnormal, 

7, 4. The parallel 12, 10-11 substitutes Apr for ir. The preposition r has been omitted 
after pt; ef. 12, 10. 

7, 5. For sfh in the sense of separation compare ‘I am provided with the effinx whieh 
went forth from Osiris —{"g~ {ys 4 S\~ and I shall never be separated from it’, Budge, 
Book of the Dead (1898 ed.), Text, 880, 14. 

7,8. —. is probably to be understood as — yon which see Wb, 1,238. With tum wrect 
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compare 3 “y-, 7 —(L],**,—__ ‘confusing the ways of those who rebel against him’, Metter- 
nich, 248; Gardiner has ealled my attention also to (efiem eb i BIE h— 
‘these ways ure all in confusion to-day‘, written ona plan of a kind of maze on the bottoms 
of M.K. wooden coffina, e.g, B8C, 400 (unpublished). 

7,10. °A city which has no ramparts" is doubtless a hyperbolic way of describing Isis’ 
undefended hiding-place in the Delta swamps. 

7, 15, Sp-knw is apparently a compound noun, judging by the position of pw; see also 
mt-Krw ‘ evil renown ?)' 10, 15. 

7, 18. Tnw, despite the determinative, can yield a sense only if regarded as the word 
for ‘number’. To translate as ‘many’, ‘a number’, is rather a precarious expedient, but no 
better alternative offers itself. In this and the next two sentences we appear to have 
allusions to some mythical story concerning the childhood of Horus. | 

7.19. Brie te (= r) te, lit. ‘faces against the male’ ; the sense is doubtless that of hostility, 
but it is not clear why the plural hirw has been used. 

7, 20. The allusion to ‘the Chief Justice" is obseure, but probably Thoth is meant. 

7, 23. For the use of met compare perhaps —? <3 — ‘teara(?)' 3, 3: the context 
demands a word with the sense of ‘sorrow’ or the like. 

sultix Ist plor, indicates that Nephthys is again bearing a part. 

7, 25. 9:9) 1s the pronominal form of the preposition lir, see note on 2, 1. 

8, 3. Isis speaks alone once again. 

8,10. An utterly obseure sentence and a conjectural translation. 

8,11. To what does tp srt, here translated ‘henddress’, refer? Is it to the Alef. 
crown ? 

8,12. The translation is clear, but the connexion with the context is not obvious; possibly 
the scribe has skipped a portion of his text. 

8, 16. An obscure god Hnw occurs Piehl, Inser. hiér. 1, 84, 8; pr hnw may, however, 
refer to the shrine of the sacred bark of Sokar, ef. Bull. 13, 82. 

8, 21. The duet is now resumed until 9, §. 

3, 24. The absence of any antecedent for the femimine suffix again suggests a scribal 
omission; the reference is presumably to Osiris’ mother Nut. The passage reealls Pyr, 
88 1967; 1969e. 

8,26. On wp ht ‘who opened the womb’ see Sethe’s comment in his Dramatische Terte, 90, 

9, 1. Compare 6, 7, 

9, 9. The suffix Ist sing. shows that Isis is now singing alone. 

9,173. At this point the chief lector comes in with a hymn to Osiria,—On the expression 
3 ow Of Mél. Maspero 1, 345. 

9,17. The sense of wp-s is quite obscure, unless it refers to the opening of the womb, ef. 
above 8, 26:9, 15, 

9, 19 [15 is quite incomprehensible unless |! ‘second’ be restored after it, in which case 
one might render “second stanza’, although a rubric would not be expected so soon after 
the commencement of the utterance. Since the following word is written over an erasure 
it is possible that [| — has been inadvertently left. standing; at any rate a good sense can 
be obtained only by ignoring it. 

9, 20. Since the suffix in tp-sn has no antecedent it is clear that some corruption has 
occurred; here, again, it seems probable that the seribe has skipped one or more lines. 
Judging from the next sentence it seems fairly clear that the suffix an refers to the two sisters 
Isis and Nephthys. 

9 21, On i" see Sethe, Dramat, Texte, 205. The determinative suggests that this 
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word has reference to the disarray of the hair of the mourning women in funeral scenes; ef. 
Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhét, Pl. 24—% |] © appears also to have reference 
to displacement of the hair, though whether we should read msbb snw or simply msbb with 
det. “4 is uncertain; neither usage is known to the Wb. 

9, 22. “Onnophris’ in a cartouche; ao also in 16, 20. 

9,25. For the sense of pr lw (= prior) compare pric hr “more than’, Gardiner, Notes 
on. .. Stnuhe, 44. 

9,26, |e before nh is probably to be understood as the preposition r, 

9,28. Probably supply » after hipw. With this paseuge compare ‘A boon which the king 
gives to Amiin lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands, Ré-Harakhte, the Ennead which is 
in Nekhen and the gods who are in their shrines s+--"57 = ye — FO 
ia | that they may give their offermgs of the tree of life and their provisions in the necro- 
polis to the soul of Djehuti’, Urk. rv, 130, 14-151, 2. 

1), 2. The group “} reads rs-wd:. For the hieratie form see also von Bergmann, Buch 
vom Durchiwandeln in Ewigkeit, 1. 51 (transeription on p. 19), and for an account of this deity 
gee Ree. de Trav, 87, 63.4 

10,3. Osiris is here identified with the sun. 

10,6, Vor the sense of ntk as indicating possession rather than identity compare 10, 25, 
where it occurs in parallelism with ||" = older n-k imy 10, 24. 

10, 7. For the » before bt read doubtless m as in 10, 18. 

10, 9. Sme*to darken’ is unknown to the Wb., but the context leaves little doubt that we 
have here & verb from the same root as sme ‘darkness’; for sh “to mummify' ef. Wb. rv, 59. 

10, 10. An allusion to Horus as the winged sun-disk. 

10, 18. ‘In the Presence’ presumably refers to Osiris. 

10,15. Adt-Fnw ‘evil renown({ 7)" is shown by the position of the suffix to be a compound 
noun: @ similar formation is found in ap-jenww ‘evil state of affairs’ 7, 15, see the note thereon. 

10, 16, It is diffieult to account for the feminine demonstrative twy, since nin is a 
masculine noun. Probably it is to be regarded simply as an error for pry. 

10,17. For the imy-shty priest ef, also Piehl, Inser. lady. or, 35,4; de Rougé, Inser. hiér., 
59; Brugseh, Dict. géog., 1875. 

10, 21, At the end of the line restore ~—(|_ >, ef. 10, 7. 18. 

10, 23. On. the sense of nik see note on 10, 6; for | ~ o¢ “Ao read either | “ oo» 
or simply | =o}. | 

1), 24. (|| is clearly a writing of older n-k imy ‘thine is’, Gardiner, Eq. Gramm. 
§ 114, 4; this writimg occurs again 11, 4. 5. 

10, 26. Hr(t) tp-k is the uraeus worn by the god; the fem. gender of * = is indicated 
by the suffix s in nert-¢ 10, 26.—The preposition hr should be supplied before An. 

10,27. The suffix |, in this passage shows that the two priestesses are now joining in. 

10, 28, For ip di‘to recover the senses’ ef. Lacan, Tertes rel., 12, 7. Just as Osiris dies 
uf sunset (of. 10, 9), so is he resurrected in full possession of his faculties at the next dawn. 

11,2. On this passage ef. Gardiner, Admonitions, 89; Gunn, Syntaz, 5, n. 6. 

11,6. The translation of this sentence is doubtful. For the rendering of mney as‘ sorrow’ 
compare mrtet “teara{?)' 3, 8; see also 7, 23. 

11,8. Emend either Ah-an or, less probably, hr hh. 

11,9. I am quite unable to translate this sentence. 

11,19. A fresh duet now commences. 


* Emend * I owe these references to Mr. H. W. Fairman. 
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11, 21. For the expression ark r pr: see also 6, 25, with the note thereon. 

11, 25. Emend dr-k tw wr » rpty-k as 5, 4; on the corruption df or rdf for dr see my note 
on Salher IT, 2, 10 in Griffith Studies, 72. 

12,9. The suffix Ist sing. marks a new solo by Isis. 

12, 10-11, Compare 7, 4, which, however, has ir instead of /ypr. 

12, 12. Hb is probably simply a writing for heb in a sense similar to 5, 7. 

12, 16. For or. 8 read probably or}.,%,, since the sense seems to demand a 
participle referring to tae home. 

12, 16. For hb see above on 12, 12. 

12,19. On this use of nm see Wh. om, 380, 17. 

12, 21, A porenthetie execration. 

18, 2. The group _'' after = [& is inexplicable unless we assume that the seribe has 
omitted some word or words before it. 

13,5. For the sense of © —,')¥2 a ef. Wh. m1, 288, 1, if it be not simply an error for hind, 

18, 11. The group — |] — is presumably a confusion of ic: and |} =. 

13, 18. The plural suffix "| shows that the duet with Nephthys is now resumed. 

18, 14. It is not clear to whom {~, refers; perhaps one should emend to 

13, 18. 4.5 @) is probably identical with A. °4) Wh. 1, 162. 

18, 25. For the sense of wr here see note on 4, 18.—For *~ read >> a, 

13, 26. M dbn im is an obscure expression to which attaches a strong suspicion of cor- 
ruption; the translation “hetween(?)' is merely a conjecture based on the use of the noun 
dim for a person's entourage, Wh. v, 436. 

14, 2. Tr im-k 1s probably equivalent to older ir nk ‘act on behalf of, help, thee’. 

14,12. The meaning of the word thy is quite obscure; it can hardly have any connexion 
with iH ! "7" ‘to darken’, Pyr. § 893 ; the determinative suggests that a verb hy is intended, 
but there is no word of this reading which snits this context, 

14, 18. The reading of the first sign as Byby is not certain, as the name of this god is 
ngually written not with the double crown but with the white crown only, eg. Urk. v, 151, 
14, 16; 153, 3; Budge, Book of the Dead (1898 ed.), Text, 183, 9; on the other hand, the 
reading Brby suits the context, since this being occasionally appears as hostile to the dead; 
cf. Budge, op. cit., 260, 11.—M sphie is lit. ‘in the lasso’; the determinatives of the noun 
“Tasso” have been taken over from the corresponding verb, ef. Wh. rv, 105. 

14, 16. The sense seems to demand the reading |, rather than | 5, and my published 
transeription should be emended accordingly; a place-name is much more likely than a 
word for ‘hour’. The place-name in question is perhaps identical with the locality Dbtet 
mentioned in Pyr. §§ T34c; 1668; 1999¢, with which Horus is closely associated. 

14, 25. Emend merk nfr-k into mer nfrk; the literal translation “to see thee and thy 
beauty’ is too harsh to be acceptable, 

14, 24. For the transitive use of hri see Wh, m, 146, top; but one would expect the fol- 
lowing preposition to be r rather than m. 

15,2. On the archaic use of dr as a preposition of place see Sethe, Dramat, Texte, 24. 

15, 18. 23s, yr is probably simply « writing for t+ ‘male’, combining the abbrevia- 
tion =» with the full writing of the word ; the emendation ())—i y= suggested in my 
textual note on this passage is less likely, since it involves the repetition of the word for 
‘mile’, and should therefore not be adopted. 

15, 14. The myrrh which comes forth of itself’ is perhaps ladanum, which 15 an aromatic 
resinous exudation from certain plants; on the possible association of this substance with 
Osiris ef. Newberry in fA 15, 86 ff. 

Tv 
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15, 20. The significance of the term mktl is quite obscure; the determinatives — suggest 
that there hag been some confusion with mkir ‘fortress’, ‘migdol’, Wb. m1, 164. Perhaps the 
group transcribed by meas ©, should be read ,* , though our ignorance of the meaning of 
the word makes the reading uncertaim. In any case, it is clearly intended for an epithet of 
Osiris. In Wd. 1, 162 the word is read e—~U}|| = ° ,, which is also palaecographically 
possible, but no suggestion is made aa to its real meaning.—#:"7)<~ is a late writing of the 
old expression 7.4.<—; for other examples see JEA 8, 242. 

15, 22. On ‘lapis-lazuli’ as a deseription of hair which is glossy black in colour ef. 
Gardiner, Chester Beatty Papyri No. I, 30, n. 3, mn its continuation on the foot of p. 51. 
Probably the term ‘turquoise’ also applied to Osiris’ hair in 15, 21 has a similar sense. 

15, 28. (|e * = isa late writing of r-hr; with this passage compare hrw tp-k m hsbd’ those 
things which are on thine head are lapis-lazuli’, 16, 1. 

15, 24. On br ‘iron’ see Wainwright in JA 18, 6 ff. 

15, 25. Compare Harris mag. pap., 4, 9. 

16,1. Compare loc, cit. 

16, 2. The ‘god who went forth from’ Géb is of course Osiris, who according to Helio- 
politan theology was his son. 

1é, 29. Compare ===, 4) >] ee: —is— ‘Lord of Understanding, authorita- 
tive utterance is on his mouth’, Cairo hiamn to Amin, 4, 5. 

16, 29. Géb as earth-god breaks open Osiris’ tomb in the earth that he may rise again 

16, 90, The suffix en ‘they’ presumably refers to those who are in the Netherworld, 


GLAZED WARE IN EGYPT, INDIA, AND MESOPOTAMIA 
By A, LUCAS 


I, Glazed Ware in Egypt 

THe sequence which at present obtains for glazed ware from ancient Egypt is—first, glazed 
steatite from the Badarian civilization; second, glazed powdered quartz (faience) from 
the predynastie period, sequence date 31,7 a number of variants of which came in later; 
third, glazed solid quartz, alzo from the predynastic period, but sequence date 48,* and 
fourth, glazed pottery from the Arab period. This sequence, however, is liable to be upset 
at any time by fresh discoveries, and the natural sequence would seem to be—first, glazed 
solid quartz, which is the most likely to have been discovered necidentally and to have 
formed the starting-point for glazed ware (see p. 154); seeond, glazed quartz powder, the 
powdering and moulding, or other shaping, of quartz bemg an ingenious method of avoiding 
the cutting of such a hard stone; third, glazed steatite, which is merely the substitution 
of a natural soft stone, that can easily be carved, for a hard stone that can only be out with 
difficulty; and fourth, glazed pottery. It seems highly probable, however, that at a very 
early date attempts were made to glaze pottery, which would have made it not only decora- 
tive but also impermeable to liquids, a very desirable property, but any such attempts 
must have ended in failure, since the only glaze known was an alkaline one, which will not 
adhere to ordinary clay ware, the lead glaze that will adhere not having been discovered 
until much later.* 

The various kinds of glazed ware enumerated will now be described in order of sequence. 


A. Giazen STEATITE 

The earliest glazed material of any kind known from ancient Egypt is steatite, beads 
of which were very plentiful in the Badarian civilization. Brunton, who found them, 
suggests that they ‘ean hardly have been made locally’4 This of course may be go, but it 
should not be forgotten that steatite is found in Egypt, and that there is a deposit at Gebel 
Fatira less than 100 miles from El-Badari, slightly to the south-east between the Nile and 
the Red Sea. Another occurrence of steatite is at Hamr, near Aswiin, where there is evidence 
of ancient working, and a third in Widi Gillan, opposite Gfilan Island, north of Ris Benas 
on the Red Sea coast. 

Steatite is a massive form of talc, and consists of hydrated magnesium silicate; it ean 
easily be eut with a knife, or scratched with the finger-nail, its hardness on Mohs’ scale 
being only 1. Its specific gravity is 2-7 to 2-8; it is usually white or grey in colour, though 
occasionally smoke-black. 

Steatite is a very suitable material for carving into small objects such as amulets, beads, 
scearabes (the greater proportion of which are of steatite), small statuettes, and small vases, 


1 G. Bronton and G. Caton-Thompaon, The Bodorian Civilisation, 27, 28, 41. 

7 Occasionally pottery was conted with an ordinary resin varnish. The few specimens examined have 
all been from the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

‘ G. Brunton and G. Caton-Thompson, op. cil., 41. 
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not only on account of its softness and the consequent ease with which it can be cut, but 
also because it 1s fine-grained. It possesses a further quality that makes it satisfactory 
as a base for glazing, namely, infusibility, and not only may it be heated without decomposi- 
tion or fracture, but the heating, by dehydrating it, causes it to become hard enough to 
scratch glass.! 

Glazed steatite continued in use until the “Arab age’? bot glazed searabs of this 
material are still being made by the modern forgers of antiquities at Kurnah. 


5, Farence 

Two years ago the writer published an account of Egyptian faience from the point of 
view of its composition and method of manufacture.* Since then he has done a considerable 
amount of additional work on the subject, the results of which he ventures to think may be 
of value m giving more precision to what was known previously, and m providing solutions 
of certain problems previously left unsolved. The work has been largely analytical and 
experrmental, but has included mquiries into modern methods of glazing, with visits to 
works, and also an investigation of the present day Egyptian methods of making forged 
faience, with visits to workshops, at some of which specimens of the materials employed 
were Obtained, which were subsequently analysed. 

By ‘Egyptian faience’ is meant glazed quarts frit (powdered quartz) ware. ‘Glazed 
siliceous ware’, suggested by Burton, is too vague, since it would include glazed siliceous 
pottery. The term ‘glazed pottery’ often used to deseribe Egyptian faience is entirely 
wrong and misleading, pottery being ware made from clay, shaped while wet and then 
hardened by baking. The term ‘glaze’ sometimes used is also wrong, and it would be just 
as reasonable to call a varnished object ‘varnish’ as to call a glazed object ‘glaze’. Faience 
may be classified into ordinary faience and a number of variants, all of which may now 
be deseribed. 

Ordinary F'atence 

Typieal Egyptian faience consists of a body material (core) coated with « vitreous, 
alkaline glaze, and it ranges im date from predynastic times® to as late as the fourteenth 
century A.D. (see p. 150). 


Body Material. 


This is always granular, generally friable and often very friable, though sometimes 
hard, and usually very finely divided, but occasionally comparatively coarse. It is fre- 
quently white, or practically white, in colour, but sometimes tinted brown, grey, or yellowish 
and occasionally very slightly blue or green,* } 


' See abo H, C, Beck, Noles on Glazed Stones, Part I, (Glazed Steatile, in Ancient Egypt and the Enat, 
184, 69-75. % Potrie, op.eit.42. 9 A. Lucas, Ancient Egypticn Materiala and Industries (1034), 100-15. 

* For help in this matter the writer is specially indebted to Mr. A. BR. Callender, who arranged introduc- 
tions to several of the forgers, and to Ahmed Effendi Fakhry, Inspector of the Department of Antiquitioa 
at Luxor, who has made a special study of the subject, the resulta of which he placed freely at the writer's 
disposal, and who also supplied for analysis epecimens of some of the materinis naed, The forgers naturally 
sometimes employ materials and methods that were not available anciently., The experimenta, analyses 
and teste mentioned in this article were made by the present writer except where otherwise stated, 

* W. Burton, Ancient Egyptian Ceramics, in Journal, Royal Society of Arta 60 (1012), 600, 

* Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt 42. | 

* This is friable and not the hard blue or green body materia! described later as Variant D: it has been 
notion! from the XVillth Dynasty. 


GLA 
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Many hundreds, and probably thousands, of specimens of ordinary faience have been 
examined, but no useful purpose would be served by giving the details of them all, though 
colour of the body material of a few may be recorded. Thus, forty-one specimens from 
the First and Second Dynasties, now in the Cairo Museum, which are important because 
they belong to a comparatively early period in the history of the material, are as follows: 





Colour of Core | tember | Per cent. 

Very white : “4 8 2 
Grey =. : ; ; 5 Bs 7 
Slightly yellow. . : : il aT 
Light to dark brown! , +-| 10 46 
| 41 | 100 


The Third-Dynasty small blue tiles from the Step Pyramid at Sakkarah and from the 
adjoining large tomb have a very fine white core; a number of pieces of inlay from the palace 
at El-"Amarnah (Righteenth Dynasty) have a coarse white core; the Nineteenth-to- 
Twentieth Dynasty specimens from Kantir® have a coarse brown core; of 18 Graeco-Roman 
specimens from the Fayyiim 12 have a white, or practically white, core, 5 have a brown core 
and one a grey core, and 4 specimens of Islamic faienee have a very white core. 

The body material, whether fine or coarse, is seen when examined microscopically to 
consist of sharp, angular grains of quartz, without any visible admixture of other aubstance. 

Only very few chemical analyses of this material can be traced, and of these many are 
unsatisfactory because no particulars of the kind or date of the specimens are given, while 
in some Instances the material analysed was manifestly not ordinary faience but one of the 
variants. The following analyses may be given: 








| d 5 | G 
m il & “a 
6 | 4-7 ou)-2 
3 Oo 
}os | I4 “$i 
0-3 1-7 17 
aime Ls 1-5 
ih4 ee 
as oe | ii-] 
1-2 100-0 | Lint 


Noa, 1, 2,3. W. Burton, Ancient Egyption Ceramics, in Journal, Royal Society of Arts 60 (1912), 694. 
Xo. 4. XTXth Dynasty; analysed by the writer. 

No. fi. AUXth-AAth Dynasty: analysed by the writer. 

No. 6. XXUind Dynasty, L. Franchet, C¢romique primitive, 41. 


For the white body material only three origins seem possible, namely, powdered 
quartz rock, powdered rock crystal, or powdered white quartz pebbles, from all of which 
a material practically identical with the ancient material has been prepared by fine grinding. 


t The colour suggests the use of powdered sand or sandstone. 
+ M. Hamza, Excavations of the Dept. of Antiquities at Qantir (Faqus District), in Ann. Serv. 30 (1930), 
31-68. 
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At least one of the modern forgers of faience uses both powdered quartz rock and powdered 
rock orystal. | 

For the brown, grey, and yellowish body material, powdered sand, sandstone, or flint 
seem likely, the colour being due to natural impurities m the material employed. 


The glaze, which is most frequently coloured blue, green, or greenish-blue, but is some- 
times vinlet, white, yellow, or of two or more colours,’ 1s what is termed an ‘alkaline’ glaze, 
and consists of glass; chemically it 1s essentially a sodium-calctum-silicate or a potasstum- 
caleium-silicate without any lead compound.* Only one complete analysis of the glaze, of 
which sufficient details are given to make it certain that the specimen was from ordinary 
faience, can be traced; it is as follows: 





Oxide of iron . : : ‘ (8 
Magnesia . : . . eT 
Potash . , : . - Ie-T 
Boda : rs : ; Bt 
Oxide of lead ; i : nil 
Oxideofeopper . . . 18 
Oxide of manganean - . OF 


100-1 
Bloe colour; Roman period, from Dima (Fayyiim); analysia by J. Clifford, F.LC., for the writer. 


From the results of the analysis it is evident, first, that not only is the glaze glass but 
it is of similar composition to the ancient glass, except that the proportion of lime (calcium 
oxule) 1s lower and that of siltea higher than 1s usual in the ancient glass; and second, that 
the colour, like that of much of the glass, is due to a eopper compound. The large amount 
of potash and the small amount of soda present show that the alkali employed for this 
particular glaze was plant ashes and not natron. 

A partial analysis of the blue glaze on a predynastic chert or quartzite? bead made by 
Rir Herbert Jackson for Mr. Horace Beck showed that it consisted essentially of sodium 
silicate, with merely a trace of caletum, coloured with a copper compound.’ In this instance, 
since the alkali was soda, the source of it must haye been either natron or the ashes from 
special plants grown near salt water (see p, 152). 

_ Brongniart states* that the glaze of Egyptian faience was examined by Buisons, 
Laurent, Malaguti, and Salvétat, and that it consists of silica and soda coloured with 
& copper compound. Franchet also says* that it consists of a compound of silica and soda. 


Faience with Extra Layer (Variant A) 
Occasionally, instead of there being only two layers of material, namely an inner core 

coated with glaze, there is also an additional layer between the core and the glaze. This 

* Black and red faience are deseribed on pp. 145-6.  * For the reason fur emphasizing this see p. 149- 

® Tt is called both chert and quartzite. | ; 

‘H.C. Beck, Notes on Glazed Stones, Part 11, Glazed Quartz, in Ancient Egypt and the East, 1935, 23. 

‘ A. Brongniart, Troité des arte ccramiques ow des poteries 1, 506. 

« L, Franchet, Céramique primitive, 22. 
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extra layer was first pointed out by Reisner, whose description of it is the only one that 
Tecan trace. Any generalization with respect to the prevalence of this special layer would 
be dangerous without the examination of more specimens of faience of different kinds and 
dates than usually fall to the lot of any individual to handle, more especially as it is only 
with broken objects (which generally are not to be found on exhibition in museums) that 
ita presence or absence can be detected; however, the writer's experience may be given. 
In addition to the occurrence of this layer in the Twelfth-Dynasty faience from Kerma 
described by Reisner, it is also present in faience of the same period from Shalfak 
(Barras), also m the Sudan, specimens of both of which the writer was kindly allowed to 
examine ; it was not present in the forty-one specimens from the First and Second Dynasties 
already mentioned on p. 143, nor in the Third-Dynasty blue tiles from Sakkirah; nor in 
several specimens of the Twelfth Dynasty from Lisht ; nor in one specimen of the same date 
from Fl-Bershah ; and it was found only in one specimen (part ofa blue-glazed tile from El-Dér 
el-Bahri) out of several hundrods examined from the Kighteenth Dynasty, though it was 
present on several undated specimens probably from that Dynasty; it was rarely present 
in the late material, only comparatively few examples having been found out of many 
hundreds of specimens examined, these being (a) a few pieees of the coarse brown-body 
material found by Mahmid Eff, Hames at Kantir;* (6b) one lot of shawabti figures of Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty date, and (¢) two pieces of Graeco-Roman date out of many from the Fayyiim. 
Tt was not present on four specimens from the Arab period. 

The extra layer, in those instances in which it has been measured (which, however, 
stem typical of the rest), varied in thickness from about (+5 mm. to about 2-5mm. In a 
Kerma specimen it was white on a light-grey body, and, as Reisner states, very like plaster 
of Paris in appearance; in a Shalfak specimen it was white on a light-blae body; on the 
Eighteenth-Dynasty tile mentioned it was white on a faintly blue-tinted body; on the 
Kantir specimens it was white on a brown body; on the Twenty-sixth Dynasty shawabh 
figures it was white on a dark-grey body, and on one of the Graeco-Roman specimens it was 
white on a reddish body and on the other it was white on a grey body, and in every instance 
in which it hag been critically examined the extra layer has consisted of very finely powdered 
quartz, always more finely ground and more compact than the body substance. There can 
be little doubt that, as stated by Reisner, the special layer was employed for the purpose 
of enhancing or modifying the colour of the glaze. Thus, when a brown, grey, or yellowish 
body material would have lessened or spoilt the full brilliance of a blue glaze, a thin layer 
of a perfectly white material was interposed between the two; sometimes, when a green 
glaze was required, a yellow layer was used underneath a blue glaze in order to give if a 
greenish tint, and in one specimen a white layer was used under parts only of a dark-blue 
glaze in order to give to those parts a lighter colour, thus forming a light-blue pattern on a 
dark-blne ground. 


Black Faience (Variant 5) 
Black faience is not very common; it is known, however, in the form of small beads of 
early dynastic date? (Sixth, Eighth, and Ninth Dynasties), but in some instances the glaze 
was possibly originally green that has changed to black; as inlay from El-'Amarnah 


(Righteenth Dynasty) and Kantir (Nineteenth to Twentieth ‘Dynuuty) ea in plaques from 
the palace of Ramesses UI at Medinet Habu (Twentieth Dynasty). In the specimens 


t G, A. Reimer, Excavations af Kerma, rv-v, 134-75. * M. Haman, loc, eit. 
* Found by Mr. Guy Brunton (not yet all published), and examined by the writer. These are exclusive 
of the beads of black, glas«y material described by H. C. Beck in G. Brunton, Qaw and Badari, 1, 23, 24. 
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examined (other than the beads, where the eore was white) the core was either dark grey 
or dark brown, and consisted of the usual powdered quartz, coloured by means of oxide 
of iron. It is most probable that the oxide of iron was added intentionally, and, therefore, 
that the material is a defimite variant. 

Red Faience (Variant (’) 

Very oceastonally red faience is merely ordmary faience having a red glaze on a white, 
or almost white, body, but only two specimens of this, both of Kighteenth Dynasty date from 
El-'Amarnah, have been seen by the writer. Usually red faience is a defimte variant, the 
body material bemg red and the glaze sometimes red and sometimes having very little colour. 

Petrie states that ‘Red varying between red brick and maroon belongs to Akhenaten 
and is seldom, if ever, found in the Ramesside and later times’! Since this was written, 
however, much more red faienee has been found, but so far as the writer knows, there is 
none before the Eighteenth or after the Twentieth Dynasty. From the Eighteenth Dynasty 
red faience occurs as beads, necklace-pendants, and inlay, such necklace-pendants and inlay 
being very common from El-‘Amarnah, and similar necklace-pendants having been found 
in the tomb.of Tuttankhamiin; from the Nineteenth Dynasty (reign of Ramesses I) and 
Twentieth Dynasty (reign of Ramesses IT) red faience foundation deposits are known; 
during the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties red faience was used for beads and also 
for inlay in the Ramesside palace at Kantir, and during the Twentieth Dynasty red 
faienee inlay waa employed im plaques in the palace of Ramesses IL at Medinet Habu. 
Specimens of all of the above-mentioned objects in the Cairo Museum have been examined. 

several pieces of early dynastic faience in the Cairo Museum seem at first sight to have 
- a red core with a blue or green glaze, but on further examination it is found that althongh 
the surface of the core of an old break is red or reddish, this coloration is only superficial, 
bemng apparently due to a surface oxidation of the iron compounds present, and that under- 
neath the red the colour is brown, owing possibly to the use of a brown sand. 

With regard to the composition of the red body material, Petrie saya: °... for thered, a 
body mixed with haematite and covered with a transparent glaze."* A number of SPeclmMens 
have been analysed, all of which consisted of a very fine, red, gritty powder, which proved 
to be powdered quartz, coloured by means of red oxide of iron, and from a comparison of 
specimens of red quartz sand powdered to the same degree of fineness and examined both 
microscopically and chemically side by side, it is practically certain that the red body 
material of the faience is not & natural red sand finely powdered (which would give a red 
quartz powder) but an artificial mixture of quartz and red ochre, or other form of iron oxide, 

Red faience is quite distinct from the red glazed pottery of the Arab period (see p. 151). 


Faience with Hard Blue or Green Body (Variant D) 

This consists of a core of granular quartz, generally harder than that of ordinary faience 
and sometimes very hard, tinted blue or green and always coated with a definite and 
separate glaze of the same colour as the core, though usually of a lighter shade. At first 
sight the colour of the core might appear to have been caused by some of the glaze having 
accidentally penetrated the body-material, but against this thereare two objections: firat, that 
the glaze would probably have been too viscous to have penetrated? and, second, that if 





' Petrie, Burlington Fine Arta Club, Exhibition of the Artof Ancient Egypt, 1806, Glaseand Glazing, p. xxviii. 

* Petrie, Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt (1910), 118. 

* Bee Hy, 4370, p. 162, in which case there has been penetration, evidence of which remaina: see alan 
p. 155, where penetration of glaze also certainly occurred, 
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there had been any such penetration, it would have been greatest near the surface and would 
have progressively diminished towards the centre, whereas there is no sueh gradation of 
tint, which is generally uniform throughout, though occasionally there are tiny particles 
of darker-coloured blue or green material, looking like glaze, seattered through the core. 
Franehet mentions this and says ‘que e¢’est, parfois, la glacure bleue qui a été utilisées 
et on en distingue facilement les grains dans la masse de la pite’. It seems likely, therefore, 
that a little finely powdered glaze, or a powdered mixture of the glaze muterials, waa 
deliberately mixed with the quartz, in order to make the fused object harder. Franchet 
mikes & similar suggestion, and says that to overcome the fragility of ordinary fatence 
glaze was mixed with the quartz of the body Although any admixed glaze would also 
act as a binder, it could only function in this capacity after the firing, and in the case of 
nom-moulded objects the usual adhesive would still be required in order to enable the 
material to be shaped and glazed. Another possibility is that specimens of faience, accidentally 
damaged during making, or imperfect from other causes, may have been ground up, body 
and glaze together, to make a new body material. This variant of faience is generally 
attributed to the Twenty-sixth Dynasty but is probably as early as the Twentieth Dynasty. 
Tn addition to the examination of a large number of specimens with a jens, twelve examples 
have been examined microscopically, 

Several analyses of what, from the description and from the results obtained, are almost 
certainly this material may be given: 








I a 3 t 
7 76 Ya Yo 
Silica 4 28 | O89 | Oe 
Alumina . 2-4 1-1 1 1 
Oxide of iron (rh? 0-3 | (4 
Lime . 1-3 ht L7 1T 
Magnesia . ae 
Alkalies" R 1-2 2-5 2-4 oy 
Oxide of copper® =. 5 is 8 | Od 
Oxide of mangincee , | . 2-4 — | is 
| 10 14-0 | ood =| 1000 
No. 1, Sakkiroh; Saite period. No, 2. Thebes: XXth Dynasty. 
No. 3. Sakkiirah; Saite period. No.4, Sukkiirah: Ptolemaic period. 


Analyses by H. Le Chatelier, Comptes rendus, 1889, 120 (12), 477-80; quoted by J. Liorena I. Artigas, 
Les pastes ceramigues i els exmuilte Wows de Cantic Egipte, Barcelonn, 1022. 


(¢) Inan abstract of Le Chatelicr’s paper in Journ. Soc. Chem. Industry, 1800, 1020, the allcaliis culled soda, 
(b) The presence of oxide of copper indicates that these materials were coloured with a copper compound 
and, therefore, were almost certainly faience with a hard bloe core, that is to gay, Variant D, 


Glassy Fatence (Variant £) 

A further step in the evolution of faience resulted in the production of a material which, 
although manifestly derived from the variant of faienee just considered (Variant D), does 
not come within the definition of faience given and, therefore, strictly speaking, is not 
falence at all, since it does not consist of a hody material coated with a separate glaze, but 
is entirely homogeneous in composition throughout, without any separate coating of glaze,? 

1 L. Franchet (a) Rapport sur wne mission en Créte ef en Egypte, 116; (b) Céramique primitive, 42, 101. 

* Sometimes it is very difficult to be certain whether there is a thin separate glaze or not and to know 
into which class, Variant D or Variant E, to place a particular specimen, 

U 
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though the outside is generally, but not always, glossy. This also is attributed to the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty, Thus Petrie says: ‘In the XXVIth dynasty there is a beautiful 
hard stoneware, apparently made by mixing some glaze with the body, enough to fuse it 
together into a solid mass throughout." 
An analysis of what, from the deseription, appears to be this material may be given: 
0 
Alumina ‘ A . 2 1-4 
Oxide of iron . ‘ “ Led 
Lime . . . . . 1 


Boda. : os » &8 
Copper oxide . ' : . 1-7 
100-0 


Analysis by H. Le Chatelier, Comptes rendus, 1699, 129 (7), pp. 387-8; quoted in Journ. Soe, Chem, 
Industry, 1800, 017. 
translucent, of a pale blue colour and undoubtedly porcelain. 


As may be seen from the following tabular statement, beginning with ordinary faience, 
passing to the Variant D, then to the phase called by the writer Variant El, and finally to 
ordinary glass, the proportion of silica gradually becomes less, while that of the alkalies 
increases. The figures are: 











I : | r F 
Ordinary | 
Faience | Variant D Variant E| Glass | Glass 
a a a a 
ATalive 
No. 1. Mean of 6 analyses (see p. 77). No, 2. Mean of 4 analyses p. 81. 


No. 3. Analysis above on this page. 
No, 4. Mean of 24 analyses: see my Ancient Egyption Materials and Industries, 421. 
No. 5. Mean of 13 analyses: see op. cit. 419. 


A number of specimens of this material have been examined. Under the microscope it 
ia seen to be very granular and to consist of what, for want of a better term, may be called 
imperfect glass, that is glass in which there is too small a proportion of alkali to combine 
with all the quartz, so that on firing there has been incomplete fusion, with the result that 
a considerable proportion of the quartz grains remain uncombined and embedded in a 
matrix of glass. 

Since this material is certainly not faience, and is equally certainly a kind of glass, 
though not normal glass, to call it ‘glassy faience’ or ‘imperfect glass’ seems to describe 
its nature and composition better than any other name that has been sugested. 


Faience Variant F 


Egyptian faionce consists, as already shown, of a powdered quartz base coated with an 
alkaline glaze, and this continued to be made certainly as late as the fourteenth or fifteenth 


' Potrie, op. cit., 116. 
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century A.D. (see p. 150). Ata late period, the exact date of which is not certain, but is 
probably about the Twenty-second Dynasty (see p. 150), a new glaze was introduced, which 
contained a lead compound and which was oceasionally applied to a powdered quartz base, 
and for a considerable period the two different glazes were used concurrently, both on a 
powdered quartz base, the older alkaline glaze, however, being by far the commoner of 
the two, Ata later date the alkaline glaze was alao occasionally employed on a very siliceous 
pottery base, that is to say on a base of burnt clay ware containing a large proportion of 
a and lead glaze was commonly used on ordinary pottery (ordinary burnt clay 
ware). 

Thus there were three different bases, namely powdered quartz, highly siliceous clay, 
and ordinary clay, and two glazes, an alkaline glaze and a lead glaze. Five different com- 
binations of these are possible and were made, namely (a) an alkaline glaze on powdered 
quartz, that is to say ordinary faience; (b) an alkaline glaze on highly siliceous burnt clay 
ware (glazed mliceous pottery), which does not come within the definition of faienee and 
will be considered later; (¢) a lead glaze on powdered quartz, which is a variant of faience 
(Variant F), and will now be deseribed ; (d) a lead glaze on highly siliceous burnt clay ware 
(glazed siliceous pottery) and (e) o lead glaze on ordinary burnt clay ware (glazed pottery). 
An alkaline glaze was not employed on ordinary burnt clay ware beesuse, as explained by 
Burton,’ "Such glazes are very uncertain in use, and ean only be applied to pottery unusually 
rich in silica (1.¢, deficient in clay). Consequently these alkaline glazes cannot be used on 
ordinary clay wares, and when they have been used sueecesfully, the clay has always been 
coated with a surface layer of highly siliceous substance (e.g. the so-called Persian, Rhodian, 
Syrian, and Egyptian pottery of the early Middle Ages).’ A Jead claze, on the other hand, 
is very satisfactory on ordinary burnt elay ware (pottery). 

As to the date of the first use of a lead glaze on any base there is a considerable difference 
of opimon. Thus Burton states that ‘The fact that glazes containing lead oxide would 
adhere to ordinary pottery when alkaline glazes would not was diseovered at a very early 
period, for lead glazes were extensively used in Egypt and thenearer Kast in Ptolemaic times, 
and if 1s sigmificant that, though the Romans made singularly little use of glazes of any kind, 
the pottery that succeeded theirs, either in western Hurope or in the Byzantine empire, 
was generally covered with glazes rich in lead’) Potrie’ says: *... lead is essential with 
iron for the Ptolemaic apple-green.’ RK. L. Hobson atates* that ‘Lead glaze has been freely 
used on late Roman pottery.’ Dalton states that ‘Pottery with a lead glaze is thought to 
have been first made in the first century B.c., when it appears on various sites at Alexandria, 
Tarsus in Asia Minor and in the Allier district of Gaul’ Walters says: ‘In the first century 
B.C. a new development may be observed m the troduction of a metallic, probably leaden, 
glaze used for coating clay objects in place of a slip or alkaline glaze’. Harrison states that 
‘The first really satisfactory surface glass for use in pottery was what is called a lead glaze, 
known in Mesopotamia at any rate os early as 600 n.c..* Sidney Smith illustrates * Glazed 
ware of Babylonia and Assyria in the period 1000-600 B.c.'? but neither the nature of the 
body material, nor of the glaze, is given. 


1 Ency. Brit. 13th ed, v, Article Ceramics, 7M. 

+ Ancient Egypt, 1923, 23 (Review). 

+ true to the fatamic Pottery of the Near Aast, British Museum (182), p. xv. 
40. M. Dalton, Byeentine Arf and Archaeology (1011), 608, 

+ H. B, Walters, Catalogue of Roman Pottery in the British Museum (1908), p. xi. 
* H. 8. Harrison, Pots and Pana 52-3. 

7 Early History of Aenria, Pl. xv. 
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Unfortunately, owing to the confusion created by the use of ‘pottery’ for faience and 
also of ‘faience’ for pottery, it is sometimes impossible to know whether the material is 
really pottery or faience, as the case may be, especially for Islamic wares, smee during the 
Arab period the two kinds of ware overlap one another, The writer has tested the glaze 
of a number of faience objects of different dates for lead, with the following results: 

| 


| tested | Alk, Glaze 


[1rd to XXIst Devnasties inclusive ‘ 8 Ss u 
XXlind to XXXth Dynasties inclusive - 4 1 Bi 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods ‘4 = a ne 4h 
Date unknown, but wine iet noncas | 10 li ae 
Arab period . . . ‘ 7 F's 3! 
71 58 13 





(a) One was a ram-headed bird amulet (Cairo Museum No. J. 66917) of XX1Ind Dynasty date: another 
was a small statuette of a dwarf Ptah-Seker (Cairo Museum No, J. 54413) of the period XXTInd to XX Vth 
Dynasties: a third was an insoribed vase (Cairo Museum No, J. 55621) of the Saite period. Two were green 
and one bluish-green. 

(d) One waa dated by Mr. O. Guérand to the 3rd cent. a.c. (F. W. von Bissing, Fayencefidese, Cat. Gdn. 
du M uate du Caoire, No. 18026), The proportion of lead waa amall. The exact dates of the othersare unknown; 


all were green. 
{c) The glaze was green in two cases and blue in one case. 


id) For three of these specimens the writer is indebted to Hussein Effendi Rashed, Curntor of the 
Museum of Arab Art, Cairo, who wae good enough to date all seven apecimens. 

(e) One 13th cent. a.n., one 14th cent. a.0.; two 14th—-15th cents. a.p, 

Uf) Two Uth-12th cents, a.p.; one ldth—15th cents. a.n. 


The thirteen specimens with a lead glaze, therefore, were faience, Variant F, the rest 
being ordinary faience; the one of the 'Twenty-second Dynasty (945-745 g.c.) is the earliest 
example of faience with a lead glaze known to the writer. 

The test for lead was the ordinary one with potassium iodide, with which soluble lead 
compounds give a ¢anary-yellow precipitate of lead iodide, the glaze being first treated with 
a drop of hydrofluoric acid. ‘The technique of the test was that suggested by E. 8. Hawkins 
and described and used by MacAlister who says: ‘The test is extremely sensitive and 
beautiful and ean be used on specimens without damage beme done’. 


C. Grazep Soum Quartz 
The objects of glazed sold quartz were mostly small, such as amulets, beads, and 
pendants, though a few larger objects of this material are known, for example, part of a 
boat, which must have been about two feet long, but which was made in several sections, 
a sphinx, and part of a lion* The quartz used was both quartz rock and rock erystal, and 
the glaze was an alkaline one. This material continued in use certainly as late as the Twelfth 
Dynasty.* 


1D. A. MacAlister, The Material of the English Frit Porcelain: V1, Lead Oxide aaa Factor in Classi 
in The Burlington Magazine 4 (1920), 192-0. 

* Petrio, loc. cil.; ace also H.C. Beck, Notes on Glazed Stones, Part I], Glazed Quarts, in Ancient Egypt 
and the East, 1035, 19-30. 
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D. Guzen Potreny* 


The glaze from a number of specimens of Islamic pottery of Egyptian origin? was tested 
with the following results: 


Number | 
tested =| ATk, Glaze | Lead Glaze 


Red pottery , ana Of oS i ( 15 
Buff and light-brown pottery® : 18 () 1s 
Very siliceous pottery" . ‘ 2 a | O 

3s | = | = 


(a) Twelve are ailiecous and several very ailiceoun. 

(b) One reddish, one buff. 

(ec) In one of these specimens the glaze has almost entirely disappeared, and the adhesion, therefore, can 
never have been good. Both are 14th to loth centuries a.p. 


The glaze from two specimens of Islamic ware from Fustat has been analysed with the 
following results: 


q e 

vo | “O 
Silica av. | T40 
Alumina . Ll) 1-5 
Oxide of iron a-] 2.4, 
Lime ; | be | 
Augers - ‘ : (7 0-8 
Potash . : ‘ tr. 2:7 
Rocka - . - 6-2 141 
Oxide oftin . : 4-8 4 
Oxide of lead . F Si-4 14 
Oxide of manganese . 2 | 0-2 
LOO) Lo 


Analysea by J. Clifford, F.1.C,, in the writer's Inboratory. Glaze No. 2 waa originally stated to be o 
salt glaze (Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, 418), but it is now believed to be an alkaline glaze 
containing a very small proportion of oxide of lead. 


Slip 
A slip* on glazed pottery is a thin layer of a light-coloured clay sometimes applied to the 
body material before glazing in order either to mask the colour of the body, so that the 
glaze shall have its full colour effect, or to give # better adhesion to the glaze, in which latter 
case the slip is very siliceous. In part, and generally in large part, the function of the slip 


1 Glazed pottery is only considered in connexion with the occazional late use on very siliceous pottery 
of an alkaline glaze similar to that employed for faience and the general use ofa lead glaze. Lustre ware is 
intentionally omitted as being outside the scope of the present article. 

* This pottery, which ranges in date from the Sth cent. a.n. to the I4th-15th cents. a.D., was kindly 
dated by Hussein Effendi Rashed, Curator of the Museum of Arab Art, Cairo, who supplied six of the 
Apecimens. 

2 French engobe. 
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is analogous to that of the special layer applied to faience. A number of specimens of 
glazed pottery of the Arab period were examimed for slip, with the following results: 


Batt and light-brown pottery 





Onicis oF Guazixe my Ancient Eovpr 

There can be little doubt that glaze was first produced by accident. A number of 
suggestions have been made to account for the discovery, three of which may be quoted. 
Petrie says! that it ‘was invented from findmg quartz pebbles fluxed by wood ashes in a 
hot fire’, which evidently means that glaze was produced accidentally on quartz pebbles by 
means Of the alkali from the ashes of a wood fire, and that this glaze was copied intentionally. 
Another suggestion, probably also Petrie’s,? is that ‘it seems likely that glazing was developed 
in the course of copper smelting. ‘The wood ashes of fuel would give the alkali, and lime and 
silica would be in the copper ore. Buch a coloured slag or a glass run from it on to the pebble 
floor of the furnace, would then be the starting point for artificial imitations.’ Elliot Smith 
suggests that ‘smelters who were extracting eopper discovered in the slag of their furnaces 
the secret of how to make glazes for pottery .. .”. 

All trees and plants contain mineral matter, which is left in the form of ashes when the 
material is burned, and all such ashes contain alkali. In the case of trees and most land 
plants, this alkah consists largely of potassium carbonate, the ashes of herbs and BTRESCS 
generally being richer in this constituent than the ashes of treea and bushes. In the case 
of certain plants growing on or near the seashore, or near salt lakes, the alkali, instead of 
being largely potassium earbonate, is principally sodium carbonate. ‘The alkali, whether 
potassium or sodium carbonate, is never pure, but is always associated with potassium 
or sodium chloride and sulphate and calcium carbonate, together with small proportions 
of phosphates, silicates, magnesium carbonate, and oxide of iron. 

A number of experiments were made with two lots of ashes from different sources, 
obtained by burning ordinary garden refuse. A little of the ash was placed on each of o 
number of large fat quartz pebbles, which were then strongly heated for about an hour 
in a small electric muffle furnace giving a nominal temperature of about 1000° C. (1832° F’.) 
and in some cases the pebbles were heated a second and even a third time, again for about 
an hour each time. (Quartz sand was also covered with the ashes and strongly heated for 
about an hour. With one lot of ashes there was not any glaze whatever, either on the pebbles 
or on the sand, but with the other lot of ashes there were traces of a dark grey glaze on the 
pebbles, but none on the sand, the dark colour being due to particles of carbon from the 
ash having become entangled in the fused alkali, Although small variations in the results 
were obtained with plant ashes from two different sources, and therefore further slight 
variations might be expected with other ashes, it seems unlikely that any very marked 
glaze could be obtained in this manner, and still more unlikely that it could be obtamed 
with the ashes from wood fires, since these, as already stated, contain less alkali than plant 
ashes. Even if it be assumed that fires were made continuously on the same spot for weeks, 

+ Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt (1910), 107. ; 

* Anonymous review in Ancient Egypt, 1014, 188. * In the Beginning, 58. 
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or months, or even years together—not entirely an unreasonable supposition in certain 
eases—any glaze formed would have been dark-coloured and neither very noticeable nor 
very attractive, The first hypothesis, therefore, fails when tested experimentally, and 
it fails doubly because it also does not explain the production of the blue colour of the 
earliest glaze, which ts due to a copper compound. | 

The second hypothesis is equally unsatisfactory ; it assumes that the floor of a primitive 
copper-smelting-furnace was accidentally covered with, or intentionally composed of, quartz 
pebbles, for which there is neither evidence nor probability, and also, either that copper 
slag may be blue, which if is not, or that a bloe-coloured glass might ran from it, which 
I believe to be impossible, since the amount of alkali present from the ashes of the fuel 
would be quite inadequate, us is proved by the experiments already described. Also, as 
already shown, any glaze formed would have been a potash glaze and not a soda glaze, 
whereas the earliest glaze, so far as is known, 1s a soda glaze (see p. 144), 

The third hypothesis is very vague, wholly unconvincing, and not supported by any 
evidence or experimental data, 

Also none of the hypotheses explain the production of glazed powdered quartz (faience), or 
of glazed steatite, both of which, on present evidence, were earlier than glazed salid quartz. 

Since, so far as ie known, the earliest glaze was not a colourless one that later developed 
into blue, but was blue from the first, the problem to be solved is the manner m which an 
accidental blue glaze that was easily noticeable and sufficiently desirable to be eopied, 
could have been produced, 

As Professor Hocart says with reference to glass: ‘It is impossible to profit by a lucky 
accident unless the mind has been prepared by a long course of thinking and experimenting,” 
The state of mind, however, that could have led to the copying of an accidental blue glaze 
probably existed, namely the desire to possess blue heads, heads in themselves heing highly 
desirable, as they were supposed to possess ammletic or magical properties, and blue beads 
being particularly desirable, as ther colour had aspecial value. Since the only Egyptian stanes 
that could have been made into blue beads were turquoise, which was rare and expensive, 
and azurite, a blue ore of copper, which was also rare, not generally known, and not suited 
to carving, and smee the imported lapis lazuli was also rare and costly, the only alternative 
was an artificial blue material; hence any blue glaze produced accidentally on a stone would, 
sooner or later, have been noticed and copied. The essential factora for the production of 
such a glaze were an alkali, copper or a copper compound, a stone to form a base for the 
glaze, and a fire. Since, as already shown, any glaze formed on quartz pebbles from the 
alkali in the ashes of a fire of wood or ordinary plants would have been negligible m amount, 
would not have been blue, and would have been a potash and not a soda glaze, this source 
of alkali may be ruled out. If so, then the alkali must have been either that from special 
plants growing on or near the sea-shore, or near a salt lake, or else natran. = . 

The possibility of the use of plant ashes of a particular kind contamimg a high proportion 
of alkali in the form of sodium carbonate cannot be ignored, since an ash containing sodium 
carbonate obtained from special plants grown in certain localities bordering the Mediter- 
ranean, chielly Spain, but also Sicily, Sardinia, and the Levant, was formerly in general 
use for glass-making, the material from Spaim bemg called Barilla and that from the Levant 
Roquetia, and such plant ashes were at one time produced in Egypt for this purpose. Thus 
in 1610 G. Sandys, when passing through the desert between Alexandria and Rosetta 
saw? ‘here and there a few unhusbanded Palmes, Capers, and a weed called Kall? by the 

1 A, M. Hocart, The Progreas of Man, 40. * Sandys Trovells (1070), 6th ed, 0. 

# Kali is probably meant. 
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Arabs. This they use for fenel and then collect the ashes which crusht together they sell 
in great quantity to the Venetians; who equally mixing the same with the stones that are 
brought them from Pavia, by the river of Ticinum, make thereof their erystalline glasses.’ 

Natron is a naturally occurring compound of sodium carbonate and sodium bicarbonate, 
which in Egypt always contains sodiam chloride (common salt) and sodium sulphate as 
impurities; it is found plentifully in the eountry, chiefly in three localities, namely, the 
Wadi el-Natran, and the Behérah province m Lower Egypt, and El-Kaib in Upper Egypt, 
the first and third of these bemg known and worked anciently. 

Since the earliest glaze was of Badarian date on steatite, the next in chronological order 
being of early predynastic date (8.D. 51) on powdered quartz, and the third, of middle pre- 
dynastic date (5.D. 45) on solid quartz, and since the alkali must have been either from 
special plant ashes or from natron, the problem can be narrowed down to (a) the manner 
in Wineh a blue glaxe was formed accidentally at a period when copper smelting and copper 
working were in their infancy, but when malachite was well known and largely used as an 
eye-paint, and was therefore probably the source of the blue colour, and (6) to a district 
either on or near the sea-shore, or near a salt lake or natron deposit, or else to a place where 
special plant ashes or natron were being employed. Malachite, before being used as a 
eye-paint, was finely ground on hard stones, often quartz! or quartzite,? the grinding surface 
of which became coloured green in the process. In the presence of a littly alkali, and if 
strongly heated, such grinding-stones would have become coated with a blue glaze. This 
has been proved by a number of experiments, a little malachite being rubbed on quartz 
pebbles, then a httle powdered natron put on, and the pebbles strongly heated, when they 
became coated with a good blue glaze every time. But what was the gouree of the alkali? 
It seems possible that the fused ashes of special planta, or natron, might have been employed 
for some such purpose as washing clothes or the person, and that this alkali might have been 
broken up for use on the same stones that had been employed for grinding malachite, and 
the stones afterwards strongly heated, for instance for putting into pots to boil water, or 
used to form a fireplace, or employed in some other manner m connexion with fire, In any 
ease, whatever happened, it must have heen something simple and something that oceurred 
many times, since one occurrence would not have been enough for the glaze to be noticed 
and copied, 





Mernop or Maxine Giazn 

The essential ingredients of the ancient Egyptian blue glaze were an alkali, a very small 
proportion of # copper compound for colouring purposes, a little calcium carbonate (a trace 
of ‘calcium’ is given in # partial analysis of a predynastic glaze (see p. 144) and 8-8%, of 
"lime" in a glaze of Roman date (see p. 144); both of these being almost certainly present 
originally as calemmm carbonate, which beeame converted into calcium silicate during 
heating), and a large proportion of silica. Since both powdered quartz and solid quartz 
are forms of silica, and since at a high temperature silica acta like an acid and attacks and 
combines with such substances as sodium carbonate, potassium carbonate, and calcium 
carbonate, if seemed likely that no further siliea would be required. A little silica might 
ilso be present in the alkali, since plant ashes contain this ingredient, as do also the poorer 
qualities of natron; for example four specimens of natron analysed contained respectively 
22 FT, TH%G,* and 9-694 of quartz sand. Also, since both plant ashes and natron 

' G, Brunton and G, Caton-Thompson, The Badarian Civilisation, U2. 

* G. Brunton, Qau and Hadari 1, 62. * Contained also a little clay. 

* Largely, but possibly not entirely, quart: sand. 
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contain a small proportion of ecaleinm carbonate (the four specimens of natron already 
referred to contaming (+9%, 1-3%, 1-4%, and 1-2° respectively), and since even quartz 
contains a very small proportion (a white quarts pebble analysed containing (-2%%), it was 
highly probable that no additional caletum carbonate would be needed. Experiments, 
therefore, were made with only alkali and malachite, and it was found that by strongly 
heating either potassium carbonate (the principal constituent of wood and ordinary plant 
ashes) or powdered natron, mixed with a small proportion of finely powdered malachite, 
on quartz pebbles, a beautiful blue glaze was obtained every time. The reaction wis not 
merely a fusing of the alkali and its coloration by means of the malachite, but the quartz 
was attacked by the alkali and, when the glazo was dissolved off, the surface of the pebbles 
was found to be much roughened underneath, the alkali having manifestly combined with 
some of the quartz, forming potassium or sodium silicate aceording to the nature of the 
alkali used. This has been noticed by Petrie, who says:! ‘ The fusion of the glaze on the stone 
partly dissolves the surface; and ewen after the glaze has been lost, its effect ean be seen by 
the surface having the appearance of water-worn marble or sugar candy’. 

In order to make quite sure that the addition of silica or calerum carbonate was not 
necessary, a Dumber of experiments were made by adding various proportions of finely- 
powdered limestone to the alkali and malachite mixture, and other experiments were made 
with both finely powdered limestone and finely powdered quarts, but there did not appear to 
be any advantage, and there was a serious disadvantage in that the additions—as was only 
to be expected—made the fusion more difficult, with the result, either that no glaze whatever 
was formed, or that any glaze produced was poor. 

Solid quartz having been suceessfully glazed, experiments were made with a view to 
glazing the powdered quartz base used for faience.? This, however, was found to be more 
difficult, and when the alkali and malachite mixture was applied directly to the moulded 
material the glaze was never good and often very poor and sometimes there was none at 
all, the glazing mixture sinking into the quartz and colouring it blue. At first it was thought 
that the unsatisfactory results might be due to the heat employed having been too strong, 
or to the quartz not having been powdered finely enough, and so the experiments were 
repeated at a lower temperature and with a much finer and therefore denser quartz powder; 
but the results were only very slightly better, Eventually, however, a good glaze was 
obtained by first glazing solid quartz, then chipping off the glaze and powdering it finely, 
and finally covering the moulded powdered-quartz object with the fine powder and heating. 
Tt is not suggested that this was precisely the method employed anciently, but it seems 
probable that the glaze mixture was firet fused in some manner and then powdered and used. 
Thus in deseribing an imperfeetly glazed object Quibell says: ‘a patch... is covered, not 
with smooth glaze like the rest of the figure, but with minute grains of blne frit, this must 
be due to imperfect firing and shows that the glaze was applied as a wash of ground frit. 
The game method is seen in the ushabtis of a far later period. Beek, as the result of his 
microscopical examination of Egyptian glazed objects, states that: * All the specimens from 
Egypt, except a few which I believe to have been imported, appear to have had an already 
made glaze or else the ingredients to make a glaze powdered up and applied to the surface, 
and then to have been fused'.! 

The modern method of glazing is first to make the glaze, when it not only looks like lumps 
of glass, but really is glass, though called ‘frit’, next to powder it very finely and mix the 
powder with water to the consistency of thin mud, which is kept stirred to prevent the 

* Petrie, loc, cit, ® For the method of making this see p: 158. 

* J. E. Quibell, The Ramesseum, 3. * Op. cait., 21. 
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powder separating out, and then either to dip the objects in the ‘mud’ or to run the liquid 
‘mud' over the surface, the objects being afterwards dried and fired. A similar process 
on & small seale is used by several of the modern forgers of faience at Kurnah. One parta- 
cular forger seen by the writer buys small Venetian blue glass beads, powders them very 
finely, adds a little water, and to the ‘mud’ formed then adds rock salt, which is done by 
leaving lumps of rock salt to dissolve slowly. The object to be glazed is dipped in the 
‘mud’, dried and fired, the crystallization of the salt on drying and before firing aiding the 
adhesion of the powdered glaze until 1t is fired. 

A few experiments were made with a view to glazing steatite, usmg the alkali and 
malachite mixture. Although the results were not very satisfactory, a glaze was obtained 
in several instances, though it was always green and not blue; whether this was due to the 
presence of iron compounds in the steatite, or to too high a temperature, was not deter- 
mined. 

Tt may be pointed out that whatever the precise details of the ancient method of glazng 
were, there can be little doubt that the firing was earried out in a closed chamber of some 
sort, thongh probably only a small one, since it seems impossible that this should have 
been done in an open fire with the objects to be glazed in contact with the fuel. The 
modern forgers of faience at Kurnah have evolved various ways of solving the difficulty: 
sometimes an earthenware pot is employed, sometimes a copper box, and sometimes a box 
of steatite, the objects in the latter case bemg stood on cubes of steatite.* 


Brxpinc Mupitum ror Bopy 

Animportant matter in connexion with faience is the manner in which the body material, 
which when dry has no coherence whatever, was held together while being shaped and 
glazed. That some bindmg snbstance was used in small amount seems incontrovertible. This 
is frequently stated to have been clay, though lime, silicate of soda, and organic materials, 
such as oil, fat, gum, or gine have all been suggested. These will now be considered, and it 
will be shown that some of them are impossible and others unlikely, and that the binding 
material employed was almost eertainly an alkali (probably matron), or salt. 


Clay 


The miscroseopic exammation docs not show the presence of any extraneous or added 
material of any kind, and although the chemical analysis gives 1-5°), of alomina as the mean 
of four specimens (see p. 145), this, in the form of clay, would not be nearly sufficient to 
render the quartz powder plastic, and it is almost certainly merely an impurity present 
in the quartz, alkah or sali used, or picked up during the grinding or manipulation, as are 
alzo the oxide of iron, the lime, and the magnesia found on analysis. With respect to clay, 
Burton says:* “After having tried many mixtures of the kind indicated by these analyses, 
I have been forced to the conclusion that the small amount of clay indicated by the per- 
centage of alumina found would be entirely msufticient to give a material that could be 
shaped by pottery methods , . ." and of an Kighteenth Dynasty shawabti-figure he examined 
he saye® that there was ‘no trace of any clay substance’. 


* Kindly communicated by Ahmed Eff. Fakhry, Inspector, Department of Antiquities, Luxor. The 
writer was shown only the copper box. 

* Op, cit, 005. Mer. Burton was closely connected with the ceramic industry. 

2 Op, ec., 6. 
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The use of lime has been suggested by Beck, who says:! ‘The core appears to be very 
nearly pure silica, has much the chemical composition of a silica brick, and is probably 
made in somewhat the same way. If powdered quartz crystals were mixed with about 2 per 
cent. of lime and then heated in a furnace, a vitreous mixture would be formed which would 
cement the whole together, and it has been found in practice that this amount of lime, when 
added in the form of milk of lime, is sufficient to bind the dried material together before 
firing. ... The analysis is practically the same as that given by Burton for Egyptian 
farence. I have examined some... . sections of siliea brick, and find that under certain 
conditions the quartz breaks and fuses in a manner extraordinarily similar to the faience. .. . 
One of the difficulties of this suggestion is that the lime and quartz would probably not fuse 
at a lower temperature than about 1,100° centigrade.’ Beck also says: ‘As the base of 
Egyptian fatence consists of quartz grains fused together with a little lime..." 

In addition to the difficulty to which Beck draws attention, namely the very high 
temperature required to fuse a mixture of carbonate of lime and quartz, there are other 
diffieulties ; for example, in the case of sand-lime bricks it is slaked lime and not carbonate 
of lime that is used, and, as explained elsewhere,* there ia no evidence that the Egyptians 
knew of lime before the Ptolemaie period; also when a sand-lime brick is examined it is 
seen that each grain of sand is surrounded by a thin film (probably consisting of silicate of 
lime), which is not the case with faience, the appearance of the two being totally different, 
and for the manufacture of sand-lime bricks a very considerable pressure (about 6 tonsa per 
square inch) is necessary for the moulding, after which a treatment with steam under 
pressure (120 to 200 pounds per square inch) in an autoclave is required, all of which would 
have been impossible in ancient Egypt. 

A number of experiments were made by the present writer, using both milk of lime (i.e. 
slaked lime and water) and powdered quicklime in varying proportions, ranging from 2°, to 
50/5, the mixture being heated to the highest temperature available, about 1000° C. In no 
case was there any cohesion or fusion, the mixture remaining in the original condition of a 
powder, though doubtless there would have been fusion ati a still higher temperature. 


Silicate of Soda 

This is suggested by Sana Ullah of the Indian Archaeological Survey,* who says that 
‘possibly silicate of soda ... was employed" for the flux. As will be shown, silicate of soda 
was the flux, but it was not used in that form, nor was it known to the ancients as a separate 
substance, The material employed was most probably natron or chloride of sodium (common 
salt), which produces silicate of sodium when heated with the quartz powder, 

Organie Materials 

With respect to the use of organie materials, such as oil, fat, gum, or glue, the writer 
thought at one time that there was possibly a small amount of evidence for their use, 
though this ‘was too slight to be in any way conelusive’.5 Thus in several instances, speci- 
mens of faisnce examined have shown a few small particles of black organic matter distri- 


i H.C. Beck, Report on Qan and Badari Beads, in Gou ond Badri, 1 (G. Brunton); also in Appendix I 


of The Zimbabwe Cullure (G. Caten-Thompeon). Mr. Beck has informed the writer that carbonate of lime 
and not quicklime or slaked lime is meant. 
? Notes on (laced Stones, Part [1, Glazed Quartz, 23. ® A. Lucas, op. cil., 72. 


* In Sir John Marshall, Wohenjooare and the Indus Civilization, nm, OST. 
® A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials, 1920, 34-5. 
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buted throughout the mass that conecivably might have been the remains of some such 
adhesive, and in a large number of specimens from the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, constituting 
one lot of shawabti figures, the body material showed an inner grey-coloured core surrounded 
by a zone of white. Under the microscope the grey core was seen to contain numbers of 
black particles, which were probably charred organic matter, and, on being strongly heated, 
this core became definitely lighter-coloured, though not white, It was suggested, therefore, 
that some organic adhesive might have been used for binding the quartz together, and that 
the dark centre was due to this not having been completely burned away; but it is equally 
possible that the white outer layer was intentional and waa the ‘special’ layer already 
deseribed (see p. 145), put on in order to prevent the dark grey of the body from affeeting 
the colour of the glaze, and that the grey may have been due to organic matter (accidentally 
present as an impurity, etther in the quartz or m the natron) having been charred, but not 
burned out, 

In order to test the value of organic materials as binders for quartz powder, a namber 
of experiments were made with gum and oil, both of which formed with the quartz a paste 
that could be moulded and modelled. The objects made with gum could not be removed 
from the moulds either when dry, when they were firmly cemented in, or after firing, as 
they were then too friable, and if modelled and fired, the gum burned out leaving the 
objects so friable and framle that it was impossible to handle them for glazing without 
breaking. The objects made with oil naturally did not dry, and therefore could not be 
removed from the moulds, and, whether moulded or modelled, after firing they were like 
those made with gum, so fragile that they could not be handled. Burton states:! ‘I have 
with considerable difficulty succeeded in making a few small glazed figures by this method, 
they are softer and more rotten m body than any Egyptian glazed objects 1 have ever 
handled", 

Alkalies 

The only alkalies known to the ancient Egyptians were (a) impure potassium or sodium 
carbonate im the form of plant ashes, and (5) sodium carbonate and bicarbonate in the form 
of natron; a simple addition of any of these would have been useless, as none of them is 
an adhesive, As, however, both potassium and sodium carbonate will combine chemically 
with quartz when strongly heated, forming potassium or sodium silicate, a large number 
of experiments were made with dry powdered natron and quartz powder, the latter obtained 
by grinding quartz pebbles very finely. The mixture was pressed with the fingers mto small 
ancient faie¢nce moulds made of red pottery ; these were heated in a small electric muffle furn- 
ace, the result being a coherent mass having varying degrees of hardness depending upon the 
proportion of natron present. With 2°, of natron the mass was so friable that it could not 
be removed from the mould without breaking; with 5°, of natron it approximated in 
fnability to much of the ancient white faience body-substance; with 10°, of natron it was 
slightly harder than ordinary faience, and with 20%, it was much harder. The experiments 
were repeated several times with substantially the same results. Natron, therefore, in the 
form of dry powder, added in the proportion of from about 5% to about 10% is a very 
effective binding agent, and may have been the one employed anciently. 

But although dry natron might have been employed for objects that were moulded, it 

certainly could not have been used for objects that were shaped by hand, Experimenta 
were therefore made with natron solution, and it was found that on account of the extreme 
fineness of the quartz powder any solution, even plain water, conferred on it a slight degree 


1 Op. eit, 699, 
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of plasticity, and that with a strong natron solution the plasticity was sufficient for the 
quartz to be made into a paste that with care might be fashioned into rough shapes, which, 
on partial drying, could be further shaped with a pointed instrument, and which when quite 
dry could be handled without damage and henee could be baked and glazed. 

But it may be asked, if such a substantial proportion of natron as 5 or 10%, were used, 
why is it that it has hitherto escaped notice, and why is it not disclosed by chemical analysis? 
The reasons are briefly as follows: Natron consists essentially of sodium carbonate, sodium 
bicarbonate, and chemically combined water (water of crystallization), but it always contains 
both sodium chloride (common salt) and sodium sulphate and sometimes in considerable 
amount, the particular natron employed for many of the experiments containing 24 My of 
the former and 10°, of the latter, When natron is strongly heated with quartz, the sodium 
ehloride largely disappears by volatilization; the sodium bicarbonate loses carbon dioxide 
and water and becomes converted into carbonate; the sodium carbonate (both that origimally 
present and that formed from the bicarbonate) combines with some of the quartz, forming 
sodium silicate and carbon dioxide, which latter escapes, together with the water of erystalli- 
zation and any moisture present. ‘The total loss (sodium chloride; carbon dioxide; combined 
water and moisture, the escape of which would account for the air-holes in the finished 
product) would generally amount to more than 70%, of the weight of natron used; thus for 
every 10 grammes of natron (supposing 10%, were used) not more than about 8 grammes of 
material would be left combined with every 100 grammes of quartz. Considering the very 
minute amount of the specimen taken for microscopical examination, it is no wonder that 
such @ small proportion of sodium silicate (which is without colour or other conspicuous 
characteristic) should escape notice. In the chemical analysis the siliea part of the sodium 
silicate, which is derived from and is identical with the quartz, cannot he separated or 
distinguished from it; it is, therefore, necessarily reported with it, and any small proportion 
Of sodiam found is reported as ‘sodinm oxide’ or ‘alkali’. 

The experiments referred to were made probably some time during 1991 or 1992, the 
results being communicated to and shown to friends at the time, but they were first published 
in 1933.1 Recently the writer found that he had been forestalled some forty years ago, 
when analyses were made in the Museum of Practical Geology, London, which showed that 
the white body of faience was ‘composed of fine sand cemented by silicate of soda. The 
s0da was probably introduced in the form of carbonate (derived, perhaps from the Natron 
Lakes), and, having been mingled with the sand, the mixture was moulded, fired and glazed." 


Salt (Sodiwm Chloride) 

This, ike natron, will act asa binder for the quartz powder, and 1t 1s used for this purpose 
by the modern forgers of farence at Kurnah. That it is incorporated into the glazing mixture 
has already been mentioned (see p. 156), but tt is also used with the body-material. As the 
result of a number of experiments, the writer has found that when salt 1s mixed dry with 
powdered quartz, put into moulds and strongly heated, the greater part of the salt disappears 
by volatilization, but sufficient combines with the quartz (forming sodium silicate) to bind 
it together. Also, when a strong solution of salt is mixed in the nght proportion with 
powdered quartz, this can be shaped by hand or by simple pottery methods, and when dried, 
the erystalhzation of the salt by holding the quartz powder together imparts to tt sufficient 

T A. Lucas, Ancient Egypticn Materials and Industries about 1350 n.c,, in The Analyst, 1033, 657, 


* Anon., Handbook to the Collection of British Pottery in the Museum of Practical Geology, London 
(1893), 37-8, 
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solidity to enable the mass to be handled for glazing. After firing at a high temperature 
no evidence of salt can be found on analysis, 


Ii. Glazed Ware in India 
FarmscH 

Sir John Marshall writes:! ‘Faience, which resembled the faience of Mesopotamia, 
Minoan Greece, and Egypt, but which has preserved its colours less brilliantly than in 
Egypt, was a soft and friable paste, sometimes made of powdered steatite,* usually white 
in colour and coated with a blue, green or white vitreous glaze’. 

Dr. Mackay writes:* * Faience ware is found in both the Intermediate and Late levels at 
Mohenjo-daro and it will probably also be found in the arly levels when we get down to 
them’. Also he describes the body-material as ‘white or greyish paste coated with a glaze. 
This paste is granular in appearance and sometimes contains black specks which may be 
the carbonized remains of an adhesive that it was sometimes found necessary to introduce 
to hold the paste together before it was dipped in or painted with the glaze and fired," 
Faience was ‘just as common’ at Harappa as il was at Mohenjo-daro.’ In another place 
Dr. Mackay writes:* ‘True faience is aleo well known and consists of a base of powdered 
quartz mixed with some binding material, perhaps natron and coated with a glaze’. 

Mr, Sana Ullah says’ that microscopic examination ‘reveals a compact granular structure 
composed of granular quartz grains bound together with a transparent cement. Its chemical 
analysis shows also that silica is the chief constituent forming about 0 per cent. of the total 
amount. From these facts it may be inferred that the original paste was composed of finely 
crushed quartz or pure white sand, a glassy flux and a colouring matter if necessary.’ He 
also says’ that for the flux ‘possibly silicate of soda... was employed . . . and served to 
impart the desired property to the wet paste’. Further that ‘The light red variety was 
prepared by the addition of red ochre to the raw paste’® Also ‘The hollow objecta were 
moulded on cores of sand, which was tied up in some fabric and raked out after firing. 
Impressions of the fabric, as well as remains of the sandy core, have been found in several 
specimens.” 

Mackay states that ‘Another common material was a vitreous paste composed of quartz 
and a glaze mixed together and fired at a high temperature. This process results ina material 
with o firm smooth surface and interior, which though not possessing the glossy surface 
of faience, is stronger and more compact in every way™... At Mohenjo-daro it occurs as 
commonly as faience™... In Egypt a very similar material to that found at Mohenjo-daro 
was commonly used in the twenty-sixth dynasty... . For the present therefore we may 
surmise that this vitreous paste was an Indian invention and that it very slowly spread 
from that country." Of one particular specimen Mackay writes: ‘ The outward resemblance 
of this fragment to an opaque glass is very close... . But the granular nature of its paste 
proves it definitely not to be glass. And again: *. . . this:material, which to the casual eve 
resembles an opaque glass..." Three analyses are given of this ‘vitreous paste’ and two 

| Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civiliaation, 1, 32. 


* Powdered steatite is not faience, even if glazed. A.L. 7 In Marshall, op. cif, 205, 
* Op. cit, F76-7, * Gp. oit., S30, * The Indus Civilisation, 109. 
* In Marshall, op. e., 1, 6868-7. ® Op, ci., OST. 


° In Marshall, foc. cit. Reisner found a similar condition at Kerma (2. A. Reigner, Excavations at 
Avermet, V-v, 137-8). 
1 The Indus Civilisation, 169. 1 Tn Marshall, op. cit., n, 582. 
“ In Marshall, op. cit., 1, 576, “In Marshall, op. crt. m, 582, 
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further analyses of what is called ‘faience’, but which, judging from the composition, and 
particularly from the presence of oxide of copper, cannot be ordinary faience, and therefore 
most probably represents the same material as the other three, all of them being apparently 
what the present writer has called ‘glassy faience (Variant E)’ or ‘imperfect glass’ (see 
p. 147). The analyses are as follows: 














I | 2 8 | d | 5 

_|_ % % | ed) 
Silica. S81 | 850 84-7 R08 Ole 
Alumina . 32 +.) 2.4 
Oxide of iron 18 | 6-7 | 6-3 Ono 12 
fie iy L-3 1-7 Id 0-9 3 

Magnesia . rit C4, tr. tr tr. 
Alknlios . 50 27 5-5 41 21 

Oxide of copper i ra 1 0-5 2. 

Oxide of manganese ™ - tr. 

Loews on ignition 1-5 ab 12 e+ | see 
00-0 ee. 100-4 | 100-1 10041 LO 


From Marshall, op. cit.: Nos. 1, 2, p. 5T4; No. 3, p. 575; Nos. 4, 5, p. G80. The analyses ore given to 
two places of decimals, but for comparison with the Egyptian material, the present writer haa shown only 
one place, 

Analyses Nos. 1,4, 5 are by Sana Ullah: Nos, 2, 3 by Dr. Hamid. No. 1: in another place (p. G59) 
where the analysis is repeated, the alkali is given os soda 4-5, and potash 0-79). 

Dr. Mackay kindly supplied the writer with 23 specimens of what are marked ‘Faience’, 
the dates of which are stated to ‘range from 2750 s.c, down to 8000 B.c, and perhaps earlier’. 
These have been examined with the following results: 


Ordinary Faience 

There ie only one specimen (A. 65) of ordinary faience; it is a small curved fragment, 
probably part of a small vase. The body-material is finely powdered quartz, almost white 
in colour and fairly friable: the outside is covered with a very thin glaze, now white and 
slightly iridescent, ornamented with three narrow, raised, convex stripes of a light-brown 
colour, which, however, may have been black origmally, since on two of them there are 
tiny black specks and patches and larger black patches on the third: the inner surface 
shows no signs of having been glaxedl. 


Faience with Hard Blue or Green Body (Variant D) 

There are three specimens, which are as follows: 

Dk. 2668, This is a small, shghtly curved fragment of what may have been a small 
vase: the body-material consists of hard, fine, granular quarts of a light-green colour, the 
outer surface of which is coated with a friable light-yellowish material ornamented with 
yellowish-brown lines, with here and there, especially on the lines, tiny particles of what 
looks like glaze. The whole of the outer coating is believed to be a decomposed glaze.' 
The inner surface is greenish, and shows no signs of haying been glazed. 

Dk. 2760 (a). This is 8 narrow tubular bead. The body-material is hard and of a bluish- 
green colour and consists essentially of fine granular quartz; on the outside there are the 
remains of a green glane. 

1 See Hy. 5535; Dk. 2764; Dk. 2760 (b) and Dk. 2760 (c). 
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Hv. 4370. Thisis.asmall curved fragment of asmall vase. The body-material was originally 
finely powdered, fairly friable, white quartz, but the greater part of it, except the extreme 
inner portion, is now hard and of a light-blue colour, the quartz apparently having been 
penetrated by the glaze from the outside, almost, though not quite, through to the inside 
surface. The outside is coated with a bluish-green glaze and the inside with patches of a 
greenish glaze. 





Glassy Faience (Variant E) 

There are eleven specimens, as under: 

Ten of the specimens, being all except one (Hv. 5535), are alike, and consist of a hard, 
fine, granular, well-graded quartzose material of a uniform bluish-green colour throughout, 
with no separate glaze, In five cases the outer surface is definitely glossy, while in the other 
five the surface ts matt, with some slight indication that it may have been glossy originally. 
The hardness of the material is about 5 on Mohs’ seale* and it scratches glass: in one 
specimen (Hy. 6180) after treatment with hydrofluoric acid and evaporation to dryness, the 
resiiue amounted to 11-7%,,9 88-38%, therefore being quartz, which disappeared in the form 
of volatile silicon thoride. 

Hr. 3535, This, whieh is a turquoise-blue colour and breaks with a slight conchoidal 
fracture, looks much more like glass than the other ten, and, although still granular, is 
markedly less so than the others; it is covered on both sides with a thin, light-yellow layer 
of granular material. The specific gravity is 2-55 and the hardness on Mohs’ seale 
6:5 to 7° it seratehes glass and is not scratched by steel; after treatment with hydrofluoric 
acid the residue was 8%," which means that 92°%, was quartz that disappeared as volatile 
silicon fluoride, When examined microscopically, the material is seen to consist of a compact 
mass of irregularly shaped grains of quartz cemented together with about 35%, of glass 
matrix, that is to say it is an imperfect glass, as already described,-and with additional 
alkali the material would have been a normal glass. The yellowish outer coating has a 
similar composition to the blue, of which it is probably a decomposition product. This 
specimen is a stage farther removed from ordinary fsivnee and a stage nearer normal glass 
than the other ten specimens. 


GLAZED STHATITE 

There are two specimens of this, one a large barrel-head and the other a small piece of 
what may have been o very small vase. 

Dm. 46, The body material is very hard, but ean just be seratehed by steel; it has 
originally been coated on the outside with a blue glaze, which has largely decomposed and 
become brown, though small patches of the blue still remain in parts. The specific gravity 
is 24.2 The residue after treatment with hydrofluoric acid and evaporation amounts to 
60%. and the material cannot, therefore, be quartz. 

Sd. 1823. The body-material is white, compact, and fairly friable. One side is decorated 
with irregular brown stripes, which are slightly glossy, whereas the white ground between 
the stripes is not glossy ; the other side is entirely brown with a slight glossiness in parts, 


1B. 15; B, 603; Dk. 1443: Dk. 2898: Die. $215; Dk. no number; Hv. 320; Hv. 4563: Hy. 5255; 
Hy. $535; Hy. 6130. 

* Kindly determined by Mr. RB. E. Gubbins, Geological Survey, Cairo. 

" Kindly determined by Mr. L. F. McCallum, F.LC., Chemical Department, Cairo. 

* See Dk. 2668; Dk. 2704: Dk. 2760 (6) and Dk. 2700 (6%, 
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MiscetLaxgeous Uncnassiviep Marerrars 

Dk. 2764. This is a homogeneous material of a light-yellow colour, which when examined 
microscopically is seen to consist essentially of quartz. The apparent specific gravity is 
2-00, and when treated with hydrofluoric acid and evaporated to dryness the residue is 
5-79," henee 943%, was quartz that disappeared as volatile silicon fluoride, This resembles 
very much the light-yellow outside layer of Dk. 2668 and the outer coating of Hy. 5584, 
and it seems probable that originally it was the material called above ‘glassy faience 
(Variant E)* or ‘imperfect glass’ that has decomposed. 

Dk. 2760 (b) and (c). The first of these specimens is a small ball-bead and the second a 
small narrow tubular bead. Both are alike and are practically identical with Dk. 2764; 
they consist essentially of finely powdered quartz. It is suggested that both specimens 
were originally either faience, Variant D, or glassy faience, Variant FE. 

Dm, 250, Sd. 1495, and Vs. 1427. These are all alike, and are parts of small vases or 
erucibles. They are not faience, or any variant of faience, or imperfect glass; they consist 
of an artificial and not a natural material; they are very light in weight, and almost white 
in colour, and resemble bone ash, Chemical tests being applied, it was found that one 
contained a trace of a copper compound (the other two were not tested for copper), and 
that all three contained phosphate. When treated with hydrofluoric acid and evaporated 
to dryness, One of the specimens left a residue of 62-7°% :* thus they are not quartz, & fact 
which is also established by the microscopic examination. Without a complete chemical 
analysis, which has not yet been possible, the nature of the material cannot be stated, 
but it is tentatively suggested that it may be or may contain bone ash. 


Guazep Porrery 

Mackay states that ‘the earliest examples of glazed pottery have been found at Mohenjo- 
daro’,? and again,’ ... two fragments of great technical mterest; they are the only examples 
of glazed pottery that have as yet been found at Mohenjo-daro."* One of these specimens 
is stated® to be a pottery bead: ‘This bead has a pottery base overlaid with two coloured 
glazes.” The glaze and the technique of the glazing have been deseribed by Dr. H. J. 
Plenderleith of the British Museum Research Laboratory," and analyses both of the body- 
material and of the glaze, made by Dr. Hamid,’ are as follows: 


o 
Silica =. 7L1 | 803 
Alumina . thet | ng 
Oxide of iron 1i-8 
Lime  .« , ; 1:5 24 
Magnesia . . : 1-6 Cet 
Soda \3:8 i 
Potash : : | , nil 
Loss on ignition . 1-7 2-1 


The analyses are given to two places of decimals, but to make them comparable with the other analyses 
the present writer has only shown one place. 

! Kindly determined by Mr. R. E. Gubbins, Geological Survey, Cairo. 

* Kindly determined by Mr. L. FL McCallum, Chemical Department, Cairo. 


" In Marshall, ep. eit., 591. * Gp, etl., 366. * Op, eit., 516, S77. 
* Note on Glazed Pottery, in Marshall, op, eit., 1, 602-3, * Op. cil, 578. 
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Ill. Glazed Ware in Mesopotamia 

Dr, Mackay writes: ‘The glazing of beads and other objects made of faiencet was certainly 
practised in very early times in Mesopotamia, for a number of faience articles were found 
at Jemdet Nasr near Kish.... The date of the site... is still open to question, but there 
ean be no doubt that is as old as, if not older than, the pre-Dynastic period of Eeypt. 
I would myself date it as early as 4000 #.0., 1f not some time before that."* And again: “The 
fact that faience was common at Jemdet Nasr, which up to the present is the earliest site 
that has been excavated there and which from the nature of its painted pottery appears 
to be of a date prior to the pre-Dynastic period of Egypt, suggests indeed that the Egyptians 
borrowed the craft either from Mesopotamia or Elam.™ 

In his published account of Jemdet Nasr, Mackay says very little about faience, namely,? 
“The beads that were found are of the following materials: glaze’... Both this shape and 
# form of bead with both sides flattened were carried out in glaze ...* The two emallest 
of these amulets are made of glazed paste... One seal is of glaze...’ The art of glazing 
was practised; and beads made of this material... The art of glazing beads and other 
amall objects seems, however, to have been common to both places’ (i.e. Jemdet Nasr 

With regard to the dating of the Egyptian Predynastie period, it may be pointed out 
that Sequence Date 31, to which Petrie assigns the earliest faience (see p. 141), is the early 
part of the Middle Predynastie period and henee, even on the lower dating of Meyer and 
Breasted, almost certainly well before 4000 8.c. 

C. L. Woolley (now Sir Leonard Woolley) makes no mention of fatence in the Index 
of his The Royal Cemetery, but in a chapter dealing with beads it is stated (1, 369) that 
‘In the Predynastic Cemetery . . . glazed frit is used, but is not common (18 cages)... 
amd that “In the Sargonid period... glazed frit is not infrequent... .". 


The following tabular statement shows briefly the earliest dates at present known for 
the several kinds of glazed ware In Egypt, India, and Mesopotamia respectively: 
















Egypt | India = | 0 Mesopotamia 

Glazed steatite Badarian, ¢. S00 Bc. WASTo eo." | Doubtful" 
Faience (glazed powdered | Predynastic, 8.D. 31, before + oo | demedet Nasr, ¢, 4000 

quartz) 4000 Bc. Agus 
Red faience (Variant C) | XVIEth Dyn., ¢. 1680-1350 wc. so wa |hodets 
Faience with hand blus or | XXth-NXVIth Dyns., c. 1200-525 — oe 

green body (Variant D) | £0. 

Glassy faience (Variant E) | XXVIth Dyn., ¢. 063-525 nc. See ira 
Glazed solid quarts Predynastic, §.D, 48, before » oa? | Possibly ¢. 2750 2.0." 
Glazed pottery Arab period. after #40 a.p." = ie 1000-600 n.0. 


* Tt waa not faience that was clazed, but powdered quartz, the result after glazing being faience. 
= In Marshall, op, eif,, STO-S0, | 
* E. Mackay, Report on Excavations at Jemdet Nasr, Irag, 272-4; 231, 290, 201, 
* Seo p. 142. | 
* See olao H.C, Beck, Notes on Glazed Stones, Part 1, Glazed Steatile, in Ancient Egypt and the Eaat, 1034, 
uo, 77-83. "H. C. Beck, ep. cit., Pari 1. 76-7, 
' ALC, Bock, Males on Glazed Stones, Part I, Glazed Quarts, in Ancient fgypt ond the Eos!, 1995, 19, 21. 
* H.C. Beck, op. cit, Part IT, 19-33, | 
" Exclusive of imported ware of foreign origin found in Egypt. 


A MAGICAL OSTRACON 
By ALAN W. SHORTER 
With Plates viii, ix 


THe fine ostracon reproduced on Pl. ix is in the possession of Mr. E. Armytage, who has 
Mat ously given me permission to publish it. It measures § in.» 5 in., and bears on tho 
obverse nine lines of hieratic text written j in clear hand in black ink, with ‘verse-poimite’ 
marked in red. The handwriting dates the ostracon to the Nineteenth or Twentieth 
Dynasty. Provenanee is unknown, but we may not be far wrong in suggesting that it was 
Dér el-Medinah, where a large number of ostraca have been found in recent years. 





CONTENTS 


The text consists of two spells, the first of which is directed against a person described 
as an ox-herd or cattle-farmer. In this spell the magician, after stating that his enemy will 
fall a victim to the horns of one of his own beasts, and that the goda Month and Sith will 
attack him, declares that he himself is immune from any attack from the victim, through 
identification with the gods Month and Osiris, He passes on to a manual rite, accompanied 
by invocation to the Sun-god, which will put his enemy completely in his power, and con- 
eludes by stating that he will dismember him like a sacrificial ox, and eat his flesh. In the 
second spell the magician declares that he will change himeelf into a fly and enter the belly 
of iis victim, eausing him such intense agony that he will be contorted with pain. He 
concludes with a declaration that he himeelf is in excellent ease. 

Although the text presents certain difficulties the general sense is perfeetly clear, and pro- 
vides a new and extremely interesting form of spell.* The most striking passuge, in my 
opinion, is the magician’s method of countering un attack from his victim which may prove 
fatal (see Note 7). 

TRANSLATION 

(1) Another «pell:" (for) smiting a man. 0 whoever it is that comes for me,* if he is an ox-herd* 
he shall taste his horn when [he] fights [against him (*)}.* (2) Month is come® that he may grasp thy 
horn!" Séth is come that he may smite (thee)! If thou seizest my foot I am Month! if thou sliyest 
me (3) Tam Osiris!’ O Re!* O Atam! O all ye other (7%) gods!” I take earth (%)!° in my right 
hand and drop it into my (4) left hand.” Isay: ‘Come to me, Month, lord of the day! Come that 
thou mayest put N. born of N. into my hand like an iif-insect (7)* (5) in the mouth of “hy-birds! 
Stand thou still! Where art thou? Iam Month whom the gods adore. I will sever thy bones and 
eat thy flesh, (6) I will take away thy strong arm™ and it shall be put in my hand.” To be recited 
over the earth (?) upon thy hand. 

Another spell, Stand thou still, whoever comes! Tam one that enters (7) the bed (#) and comes 
forth upon the ground, a great fighter (¥)"’ Stand thou still!’ Where art thou regarding me ?™ 
I will enter thy belly as a fly“ and (8) behold thy belly m its interior. I will make thy face become 
the hack of thy head,*' and the front of thy foot hecome thy heel. Thy speech® profits not, it is 


° Seles to Professors Blackman and Glinville, with whom I have briefly discussed this text, for 
| suggestions, and to Professor Gunn for furtier valuable comments-of which I have made uae. 
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not heard. (8) Thy limbs shall be weary and thy knee shall be painful. (But) I (myself) stand up!* 
1 am Horus son of Isis, and I come forth™ on my feet! 


CoMMENTARY 

1, ¥ has been written by mistake for —. 

9. Either ‘comes against me’ or, more probably, ‘comes for me’, t.e. to fetch me. For the 
latter meaning of the preposition r, especially used-in a hostile sense of the dead coming to 
fetch away the living, see de Buck, Griffith Studies, 57-3.* 

3. The m of equivalence has dropped out before mnk. This clause must be subordinate, 
describing the adversary, ie. ‘if he is an ox-herd’ or possibly ‘cattle-farmer’. For mnh 
‘lad’, a term applied to labourers ete., see Wh., 1, 88. See also Spiegelberg, ZAS, 59, 109,* 
where he renders the word by ‘Pachter’, and Gardiner, Chester Beatty Pap. v, rt. 5, T and 
vs. 1, 2.* In the last-mentioned instance Gardiner renders ‘tenant-farmers’. 

4. For the expression ‘to taste the horn of an ox’, te. to be gored, see Wh., v, 444. A 
small portion of text is missing at the end of this line, where the edge of the ostracon is 
broken, and it is possible, therefore, to understand the Egyptian In two ways: 

(1) restore — r-f at the end of the line, and translate ‘the taste of his (an ox’s) horn 

shall fight against him’. 

(2) understand dp as a mistake for dp.j, and restore the suffix -f (perhaps -f rf?) after 
the, translating: ‘He shall taste his (an ox's) horn when [he] (the ox) fights [against 
him ( ?)]’. 

Of the two alternatives (1) seems to be a forced expression, and (2) more natural and there- 
fore more probable. The possessive suflix +f attached to db takes up the preceding plural 
kew as & singular. 

5. dw (as again after St%) is Old Perfective. Month is probably invoked simply as the 
cod of battle, and as therefore useful as a protector against hostile assaults, rather than be- 
cause, as possessing a bull-cult, he would be suitable to deal with an ox-herd or cattle- 
farmer. 

6. “thy horn’, This may be understood in two ways: 

(1) by taking the text as it stands, in which case the word ‘horn’ must be used im a non- 
literal sense, applied to the ox-herd himself. He is himself to be treated as an ox 
doomed to slaughter (see below, note 14). 

(2) by emending -f for -k, when we must translate: ‘Month is come to grasp his (t.e. the 
ox's) horn; Séth is come to smite (or “ drive") him’, i.e. the two gods goad the bull 
to make the attack described in line 1 of the spell. 

7. Restore ¢ 3 wi after hdb, where the edge of the ostracon is broken. The writing with b 
at the end of fdb is strange, but not unlikely, in view of this seribe's habit of making 6 very 
large and writing a sign within it (see db in limes 1 and 2). The foot of the 6 here is quite 
clear. If the enemy only attacks a member of the magician’s body the magician is able to 
repulse him by invoking the war-god Month. But if the adversary goes so far as actually 
to slay him, the only god who can help him is Osiris, the god of the realms of the dead, 
who himself was enabled by magic to triumph over the death inflicted upon him by his 
brother Séth. Osiria is thus expressly equated with triumph over death. An interesting 
passage, 

8. The speaker now begins the invocation to the gods which accompanies and at the 
sume time describes the manual act. 

%. The word isw (here written twice) does not appear in the Wérterbuch, nor have I been 

* | owe these references to the kindness of Professor A. M. Blackman. 
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able to find it in other glossaries. A possible guess would seem to be that the expression 
d iste isw nfrw covers a number of, if not all, the gods. Otherwise it must be taken as a 
divine name, *O Tsw, Tsw of the gods (?7)".* 

10. No word written thus appears in the dictionaries, but the writing suggests a con- 
nexion with &. ~ 7 ictn ‘ground’, ‘earth’, of whieh it may possibly be a miswriting, and 
we may not be far wrong in suggesting that ‘earth’, ‘clay’, or some such substance is meant. 
We may compare the writing &,e--%) for tw ‘dog’ (Gardiner, Late-Kgyptian Stories, 
p. 6, L. 14, with note d), which would seem to be the converse error! 

11. In the manual rite the object represents the enemy, and by dropping it into his left 
hand the magician shows what he wishes to happen, i.¢. that his enemy may be ‘placed m 
his hand". 

12. itt isu word which does not oceur in the Worterbuch. The group py is obviously 
a mistake for the determinative ¥¢ alone. Bird-signs are sometimes used as determinatives 
for insects (as ¢.g. in (ff below), and the iff must be an inseet which is gobbled up by the 
duj-birds.+ In the same way in which the inseet is snapped up by their beaks, the magician 
wishes his enemy to be placed in his hand. For the ‘hy-bird see Wb., 1, 224, and references 
there given. The species has not been identified, but Griffith in the Stela of Naun, L 19 
(JEA, 13, 199), translated ‘roasting-birds (?)", connecting the name with h ‘brazier’, ete. 

18. Or ‘Stand thon still, where (or wherever) thou art"? 

14. The fate of the victim is described aa if he is a bull being eut up by the butchers, 
4 poetic punishment since his livelihood depends on eattle! Hence /pé (1. 6), which, applied 
to a human being and written as here with + determinative, means ‘strong arm’ or 
‘strength of arm’, probably here has also the literal meaning of ‘foreleg’. We are re- 
minded of the many Egyptian paintings and seulptures showing butchers at work, in whieh 
a foreleg is separated from the carcase and removed for use in the'offering-rituals. 

15. The preposition m has been omitted from the text after di-tu-f. The addition of the 
2nd pers. sing. suffix after dria is of course a mistake, 

1G. These words conclude and sum up the foregoing spell by stating that it 1s to be 
recited over the earth (?) held in the magician’s hand, as described above in Il. #4. 

17. The precise meaning of this passage is not entirely clear. The word following m at 
the beginning of |. 7 is apparently a muddled writing of | 6 ddr bed’ (1Vb., rv, 302. Or 
possibly ddrt ‘sleeping-quarters’, ibid. ?), The word after pr can only be a writing of & 5, | , 
sitw, ecu, ‘ground’, ‘floor’, and in order to make sense the preposition /ir ‘upon’ must 
be supplied. But the following word may be transeribed from the hieratic in two Ways: 
(1) % x. (2) go. In favour of (1) is the fact that the long sign is more likely to represent 
3 than s, bemg less often employed for ¢ than the form with the two erogs-strokes. The 
« will then be for =. In favour of (2) 1s perhaps a greater resemblance of the second sign 
to the seated man than tos. If (1) is read it is possible to translate ‘a great one who makes 
war’, ic. ‘a great (or fierce) fighter’. If (2) 1 adopted the words may be construed in several 
ways: ‘a man who fights’ (describing the magician) ; ‘and comes forth upon 4 man's floor, 
a fighter’; ‘enters the bed and comes forth upon the floor of a man who fights 7 At any 
tate the passage us a whole seems to refer to the magician’s power of turning himself into an 
insect, as described later on, in which form he is able to gain entrance to the victim's room. 
By the expression pr hr arto it is apparently meant that the insect is able to come out of 

* There was a divine being Ys(w?) worshipped at Edfu. See Engelbach, nn. Serv,, 22, 156 ff.; 23, 183, 
186. 

+ See the verb if a ‘to fly” (or similar meaning), given in Wh..1, 151, with which our word is possibly 
connected, ie. a ‘flying’ or ‘fluttering’ thing, an Insect of some sort > 
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the victim's bed and leave the room by crawling on the ground, under the door, This 
is probable, since the antithesis between tk and pr suggests that we have here the usual 
claim, made in Egyptian religious texts with such tedions frequency, that the speaker is 
able both to come into and to go out of some place, te. has complete freedom of action. 
Here the ides is that the victim is nowhere safe from the magician. 

15. Evidently a writing of ik ‘stand thon still!’, as above. 

19. rican only mean ‘regarding me’, ‘in relation to me’, te. whether le is near to or 
far from the speaker. Again we may possibly translate: ‘where (or wherever) thou art 
regarding (or “in relation to”) me’. 

20. m has dropped out before At-k. It is far more probable that ¢ff ‘fly’ is meant than 
fy ‘bee’, since the former could gain entry through person's mouth much more easily. 
For writings of these two words with a bird-sign as determinative see Wh., 1, 182. The 
remainder of our text describes the physical sufferings which the magician, now inside the 
stomach of the victim in the form of o fly, is able to inflict upon him. The idea in mind is 
probably that of the effects of a poisoning of some kind, and the serewing round of the 
victim's head and feet are the contortions which sufferers from acute poisoning are wont 
to perform. 

21. Lit. ‘the parts of the back of thy head", or simply ‘thy back parts’. The victim's 
head is twisted completely round in his agony, and, as stated in the next clause, his foot 
is alsa, 

22. By ‘speech’ is probably meant magical utterances which the victim may use on his 
own behalf, perhaps against the magician. 

23. The spell closes with an‘emphatic declaration that, while the vietim is racked with 
pain and altogether in a sorry state, the magician, identified with Horus son of Isis, is in full 
command of his faculties, 

24. J.e. from the belly of the victim? 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE RAMESSIDE TOMB-ROBBERIES 
By J. CAPART, A. H. GARDINER, any B. vax pe WALLE 
With Plates x to xvi 


Tue history of Egyptology has been rich in sensational discoveries, and on many oceasions 
scholars have been thrilled by the sudden emergence of some tomb or papyrus believed to 
be lost beyond recall. Tt may be doubted, however, whether the annals of our science will 
ever point back to a literary find of greater interest than that to which the present article 
is devoted, Our lamented friend Professor Peet, when Editor of this ournal, published im it 
an essay" bearing a title only slightly different from that here chosen. Little could he have 
imagined that the missing upper half of the well-known Amberst papyrus, his greatest 
favourite among all the Tomb-robberies series, would ever again see the light of day, and it 
is for that reason that Professor Capart, the fortunate discoverer, has desired that the editio 
princeps of the completed text should appear in Peet's own periocdieal, A provisional trans- 
lation has been published elsewhere,* but it was necessary that a earefal philological study 
should follow in due course, and for that purpose M. Capart enlisted the support of Dr. Alan 
Gardiner. He for his part has found hardly anything to alter in the excellent transcription 
made by M. Capart and M. yan de Walle of the Papyrus Leopold 1, as the newly discovered 
manuscript is to be called, but it seemed desirable to append the complementary text from 
the Amberst papyrus itself. Professor Peet had been very successful in rearranging the frag- 
ments of the first page of this, and the text given in his book® has stood us in good stead, 
though a few minor corrections have been rendered possible hy photographs kindly furnished 
by the authorities of the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York as well as by inspection of 
the original there. ‘To make assurance doubly sure, Dr. Cerny has been kind enough to check 
over the Plates of transcription accompanying this article (Pls. xii-xvi), for the excellent 
appearance of which we are deeply indebted to Mr. H.W. Fairman. The photographie repro- 
ductions (Pls. x, xi) comprize only the newly discovered tops of the pages, 

At the outset let M. Capart be allowed to describe the discovery in his own words.* 

On Tuesday the 5th February of this year I arrived early at the Musées Royaux d'Art 
et d Histoire du Cinqnantenaire, knowing that | was going to find there some antiquities 
which His Majesty King Leopold UT bad graciously commanded to be handed over to our 
Keyptian department. These consisted of a number of objecta brought fram the Valley of 
the Nile by the Duke of Brabant, the future Leopold U1, at the time of his travels in 1854 and 
in 1862-1863, I reealled having summarily examined them some years ago in a glass ease 
in the Palace of Brussels, and I knew that they consisted of statuettes of faienee, of bronze 
figures of gods, and especially of a remarkable plaque of inlaid bronze which had once been 
attached to a piece of furniture. I was naturally very glad to be thos able to add to our 
archaeological collections a number of specimens of which several would fill gaps, but I was 

* Fresh light on the Tomb-Robberies of the Twentieth Dynasty at Thebes, in JRA 11, 37, 162. 

* By J. Capart in Chronique d’ Egypte 10, 215 .; also in Bulleting det! Académie royule de Belpique, 1935, 
pp. 49-55, and C..R. doadémie des Inser, ef Beller-Lettres, Paris, 1935, pp. 121 ff, 

* The Great Tomb-Robberics of the Twentieth Egyptian Dynasty (henceforth quoted in the notes and com- 
mentary simply as Peet), Pls. IV and V. * Le Flambeau, March, 1935, 
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far from expecting that this collection of antiquities held in reserve for me a discovery of 
such exceptional interest. a. 

‘My attention was in due course drawn to a small wooden figure that Thad not noticed 
previously. It was a funerary statuette of rough workmanship, with a painted inscription 
giving the name of Khay, superintendent of works and royal scribe im the temple of the king. 
Usually these hollow figures, standing upright on a pedestal, serve as receptacles for funerary 
papyri. The pedestal of the specimen in question had disappeared, and a piece of clearly 
ancient textile appeared on the outside, Was anything else in the cavity? I slowly drew ont 
the rag and saw revealed a roll of papyrus a good twenty centimetres in height, and appearing 
to be in a remarkable state of preservation. Two tiny fragments allowed some large hieratic 
handwriting to be seen. My first impression was that we had here a funerary papyrus, and 
I postponed till the afternoon the task of following up my discovery. The moment having 
arrived, I began by raising the outer fold of the roll with the point of a knife. My readers will 
understand the peculiar sensation which came over me as I read aloud, for the benefit of those 
present, the date of Year 16 of Ramesses IX (¢, 1126 n.c.). This year is famous in the annals 
of Egyptology. It is that of the celebrated Abbott Papyrus, which has been in the British 
Museum since 1857. Had we found a new piece to add to the dossier of which the Abbott 
Papyrus ia the principal document ? 

‘The preparatory operations were not lengthy. The roll was placed upon thick leaves 
of blotting-paper moistened with clean water. Soon the first layer had absorbed sufficient 
moisture to enable it to be unrolled without risk. Already the first signs of the second page 
appeared, and I read some words or rather attempted to grasp some sentences, impatient to 
ascertain the tenor of the text. Suddenly I recognized the cartouches of the king Bekhemri- 
shedtawi, son of Ré, Sebkemsaf. I then had brought from the Library the catalogue of Lord 
Amberst’s papyri as edited by Professor Newberry, One can judge my surprise, indeed my 
stupefaction, as a single glance at one of the plates of the catalogue revealed the fact that 
the lower edge of the new papyrus fitted exactly the upper edge of the Amberst, and that 
where the latter showed only fragments of signs, the piece that we were in course of unrolling 
gave their missing portions, 

‘The unrolling was accomplished without mishap and yielded four fine pages in which, 
apart from the beginning, there was no lacuna whatsoever. Before the end of the week the 
papyrus was mounted and photographed, and by the following Monday, with the help of my 
former pupil, M. Baudouimn van de Walle, T had completed the transcription, The broken 
passages at the commencement were easy to restore, for the perzons mentioned were already 
known from the Abbott Papyrus.’ 

The translation and commentary that follow are the work of Dr. Gardmer. In the trans- 
lation an attempt has been made to avoid that over-literalizm which mars so many Egypto- 
logical translations, but in places of difficulty a word for word rendering 1s given in the notes. 
Red writing in the original ia represented by small caprtals. 





Translation 
1,1 ‘year 16, third month of the inundation season, day 22,’ under His Majesty the king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, the lord of the Two Lands Neferkeré-setpenré, the son of Re, lord 
of diadems like Amin, Katmesse-khoatemwése-mereromin, beloved of Amen-re, king of the 
gods, and of Rée-Harakhti, given life for ever and ever, 
THE EXAMINATION of the men found to have violated the tombs on the west of Thebes, ac- 
cusation against whom had been brought by Pwerto, the mayor of the west of Thebes and chief 
' (The reading “23' seema more probable in the original; see the Poatacript, p. 112]. 
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gods, Amenhotpe].......... Se ere roe ee de [There was said to him:].... 
Tate Ce ere FOUR esses etkia waite ee sane SHMPVOG ca icccsejate aes 
[Name (7) the] thieves [who were} with VO ois es eee [Amen-re, king of] the gods... ... 


our regular habit, and we found the pyramid of king Sekhemré-shedtaui, the son of Ré, 
Sebkemsaf, this being not at all like the pyramids and tombs of the nobles which we habitually 
went torob, We took our copper toola and forced a way into the pyramid of this king through 
its innermost part. We found its underground chambers,’ and we took lighted candles in our 
hands and went down. Then we broke through the rubble that we found at the mouth of his 
recess (7), and found this god lying at the back of his burial-place. And we found the burial- 
Place of Queen Nubkhatats his queen situated beside him, it being protected and guarded by 
plaster and covered with rubble, This also we broke through, and found her resting [there] 
in like manner. We opened their sarcophagi and their coffina in which they were, and found the 
noble mummy of this king equipped with a falehion; a large number of amulets and jewels 
of gold were upon his neck, and his headpiece of gold was upon him. The noble mummy of 
this king waa completely bedecked with gold, and his coffins were adorned with gold and silver 
inside and out and inlaid with all kinds of precious stones. We collected the gold we found on 
the noble mummy of this god, together with (that on) his amulets and jewels which were on his 
neck and (that on) the coffins in which he was resting, [and we] found [the] queen in exactly the 
same state. We collected all that we found upon her likewise, and set fire to their coffins. We 
took their furniture which we found with them consisting of articles of gold, silver, and bronze, 
and divided them amongst ourselves. And we made into eight portions the gold which we 
found on these two gods coming from their mummies, amulets, jewels, and coffins, and 20 
deben of gold fell to each of the eight of us, making 160 dehen of gold, the fragments (?) of the 
furniture not being included, Then we crossed over to Thebes, And after some days, the 
district superintendents of Thebes heard that we had been stealing in the West, and they 
seized me and imprisoned me in the office of the mayor of Thebes. And J took the 20 dehen 


‘i. Thebes. The temple of Montju lies to the north of the great temple of Karnak. 
* 4. the funerary temple of Ramesses TIT at Medinet Habu. 


* Lit, ‘this’. The high priest / 





unenhotpe of 1, 0 (now lost) must be meant, not Ratmessenakhte of 1, 15 


* i.e. Tuthmosis IV. * Lit. ‘its netherworld"; see the Commentary. 
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of gold that had fallen to me as (my) portion, and gave them to Khatemope, the scribe of 
the quarter attached to the landing-place of Thebes. He released me, and I rejomed my 
companions, and they compensated me with a portion once again. Thus 1, together with the 
other thieves who are with mo, have continned down to this duy in the practice of robbing the 
tombe of the nobles and people of the land who rest in the west of Thebes. And a large number 
of people of the land rob them as well, and are (as good as) partners (of ours). 

STATEMENT of the names of the eight thievea who had been im this pyramid: 

Amenpniifer, the son of Anbernakhte, a stone-mason of the house of Amen-ret, king of the 
wods, under the authority of the high-priest of Amen-rét, king of the gods, Amenhotpe. 

Hatpiwér, the son of Meneptah, a atone-mason of the temple of Usimatré-miamiin in the 
house of Amin, under the authority of the second priest of Amen-re, king of the gods, 
Nesamiin, the sem-priest of that temple. | 

Thecarpenter Setekhnakhte, theson of Pentaniike, of the temple of Usimatrét-miamiin in the 
house of Amiin, under the authority of the second priest of Amen-ré, king of the gorls, 
Nesamiin, the sem-priest of that temple in the house of Amiin. 

The decorator Hatpito, the son of | of the house of Amen-r&, king of the gods, 
under the authority of the said high-priest of Amin. 

The carpenter renumiin belonging to Nesumiin, the overseer of hunters of the house of 
Amen-ré, king of the gods, 

The fieldabourer Amenembhab of the house of Amenope, who is employed in the Island of 
Amenope onder the authority of the sand high-priest of Amin. 

The water-pourer Kaemwése of the portable shrine of king Menkheprur® under the 
authority of - 

‘Ahaniifer, the son of Nekhemmiit, who was in the service of the Nubian slave Tjalamin 
belonging to the said high-priest of Amin. 

ToraL, people who had been in the pyramid of this god, 8 men. Their examination was 
effected by beating with sticks, and their feet and hands were twisted. They told the same 
story. The city-governor and vizier Khatemwése and the royal butler Nesamiin, (who 14) the 
senibe of Pharaoh, caused the thieves to be taken in front of them to the west of Thebes in 
year 16, third month of the inundation seazon, day 19, and the thieves pointed out the tomb 
of this god which they had violated, 

RECORD was made in writing of their examination and their condemnation, and report was 
sent concerning it into the presence of Pharaoh by the vizier, the butler, the herald, and the 
mayor of Thebes. 

YEAR 16, third month of the inundation season, day 22, day of handing over the thieves who 
had been in the pyramid of this king to Amenhotpe, the high-priest of Amen-ré, king of the 
gods, (This was done) at the Great Tribunal by the city-governor and vizier Khatemwitse, by 
the royal butler Nesamiin, the scribe of Pharagh and major-domo of the house of the Votaress 
of Amen-ré, king of the gods, by the roval butler Neferker@emperamiin, the herald of 
Pharaoh, by the mayor of Thebes Pesiiir, and by the Great Notables of the Great Tribunal 
of Thebes. It was written on a roll of papyrus, and lodged im the office of writings on this day. 

PEOPLE handed over to him on this day by the Great Notables. 

The stone-mason Amenpniifer, the son of Anhernakhte, of the house of Amen-rét, king of 
the gods, under the authority of the eaid high-priest of Amin. 

Hatpiwér, the son of Meneptah, « stone-mason of the temple of king Usimatré-miamiin in the 
house of Amiin, under the authority of the second priest of Amen-ré, king of the gods, 
Nesamiin, the sem-priest of the temple of Usima‘tré-miamiin in the house of Amiin. 

The agent Amenemhab of the house of Amenope, who was employed in the Island of 
Amenope under the authority of the said high-prieat of Amen-ré, king of the gods. 

The gardener Shedsuany, the son of Anynakhte, of the house of Amenophis the favourite of 
Amen-rét, king of the gods, under the authority of the said high-priest of Amen-réet, king of 


' ‘The scribe has left a place free for the later insertion of this name. 
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the goda. He had not penetrated into the pyramid of the king, but belonged to the 17 thieves 
who were found robbing the tombs on the weat of Thebes. 


roTaL. Thieves who had been in the pyramid of the said god, and who were handed over 
to the said high-priest of Amiin on this day, 3 men. Thief of the tombs, 1 man, Tora 4, 
4,10 Thieves of the pyramid of the said god who are missing, and whom the said high-priest of 
Amen-rét, king of the gods, was charged to have brought back to be put as prisoners, together 
with their fellow thieves, into the keep of the house of Amen-ré, king of the gods, until 
Pharach our lord should have decided their punishment. 
The carpenter Setekhnakhte, the son of Pentanike, of the temple of Usimatré*-miamiin in 
the house of Amiin under the authority of the second priest of Amen-ré, king of the gods, 


Nesamiin, the sem-priest of the temple of Usimatré-miamiin in the house of Amin. (The 
intended continuation has been left unwritten.) 


Commentary 

1, 1. A small lacuna has mutilated the units in the day-number, and at first sight the 
reading ->> might appear possible. However, in front of the original both Cerny and Lagreed 
to =>> as given by Capart and van de Walle. Against the former alternative there is the 
material objection that Amenpniifer and his accomplices were delivered over to the high- 
priest to await their puntshment on the 22nd day of the month (see 4, 1), and that seems 
likely to have been the end of the matter. On the difficulties presented by this date see the 
diseussion below pp. 184-5. [See now, however, the Postscript, below p. 192.| 

1,3. For the syntactic structure of this heading to the brief narrative and long deposition 
that follow aee Gr. Mus. 10054, os. 1, 1 if. (Peet, Pl. vii}, where further examinations of the 
game thief are recorded. 

ThE. %cc'!', not mentioned as a phrase in W6., ocours again below in 3, 18 
anid also in Ambras 2, 5-6, where the writings LD) and bh respectively in place of — 
prove that this should be interpreted as the preposition m. Note further that Ambras 
eives tows the det. ” . Peet renders‘ violate chambers in‘ and quotes, though with hestta- 
tion, a very difficult passage in Pop. Tur. 1880 Pleyte and Rossi 46), 18-19, which reads 
SRG TUAMAL WN, WTteb eB Sco RE} Ny Cech took his 

ls and placed it in the tomb of the royal mothers (?)’. One ean hardly refnse to connect 
the expression there used with the passages in Pap, Leopold IT and Ambras, the more so 
as it evidently refers to some act of tomb-violation, But from this course 1b follows that 
here wh, against Peet's view, must have its usual meaning ‘to place’, though “in our 
papyrus suggests placing of a violent kind. The word ds would naturally mean’ tomb’, but 
the feminine gender in the ‘Turin passage is unexpected. A serious objection is, however, 
that no further hint is given mm our papyrus of the thieves having ‘usurped’ or‘ placed tombs 
in’ the pyramid of king Sebkemsaf, the charge brought against them being sunply that of 
having robbed it. An attempt of my own to take is as* passage’ and to render “tunnel into’ 
is unnatural in the Ambras context (‘placed tunnels (?) in the West of the City’), and im- 
possible in the Turin quotation. The simplest provisional solution is to suppose that wih iam 
properly means ‘to place a tomb in’, i.e. by way of usurpation, but was also used ma looser 
way for ‘to violate’ a tomb. . | 

1,4. [lS]... (4 ige-, not simply ‘reported’ (so Peet renders idd . . . amy dm-w 
in Abbott 1, 7-4), but accused’, ‘denounced’, a sense that has survived in Coptic Gas coLenre €. 
The use of the suffix after smy is commoner than the constrnction with m. Note, however, 
that the same phrase sometimes means ‘report’ untechnically. 

1,5. The restoration [{4~ .] is vouched for by several of the papyri published by Peet, 
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viz. Br. Mus. 10053, rt. 1, 6; 10054, vs. 2, 2; 4, 1; 10088, rt, 1, 6; 6, 22, where the same 
man is associated in several official matters with the mayor of the west of Thebes, 

HEB ilebollc.c- These words are the beginning of a third complex 
epithet of nv rmt in the group ¥ b-ky[)-_ & —.®, of 1. 8. The repetition pr smty 
... pryrw smty might at first sight seem to involve some tautology, but is necessitated by 
the intervening epithets, Exactly the same formula occurs in Br. Mus. 10054, vs. 1, 1-2, 
where, however, only one complex epithet intervenes. =~] | © - var. loc. eit. || #1 | "was 
made", not ‘had been made", though Late Egyptian seems to have no explicit way of 
marking this difference except by adding ——? in the latter case. 


1, 6. SB Clk Bee 44>.) hoF4 14 17141, obviously a continus- 
tion of the apposition 2}, ff & S22) carrying on the force of the definite article 
into the second half. It is doubtless owing to the absence of pr before 7 that Peet, on Abbott, 
1, 5, sought to make this the title of another, unnamed official, but in a list where even 
so prominent a funetionary as the vizier is mentioned by mame an anonymous worthy 
would be completely out of place, Similarly below (2,16) the possessive adjective % ||)" 
governs several coordinated nouns. 

178. KRoOjal jes —Tael®.- For this temple see Pleyte and Rossi, 155, 1, 
4. with Gauthier, Diet, 2, 86; 4,216. In point of fact, the tomb-robberies papyri mention 
temples of Montju only at Armant cai—)¢ b>)e> and at Tod 63 leo 2 he- 
The second of these is ruled out as a restoration here by the } partly visible in our papyrus. 
‘The first can almost certainly be elimimated because of the great improbability that the 
vizier and his colleagues would repair to Armant in order to investigate a specifically Theban 
matter.—The postponement of this adverb-equivalent so late in the sentence is character- 
istic of Late Egyptian, e.g. ''wo Brothers 4, 6; 8, 9; Wenamiin 2, 20-1 ; below, 2, 7 and still 
better 2, 19—8, 1; 8, 5-6. In English such a postponement is intolerable, so that in my 
translation I have changed the order. 

1,8 [J 2], see note ¢ under the text. For the restoration of the name, parentage, and 
description of the ring-leader of the gang of thieves, Amenpniifer, see, Sand 4,4 below. Peet 
had already (p. 48) conjectured that he was the central figure in the 
Amberst papyrus on the strength of Br. Mus. 10054, vs. 1, 4. 

| =<, without article as the second member of an apposi- 
tional nexus must be rendered ‘a stone-mason’, though doubtless the 
fact that he was one of many such would have been more explicitly 
conveyed by “>. The translation of | 5,“ as ‘quarryman’ is 
rather misleading, though Wb. 394 notes that the term was alzo used 
for stone-masons employed im the quarries. The literal sense is * necro- 
polis-man’. ‘Stone-mason’ seems to me the most suitable English 
rendering, though the reference here is not to constructed tombs, but 
to tombs tunnelled in the rock. At this period the pronunciation may 
have been simply kharay, the variant ™ |, being found Br. Mus. 
10044, ri. 2, 7 and often in the same papyrus. 

1, 12 ff. The fragments of the first page of Amherst as published 
by Newberry are obviously out of order, and ther omgmal arrange- 
ment has been ably reconstructed by Peet, see his Pl. 4 at bottom. 
Unhappily Peet was not aware of the existence of two unimportant 
looking fragments omitted from Newberry’s Plate; these have enabled me to carry the 
reconstruction a stage further. The facsimile here annexed has been made for me by Dr. 
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PAP, LEOPOLD I (beginning) 
Transcription including the lower halves of pages contained in Pap. Amherst 
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PAP, LEOPOLD II (continuation) 
Transeription including the lower halves of pages contained in Pap. Amherst 
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Transcription including the lower halves of pages contained in Pap, Amherst 
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Cerny from the photograph kindly supplied by Miss Greene, the librarian of the Pierpont 
Morgan Library. 

In the missing lines reference will first have been made to the beating which was the 


regular prelude to Egyptian judicial confessions, probably in much the same language as 


is used in Br. Mus. 10054, vs. 1, 4-5; Amenpnifer will then have been ordered to speak 
by the tribunal as a whole, or by some single member of it. At the end of 1, 12 — is 
probably the suffix pron. 2nd sing. mase., and, if so, shows that Amenpniifer is already here 
being addressed. My restoration of 1, 13 corresponds to the general usage in this class of 
papyti, of. (Shae — Bil gsel GS RL, Br. Mus. 10052 1, 7 and sim. ib. 4, 3. 
How the first half of 1, 14 should be restored is quite obseure. 

1,14. The rubric +5 on the smaller of the two fragments alluded to in the note on 1, 12 
above may have ushered in Amenpniifer's reply. The only objection is that the — following 
was not in red, but in black, see the trace of it under the & seen in the second additional 
fragment. The alternative is to make the rubricated =) the introduction to the afore- 
mentioned order given to Amenpniifer by the court. [The latter view is right, see p. 192.1] 

The opening of Amenpnifer’s deposition agrees in form with that found in = = 
BPS Vw dus a fa, Mayer A, 6,21. The phrase wn-i shn is paralleled below 
in 4, ©. 

1, 15.. The restoration of the name of the high-priest Ratmessenakhte is due to Peet 
(p. 50) and seems demanded by the traces. Ratmessenakhte held office from the reign of 
Ramesses IV until apparently after the 6th year of Ramesses VI, and was succeeded for a 
short time by a son named Nesamiin (Lefebvre, Histoire, 183). The latter was followed by 
a second son of Ratmessenakhte, the famous Amenhotpe of whom much mention is made both 
here and elsewhere, The earliest mention of Amenhotpe is in the 10th year of Ramesses IX 
and the latest (Mayer 4, 6, i-9) ina document of the first year of the wien matt or ‘ Renais- 
sance’, whenever that may have been. When he died or ceased to hold his pontifieal office is 
unknown. Therestoration[— "Jat the beginning of the line is extremely uncertain. Peet (p. 
46, bottom) hazards the guess that Amenpniifer was stated to have been working on the tomb 
of Ratmessenakhte, but there seems no room for a restoration that could have conveyed this. 

The phrase |_ [oo W]e 1213 4S, ‘fellow stone-mazons’ derives same support from, 
though it is not quite on all fours with, the expressions |" "\) 2B GA} ‘adversary’, lit. 
‘companion of fighting’, | \i3 ~~ fi- ‘adversary’, | [Wig 9 @ ‘house. 
companion’, as well as || 4 i_l—S Bf below, 4, 11. 

1,16. Lorelle ble RB. ic == 3 O} Lit." [became stealingin 
the tombs in stretching on, stretching on’, i.¢. ‘I fell into the habit of robbing the tombs’. 
Three points here call for discussion. 

(i) The verb hpr is frequently used as an auxiliary in Late Egyptian to mark the 
emergence of a new event, the occurrence of something fresh and notable, The sense is 
often so weak as to be best ignored in translation, but elsewhere ‘proceeded to’, ‘began’, 
or ‘fell’ (a-doing) may be suitable renderings, The examples in Erman, Neudg. Gramm. 
(2nd. ed.), §§ 570-1, could be largely multiplied. 

(ii) The three examples of the adverbial phrase m dwn m dwn contained in this papyrus 
(here; 2, 6; 2, 7) confirm the sense ‘regularly’, ‘continually’, which I gave to it in trams- 
lating Horus and Seth, 11,12 %— JX ¥-_,+2¢+5 e-f—sS, 22 “the lettuces which 
he used regularly to eat'. The absolute literal sense would be ‘in stretching, in stretehing’, 
i.*onand on’, Erman, op. cit., § 592, has been nusled by Coptic Ntoo yn, which corre- 
sponds to Greek ody, roryapotv, roivvy, into giving ‘wahrlich’ us the principal sense; and Wh. 
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v, 482 does not quite hit the nail on the head by rendering * weiter’, ‘ferner’, ‘ferner noch’ 1 
The development seems to be as follows: (1) of movement: ‘no one looked behind 
hin Woh?) she ea but (they) fled straight on’, Urk. tv, G9T; (2) of time: (A) 
Batch f EOS tnt ‘7 (from) the second sHanih of summer onward’, Anast, 
31: (B}* from now on’ Roms i a BRIABRHZa0' do not cease writing 
tm me heneeforward’, Bol. 1086, 8; sim. Sh ao Paws a Re A “act ce 
henceforth’ , Pap. Bibl. Nat. 197, 3, 5; perhaps likewise alao Pap. juil. Tur. 2, 9; (C) *o 
and on’, i.e. habitually", ‘continually’, see the passages above-quoted, and also an sunile 
which s of poecaa interest for our present purpose as containing the auxiliary Apr: 
SYBIL £185. 22 OR St PRIN 2 Il Tohk=sa 
‘Accusation that he contracted the habit of assaulting the workmen with (lit. tm). a 
night-gang’, Salt 124, rs, 1, 4, Note that in a large number of cases © is used and this helps 
out the meaning of the expression. 

(iti) For the plural ["{ |4ica| abnormally written without ||) (see note p on Pl. X11 
compare §\c3 Br, Mus, 10054, rt. 2,8. 9, though — is there omitted, 

1,17. To —_ca!" corresponds in 3,9 [4 He (one of the two demonstratives is 
superfluous) and in §, 10 1—1% [1 — (followed by Aca =)), and in the latter cases it 
seems natural, if not obligatory, to render ‘of that temple’, referring back to ‘the temple 

(% (J) of Usimaré-miamiin’ in the same lines. So possibly here also, but I have my 
doubts. In Abbott, rt. 1, 10, 12, 18, 15 officials of ca)" are named without any previous 
mention of a temple, and similar instances appear to present themselves also in Br. Mus. 
100452, 10, G6: 10053, rs. 4, 25; there the demonstrative can allude only to the temple to 
which the scribe belonged and where the documents written by him were destined to be 
stored. Should the same interpretation apply here, we should have an almost mathematical 
proof that the robberies-papyri, as has often been conjectured (see Peet, p. 178), onee formed 
part of the temple archives of Medinet Habu; for it seems clear that Ca: ° here must 
allnde to the same temple as 4,|1—(—) in the passages cited, and there we have seen that 
the temple of Ramesses [IT was meant. 

1118, SM) fen oP FTL BICSIS TLE ©. Tho expression is 
unusual, © | Rig---+- ‘now in the year 2’ being the more natural phrase, see Pap. 
Cairo 65739, 3— JEA 23, PL 1S. That 6 © is the predieate of the foregoing subject is 
clear, an infinitive (with omitted 41) or old’ Herfective being required in the construction, 
see Erman, Neudg. Gramm.*, § 505. The translation ‘now when the year 13... .had begun’ 
seems justified, especially since the beginning of that vear stood m some need of being 
stressel, as we shall see m the next note. However, referring t to exnotly the same fucts, 
Br. Mus. 10054, v3.1, 6 says simply 4 s-,,. aon P| e)— ae year 13 of Pharaoh, 
four years ago’. 

Wi felrent hla: Cf besides the passage just quoted, Horus and Seth, 2, 13; in two other 
examples, Bol. 1094, 9, 4 and Pleyte and Rossi, 16, 6 the preposition ¢: precedes. One is 
surprised to find it stated ina document of year 16 that an event oceurring in year 13 happen- 
vi 4 years ago, but the reading is confirmed by the parallel passage in Br. Mus. 10052 quoted 
above, One way of accounting for this apparent misealeulation would be to suppose that 
Amenpnifer made his confession right at the end of Ramesses [Xth’s sixteenth regnal year, 
s0 that virtually four years would have elapsed since the beginning of the thirteenth year— 

' Wb, ib, is also wrong in rendering Bj, =<“ of Joppa, 1, 1 as ‘sich vor jem. hinetellen*. As 
Horus and Seth 3, 0; 4,3; 6, 6 suggest, the proper rendering is ‘stood upright’. 
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if it wes the beginning of the latter year which Amenpniifer was envisaging. U nhappily this 
explanation does not suit the facts, In the necropolis journal edited hy Bott and Poot there 
are two passages which make it highly probable that the accession-day of Ramesses CX lay 
between the 17th and 23rd days of the first month of inundation,’ and consequently the 
interval between year 13 and the date of the confessions ean in no case have been much more 
than three years, and may have been less if the middle or end of year 13 was envisaged. All 
things being considered, the most plausible way of expluining the words ‘four years ago’ is 
that fayoured by Gunn; he points out that simple-minded people, in stating the interval 
between two given dates, are apt to take the two extremes into the reckoning; thirteen, 
fourteen, fifteen, sixteen makes four years—und as an analogy Gunn quotes the French huit 
jours, quinze jours. 

2,2. The exact meaning of —TT" a has still to be determined. In Hoot 2, 17 = (ol. 
Gloss. 5, 3 this title follows * coppersmith, a told-worker’ and precedes J J\) 38, thought to 
signify ‘worker in faience’, In dnast. 1’, rs, C 6 craftamen ao called are re engaged in adorning 
the royal palace together with £F ey" staf a ae ‘dranghtsmen’. Grugsch, Wb, Supple 99, 
quotes =~, from statuette in Turin. The terms for ‘stone-worker’ and ‘seulptor’ being 
known, | conjecture that nédty may designate the maker of those faience inlays that have 
been found at Tell el-Yohidiya and Kantir. Peet notea that m Br. Mus. 10054, rt. 2,18 
one Hatpito, probably the same man as is mentioned here, is called simply  |4) ‘a stone- 
en: ’ For the moment ‘decorator’ seems a good enough rendering. 

2,9. 7] 2i—). For the necessary correction see 3, 14 and Br. Mus. 10034, re. 
i, 7. "The tithe water-pourer’ (see Ib. 1, 257) refers to professional officiants at the shrine 
of some. dead king or worshipped person. In Greek times the yoayurns is rather connected 
with the funerary cult; a full discussion in Wileken, Urk. d. Ptolemderzert, un, 38 ff. The 
a Ales of King Tuthmosis TV to which this particular ‘water-pourer’ was attached will 
have been a portable shrine in which the image of the king sat; for such shrines see the 
pieture in Prisse, Histoire del’ Ari, 1,85. The renderings Sessel, Tragsessel in WD. v, 51, thongh 
unquestionable, scarcely do complete justice to the word. For example, in the stela of 
Tkhernofret (1. 12) the ceil is a shrine with folding doors and cavetto cornice ie 

2,6, [RA illo, (pyramids and (sock: }homiba ‘These two terms are 
combined with a third [)#) |||‘ \ca-, perhaps mere ‘graves’ (Peet) in Abbott 2,1. 

2,7. The postponement of t » [7 % hh the Coptie au (ZAS 41, 130), to after the relative 
clause is another example of the Late-Egyption habit mentioned in the note on 1, 7-8. 

fiolt'oi * ‘copper tools’. Aeeording to Cerny fy ie o generic word for ‘toals*, I 
rendered ‘chisels"in Pap. Ch. Beatty LT, vs. 4, 9, see Text, p, 25, with n. 7. 

Me oe. g here transitive as in Coptie, apparently the only clear instance of mann use in 
Late Egyptian. ¢| at the end of the line is perhaps to be rendered ‘through '; cf. 5 ess 
by’ and ‘fruit and honey 9ojmn— Tl! | through the treasury of Pharaoh’, Mar., 
Karn. 33. 


1 Bottiand Peet (/[Giornele della Necropoli, p. 0), have strangely overlooked that the conclusion which they 
themselves were inclined to draw from Pl. 6, 1. 13 combined with PL 7, p. 3, L Lis well confirmed by PL. 34, 
1.11 combined with ibid, 1. 10. Ttistrue that PL 33,10 might seem to imply that there was no change of regnal 
year during the whole season of inundation, but in view of the harmonious evidence of the two passages al- 


ready quoted the easiest course is to emend the first {7 9))) of L @ into {fj The two authors rightly 
nites that Ii. G and 6 of the same Plate show that thore waa & change of reynal year between the Inst day 
of the second month of winter and the first day of the fourth month of inundation. In his comments, Tomb- 
Robberies, p. 57, Peet has forgotten that the accession-day of Ramesses LX had been determined within narrow 


limits by Botti and himself. 
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2,8. [2]. is a general term for ‘end’, “back-part’ (of a tomb, or human residence, 
henes C3) rather than the name of a specific room. At all events, in the plan of the tomb of 
Ramesses IV the end-roomis called 3]c3 — ¥f |] ) J cs “the treasury of the end-portion’, 
and there is no chamber specifically labelled py nfrw; see JE A 4, Pl. 29 with p. 143. It is 
clear from the present description that the nfrw here referred to was on the ground-level, and 
not underground, and doubtless the word simply meant that part of the interior of the 
pyramid as far as possible removed from the entrance. 

The next statement in the narrative is ‘we found 4.) |. + %,-,’, after which the text 
continues "we took lighted candles in our hands and went down’. The word dit ‘nether- 
world” must be a general designation of the lower parts of the tomb where the king lay 
huned, hardly a name for the sloping passage or vertical shaft leading thither, since for the 
former we have the term "]"y (loc. eit.) and for the latter the term ,[{J 1 Thesentence 
here discussed must accordingly be an abbreviation of ‘we found the way to lor to the 
entrance of) its underground chambers’. 

ls SOT Sy Jochi()= ‘lighted candles’. The senso is obvious from the context, but the 
phrase is difficult to analyse both grammatically and lexicographically. In the Late-Egyp- 
tian str several stems seem to be confused, see Wh. rv, 888. Hbs, Coptic one: Srbe, is 
the ordinary Late-Egyptian word for the candles used by the workpeople of the necropolis. 
These were made by the workpeople themselves, and consisted of wicks coated with 
|m_ o- ‘tallow’, see Cairo ostr. 25820, vs. 

#2 5,4) 2 Coptic egpar: eSpni. This abnormal spelling is evidently an 
attempt to indicate the accented -ra-. 

2,9. 2 dso 2 ‘demolish", doubtless not hme, but identical with the old eBoy Ion, 
as Wh, 11, 282 suggests too tentatively. 

= |, Bee the note on 2, 10-11. 

© Beacon: Doubtless for tichrw (th), © in Late-Egyptian hieratie often standing for 
=¢, a habit which arose from the desire to save space by putting the head of the oblique 
longer ¢ over the small sign for >, In point of fact the © does not project in the original so far 
forward as is shown in the transeription. The word seems entirely unknown, and ‘recess’ 
is a mere conjecture. [For 4, not “ as in the Plate, see p. 192.] 

2,10. The determinative a with old se ‘back’, ‘end’, is not rare at this period, but so 
abbreviated a writing as + is not common; ef., however, Br. Mus. 10383, 3, 7. fol, 
perhaps rather generally, not the name of a specific chamber; go, too, of the same king and 
queen Abbott 3, 4. 

2. 10-11, Reso. “at the place of his side, i.e. ‘beside him’, or ‘in his 
neighbourhood". For drw see Peet's excellent note, but he wrongly renders =~ ‘ita’, as there 
is no masculine noun except ‘this god’ for the auffix to refer to. 

The obvious restoration Boman ALE le Ae escaped Poot, though he realized that 
a second passive participle must have followed mk. The fixed phrase miki hwt or juwt msl, to 
which Spiegelberg (Ree. Trav. 21, 44) first called attention, indicates protection against 
external interference, such as was accorded to the staffs of temples by royal decree, e.g. Urk. I, 
287, 3; 289, 3; $07, 11; Newri 26 and often. In Abbott 6, 6-7, it is said of the royal mummies 
ye hee Pe: | ki fo] ‘they are safe and are protected and 
guarded unto all eternity’, The present example differa, however, from all others by being 
followed by the instrumental 41, 7, ‘with (gypsum-)plaster’, One is reminded of 
the tomb of Tuttankhamiin, where the entrance to the burial-chamber was in fact protected 


* Quoted to me by Cerny from Erman, Ziel ALtenaliehe aus d. theban. Griberatendt 


, in Site, d. Mon. preuas, 
AL. d. Wissensch., 1010. | 
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by a partition-wall built ‘of dry masonry, bonded with heavy logs of wood, and covered on 
both sides with a coat of hard plaster’ (Carter, Tomb of Tutankhamen, u, 41). 

The deseription of this partition has heen quoted in full as a prelude to the discussion of 
the ‘next words Leh 22.7, ‘and covered with ghd’. The very term ‘covered’, 
which is nearly equivalent to ‘hidden’, and is used of parts of buildings covered by later 
eneroachments (e.g. Borchardt, Baugeschichte, in Sethe, Untersuchungen 5, 41, 8), seems 
clearly to refer to something fortuitous that concealed the plaster facing of the burial-place. 
This something ean only have been ‘rubble’ or ‘sand’ > and sinee # is the word for sand, the 
meaning of © © © must surely be ‘rubble’ ; Wh. 1, 339 rightly renders‘ Schutt". We have 
encountered the word already in 2, 9, 

2, 12. Por the position of [|| %,] before htp-t, idiomatic in Late Egyptian, cf. || DT]. 
Wenamiin 2, 62; Mayer A, 6,19: B, 3. 14: Vai Mayer A, 1, 4: VAL CA Wenamin 
2, 4844. 

AJ} 477... £9 = ‘sareophagi* .. . ‘coffins’. See the valuable note by Winlock 
in this Journal, 10, 239, n. 2. He quotes a passage to show that the sareophagi, though 
dbrwy here is determined with —, may quite well have been of stone, and he rightly interprets 
the sentence to mean that the king and queen were each resting in an outer sarcophagus and 
an inner anthropoid eoffin—though ‘his coffins’ in 2, 14-15, 16 suggests that the king had 
more than one. Winlock’s further archaeological comments on the passage are af the 
highest interest, I refrain from repeating here all his valuable observations. 

2, 12-13. “Yo --- ¥\y. The tautology of demonstratives is characteristic of 
Late Egyptian (ef. below 2, 16.19), but is abhorrent to Knglish, and therefore not reproduced 
in the translation, 

2,18. |X oe) 9%, >- Here again no importance can be attached to the deter- 
minatives, Peet's ‘equipped like a warrior (?)' is devoid of foundation, and ipé, the usual 
determinative of which 1s 4, is best rendered ‘falchion’: doubtless a dagger and not a sword 
is meant, though either might suit the archaeological evidence: see Winlock, op. cit., p. 240. 

BILAN, °. The writing certainly suggests ‘eye-amulets’, as Poet renders the word, 
and eye-amulets will undoubtedly have been ineluded. But | prefer to render more generally 
amulets’, there being a closely related word & | fp, $°" Wo. 1, 401, which designated amuletic 
jewels of various forms. f/—,*, probably a spelling of older is, will probably refer 
chiefly to the various necklaces. 

2,14. [On re-collation of the original the reading 21} %8) 1) (ply emerged, see the 
Postscript, p. 198; Peet's rendering ‘head-piece’ is still possibly right.] 

‘iH AL. 3™, being applied, as Wh. v, 499, informs us, to stone parts of buildings, 
ships, and staves, suggests covering with gold leaf. Perhaps the elerk who transeribed 
Amenpnifer’s evidence was here exaggerating, as Winlock suspects in the ease of the in- 
laying of the coffins with precious stones mentioned in the next words, 

2,15. "{\-. The determination of this word with o here, where it has the narrower sense 
of ‘inlay’ rather than its ordinary sense of ‘fill’, is worthy of note. Another way of putting 
the matter is to say that it has borrowed o from the following =, | 2 tor such borrowing 
se0 my Admonitions, p. 41, note on 4, 14; op. ctt., 6,5. 12. 

Sell 2 Peet, commenting on Br. Mus. 10054, rt. 1, 6 (p. 66), claims that this verb 
means ‘to make away with’ in the tomb-robbery texts, and quotes a number of examples, 
In every single one, so far as I can gee, the meaning ‘collect’ is more appropriate. That is 
much the commonest sense of the word, as I first suspected in studying the inseription of Mes, 
see my edition, p. 19,n. 48. Besides the examples there quoted see Blinding of Truth 6, 1; 

Aa 
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Ch. Beatty V, vs. 1, 9, of people; op, ett., ve. 1, 5, of the harvest, Wb. 1, 220 ignores this 
meaning altogether. 

2, 16. We must carry on the sense of ny-f to © © - For the use of a single definite 
article before more than one noun, see above, the note on 1, 6. 

Peet has acutely observed that | here serves to avoid the repetition of the preposition 
om; ‘the gold which they stole was on the mummy, on the amulets and ornaments, and on the 
coftms". This interpretation is clinched (1) by 2, 19 below, and (2) by the fact that the coffins 
themselves were set fire to (2,17-18) and are therefore here spoken of, not for ther own sake, 
but for the sake of the gold that was upon them. 

2,17. Of the many examples of the adverb 7"). ‘exactly’ found in the tomb- 
robbery papyri the closest resemblance to the present context is seen in | e3%, | Pee eaee 

Sane Bb], , a by) )__.© “and his share was exactly like ours’, Br. Mus. 10054, rt. 3, 6. 

2,18. The restoration °{ © -] is supported by Br. Mus. 10054, rt. 1, 6; 2, 11, where 
ocriells 18 wtw ‘inner coffins’ that were set fire to. The lacuna is too small for ©[ 4 -] 
‘bandares’. 

For ® = -r3) ‘furniture’, or ‘outfit’ as Peet prefers to render, ef. | |¢-2-—=— 3 
S==c3) Abbott 4, 8; also below, 8, 2. gi 

| oe ay Peet renders ‘objects’, very possibly rightly. I was inclined to accept the 
primary meaning ‘vessela” here, but since the more general secondary sense has survived as 
late as Coptic, if seems more cautious to adopt it in the present instance. 

2,15-19. © *  ‘divideamong’, very common in Late Egyptian and especially in the 
robberies-papyri. 

2, 19-3, 1. ees Bye YUE, , « Lhe wide separation of the verb from the rest of 
a ono is an admirable example of the Late-Kgyptian habit mentioned in the note 
on J, 7-8. 

Note the feminine ending = after the numeral. Such writings are rare, see Sethe, Zahlen 
u. Zahlworte, 53, top; Neudg. Gramm.*, § 244; also an example Br. Mus. 10052, 3, T. 

The writings of the word for * part * here and below, 3, 5, are valuable as affording additional 
proof that dnit was already at this time pronounced without n as in the Coptic Toe: Ter; 
Sethe (op. cit. 89, n.2) adduced evidence that this reduction had been effected already in the 
Middle Kingdom. The usual writings of the tomb-robberies papyri are c]| = or ={c, 
with ».==¢ before the pronominal suffix. _ 

4, 1. Lit. ‘twenty deben of gold fell to us, consisting of each man of the eight men’. 
ra By | 4__ below, 8,3-4; Br. Mus. 10054, rt,1,12; 10052, 6, 5; 10403, 1, 26. The — before 
# | 15 doubtless the old defining preposition &, ; cf. the common BX hay! ‘both’, 
Coptic Aanéecnary, and also the yariant of the present expression Owl) Reo Br. 
Mus. 10004, rt.1,7; Mayer B, 13.14, which, contrary to Peet's view (p. 66) is in all probability 
elliptical for hey r-wm s nb. 

The total of 160 deben of gold, i.e. 144 kilograms, would have a present-day value in 
England of £3,000. This large amount puts a rather great strain on our credulity. Dr. Cerny 
points out that this would have enabled the thieves to purchase 160 supertine oxen! 

4! | 188 substantive seems unknown, but appears likely to be connected with «25.* 
‘to spht’, ‘erash", Wb. v, $29. = 

$,2. © || _ i¢5- ‘after some days’, ef. Br. Mus. 10054, ri. 2, 6; 10053, vs. 2, 13; 
#, 3.11.16. 20. The expression is doubtless elliptical, but whether it is derived from the 
literary hr dr krwww knw swt Ar nn or from hr ir hr-s? hrww cannot be discussed here. 

Note that it was the distriet-superintendents of Thebes (*), and not of the West of 
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Thebes (ef. the title of Amennakhite in 1, 5), who got wind of the robberies and arrested 
Amenpniifer. 

3,3. 4% i. Probably ‘the office’; at all events not‘ the house’ of the mayor of Thebes, 

for which Pesitir himself uses the words % || || ¥8—ra in Abbott 6, 1. 
_ 8,4. The same scribe Khatemope is accused of the same offence by Amenpniifer in Br. 
Mus. 10d, rt. 1, 11-12, but on that oceasion he obtained only 4 Kite of gold. We learn from 
Abbott, 6, 10 that there were two scribes of the quarter resident in [Thebes proper, i.e. on the 
right bank (® ), 

§, 6. ms: ‘tompensited me’; perhaps nowhere else exactly as here, but the senge ‘to 
pay in full’ with object of the person is well known; see ZAS 49, 34, n. 26. 

—.F,— Ss Bs, a> here contrasted with 4 # , occurs again in 8, 7 in a different con- 
text; the sense ‘ordimary people’, ‘commoners’, emerges clearly from both. As here, of the 
dead, ef. Abbott 4, 1; of the living as in 8, 7, cf. Br. Mus. 10054, vs. 2, 1; 10068, 6, 12. 

8,7. le=Qt,..2,0. Lit. ‘they are companions, companions’. I take it that sp 2 is 
of vital importance im this context, and that, somewhat along the same lines as caps niben 
TAICAPS TAicCAps am Te 1 Vor. xv. 89 means ‘all flesh is not the same flesh’, a0 
wndw wndiw signifies ‘4 party (just as we are) a party’, Le. “are on the same footing as our- 
selves". Whatever the linguistic analysis, the latter seems obviously the true sense. For 
aA w=, an old collective early written  }= 28, see Wh. 1, 326, 

Ve have just encountered a case where the repetition of a word appears to stress tho 
similanty of two compared things. Repetition may, however, also serve to indicate a succes- 
sion. Thus in Coptic oa oya (Toya Toya) means ‘one by one’, ‘one after another’, * each 
one’. Curiously enough, ¥f ~_ €) 2 immediately following in our papyrus provides a good 
example of the second development. ‘The expression is to be read p rn-rn. and means ‘name- 
list’, ‘roll-eall’, lit. ‘name (by) name’. To the examples quoted by Peet. Mayer Papyri, 
p. 10, n. 1 add Br. Mus. 10054, vs. 2,1; 10052, 2,1;5,12. Wrongly read m Wh. mm, 425, 20. 

8, 8-15. The list of the thieves that follows repeats and to a small extent amplifies the 
particulars given in Amenpniifer’s testimony, but also serves to introduce the account (3, 
16-1) of the examination and condemnation of his accomplices. The names are repeated 
yet again in the third and last section of our papyros (4, 4-12), as well as in tho narrative 
and the list of Br. Mus. 10054 (re. 1, 4-8; 5, 4-20). Only a few notes on the divergences of 
these lists will be given here, since lack of space prohibits a full treatment of the personalitics 
involved in this complicated affair. 

$. 11. The name of the father is omitted for later insertion when ascertamed. A like 
onussion occurs In 3, 14. 

$8,158. The ‘Island of Amenopo’ is mentioned again below, 4, 6, m Gr, Mus, 10004, rt. 1, 6 
and in Br. Mus: 10052, 10,5. Of these passages, the second is the more informative. Amen- 
pndfer is there relating how he and his confederates plundered the tomb of the third priest of 
Amiin, Tjantfer. Amenpniifer tells that ‘we took his coffins to this boat, along with the rest, 
to the Island of Amenope’. Here ii ia fairly clearly implied that the thieves left the west 
bank to burn the coffins, so that the Island of Amenope must be erther an island on the river 
or élse on the east bank. I doubt if the literal sense of ‘island’ need be pressed, any more than 
its modern equivalent gezira. Indeed, there seems same indication that the Island of Amenope 
is simply a name of the cultivable lands round Karnak or between Karnak and Luxor. The 
name Amenope points in this direction, for it means the Amin of Ope, and the Southern Ope 
is Luxor. But further, the Amenembhab mentioned in 2, 2; 3, 15 and 4, 6 of our papyrus 18 
elsewhere termed ‘field-labourer of the House of Khons of Amin of Ope’ (Br. Mus. 10054, 
es. 5, 11: also the much later Br. Mus. 10052, 10,1 and Mayer 4, 3, 12, where a son of this 
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menembhab makes depositions). Now the temple of Khons thus mentioned must surely be 
that in Karnak, and this fact, coupled with the statement that Amenemhab was employed 
by the high-priest of Amin, speaks eloquently in favour of the conjecture above expressed. 
Note that, whereas Amenembab is usually called a ‘ field-labourer’ or ‘cultivator’ (ey), 
he is deseribed as an ‘agent’ or ‘controller’ (%\.\._- 4) in 4, 6. 

8,18. [2 ... 5 ¢) ‘pointed out’, literally ‘laid... hand upon’. Cf & | Alar 
<1 #1, 8- ‘the two places which he pointed out’, Abbott, rf. 5,6; |.) 4 i} ee 
7\__,¢- ‘this house which T have pointed out to you’, lit. ‘which (I) have laid your 
hand upon them’ 16, 4, 8. It is strange that in this phrase the hand in question should not be 
that of the indieator, but that of those to whom indication is made; grammatical analysis 
seems to make that mference certain. The omission of the suffix 1st pers, after OT] ina 
in the pagsage last quoted is not a serious difficulty, whereas to render ‘this house pointed 
out by you’ (passive participle with retained object) is in disagreement with the context, 
and would doubtless have been expreased by | ¢)J[__ —<+¢'—e-. 

Tl Se-] il wea 4 R. See above on 1, 3. 

$, 19. m=, *__. I have rendered ‘condemnation’, not ‘doom’ as Feet did, partly be- 
cause the word may not be identical with =} ||)o (Wb. rv, 408 takes érw and dry together), 
and partly because the ‘punishment’ of the criminals (4) e-|_J4 %,)) * 4) was reserved 
for the decision of Pharach (4, 11). © of ¢nvt is not quite certain, being partly in lacuna, 

4,1 ff. In this final section of the papyrus it was planned to record the arrangements 
made with regard to the individual thieves after their trial. There is one intrusive name, 
that of Shedsuany (4, 7), which will be disenssed later. Of the eight thieves involved in the 
spoliation of the tomb of king Sebkemsaf only four are enumerated, the scribe having failed 
to complete his task. 

be... the Great Tribunal’, see Peet, pp. 18-19. 
4, 3. Mes, lit. “it was written for them’, passive 4dm-f; so, too, Abbott, 7, 16 in an 
exactly similar context. Peet (p. 44, n. 22) hus rightly seen (though he expresses it rather 
ambiguously) that ;, does not refer fo the judges who caused the reeord to be made, but 
to the thieves who (1.¢, whose names) were written down, This is proved by the combined 
evidence of Abbott 6, 11. 12 (where the suffix of e,, refers to the ‘great tales” told by the 
necropolis seribes), of Brit. Mus. 10068, rt. 6, 21, and of Brit. Mus. 10053, 03.1, 9. The last 
passage is decisive: |e. me;,,_ is wII— |a—|l_ ‘he wrote down (lit. for) 
every theft he had committed’. . 

2, _ |“. Inthe corresponding passage of Abbott (7, 16) we read simply is, ve: 
—@)", which would pretty well suffice to show that the addition ~ ©. is superfluous. 
I propose to interpret —2e\.") alone as ‘roll’ and —2¢ 2°? 9 as ‘pupyrus-roll’. po ie 
certainly a mistake for 41, and this must be on abbreviation, not for tmz as it appears to be 
in gy 1 (see my Late-Egyptian Miscellanies, p. 17a, 1. 12 n.), but for | R=? store 
‘papyrus-book’. ‘The proof involves a partial retractation of my remarks Journal 19, 26, 
n. 10, which were themselves o retractation of the attempt made by me in Inscription of Mes, 
p. 17, n. 32 to show that 4°"? and —¢ are one and the same word. ‘This now appears 
to be certain, for Cerny quotes | RK 1h |S « yf le 8 (lege 
#*) in the Turin papyrus published Journal 18, PL 15, I. 2-3. That passage in turn links 

' | is omitted, aa often in theas texts. 

* Cerny? admita that the papyrus mey have f} instead of ©, since at that time he was wrongly, with the 
test of Exyptologists, reading © for #} in the expression {| ‘The writing ~~ in the Turin 
pepyrus and in the passage bere commented upon seems due to the influence of the anid expression. 
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up with |__| S=% 7 thy papyrus-roll’ in Anast. ¥, 11, 1, an expression in which 
Sall. J, 3, 10 has the significant and informative variant 2 j— eo | a, where 
the spelling aa supplies the missing link between _2¢ =P and os “Of, ha: 
over, | B=) ft! "Vu ‘papyrus, thirty-two rolls", Pleyte and Rossi, 8, 8. In Journal 19, 
26, 0.10 1 pointed ont that + must be the old — = ‘papyrus roll’, Wb. 1, 208, 17-19, 
but wrongly refused to identify —<e ~ ) With these on the ground of its masculine gender, 
The gender was, however, judged merely from the appearance of the word: ,— 2, 
in Lansing 2, 2 shows that this is really feminine. | * 

Poo eis explamed in Abbott 7, 16 by the addition — 5 ‘af the Vizier’. 

4,7. For “Amenoplus the favourite of Amen-ré’ see Cerny in Bull. de I’ Inst. frang., 27, 
167 ff. The reduplication ino: 5° {b-ib (Wh. 1, 63) probably has the function of expressing 
reciprocity (“heart to heart’); for two other functions, see above, the notes on 8, 7. 

4, 8. = ‘penetrated into’, lit. ‘reached" with a nuance of aggression, ef. Abbott 2, 15. 
15; Br. Mus. 10052,1, 14; 9, 24: 4, 7 and often. 

YE |) 42s TB. ‘the seventeen thieves’. I find no other reference to Shedsu- 
any or to the number seventeen in connexion with the thieves of the Theban necropolis, but 
it seems probable that some of the latter are to be sought in the list Br. Mus. 10054, vs. 5, 1— 
6, 3, where they stand alongside Amenpniifer and his accomplices. 

“442 (elm e-2s RES. The periphrasis with |4)*5- appears to mark 
continuous present or relative present action, as ] have learnt from de Buck's acute observa- 
tion in regard to another passage, A rapid search seems to contirm this suggestion. 

4,10. —. S_- Literally ‘who are in evading’, i.e. ‘who are missing’. The preposition 
‘}, to introduce an infinitival predicate is confined to verbs of motion, see Erman, Nendgy. 
Gramm. (2nd ed.), § 499. 

ji_e-- The ordinary word for ‘fetching’ or * producing’ criminals. This word is prefixed 
in the abbreviated form j| to the names of a number of the thieves enumerated in Br, Mua. 
i)de4, vs. 51-6, 3, including the Setekhnakhte here said to be missing (5, 20). But Peet 
rightly pointed out (p. 58) that the note | may be later than the list itself. 

4,11, ==}. has been identified with Hebrew 2¥ ‘gate’, but the two other 
examples Br. Mus. 10052, 2, 27 and 10053, rt. 4, 15 write ==}, * co 4, which renders 
the equation doubtful. In all three places the locality appears to be a prison in the temple 
of Amiin. 

)4)= ‘until’, see my article in this Journal 16, 231 ff. 


The discovery of an ancient king and queen decked out in their funerary splendour is a 
great adventure, and the confession wrang from Amenpnifer makes interesting reading for 
its own sake. But there is also a peculiar fascination in attempting to place the story in its 
proper perspective among the accounts given elsewhere of the same set of events, however 
insufficient the materials for the purpose may be. Three main sources exist, namely the 
Abbott papyrus, Pap. Brit. Mus, 10054, and the Pap, Leopold IT 4- Amherst itself. In 
addition there are some reminiscences from later times, as when a son of the feld-labourer 
Amenembab recalls, in the first year of the ‘Renaissance’, not less than twenty years after 
the events in question, some dealings that his father had had with the thieves Hapy and 
Kaemwése, both perhaps mentioned in the Sebkemaaf affair’. Lastly, there are references 
in the Ambras papyrus to several of the manuseripts concerned with these tomb-robberies 
of the reign of Ramesses DX. It is impossible here to survey the entire ground covered by 
Peet in the splendid book he devoted to the subject, but [must put on record my impression 

! Brit, Mus. 10052, 10, 111; ¢f. also Moyer A, 3, 12. Soe, too, below, p. 187, n. 7. 
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that if ever the history of this period comes to be written by some one thoroughly conversant 
with the persons mentioned in the trials, a number of details will appear in a somewhat 
different light. Clege and prolonged study, however, would be required to bring about this 
result, For the moment all that seems possible is, after dealing with a few pomts of difficulty 
arising from the text of the Brussels portion of the Amherst papyrus, to weave into a eon- 
secutive narrative the new information afforded by that document. 

The date of the 2nd day of the third month of inundation in the first line of Pap. 
Leopold IT «ppears at first sight to be the actual date of Amenpniifer's examination. A 
subsequent passage, however, offers an obstacle to this view, In 8, 16-15 it is recounted 
that after Amenpniifer had made his confession his confederates were similarly tortured and 
told the same tale; and further that, obviously as a result of these proceedings, the vizier 
Khatemwése and the royal butler Nesamitin had the thieves conveyed to the west bank on 
the 19th day of the said month, where they pointed out to those high dignitaries the royal 
pyramid that they had robbed. It seems quite impossible to vert the order of the oecur- 
rences, and consequently the confession of Amenpniifer must have been made before or on the 
morning of the 19th. Following up this deduction, we observe that the first line of the papy- 
rus does not use cither of the expressions mM ¢, | ° ‘on this day’ or ©! ‘day of’ elsewhere 
employed to give precision to the occurrences of a given date. Hence it might seem neces- 
sary to conclude that the 22nd day mentioned m 1, 1 is simply the date of the writing of the 
papyrus, a conclusion which at all events is not in disagreement with the indications of 4, 1-3. 

The question is, however, complicated by Br. Mus. 10054, which contains further con- 
fessions by Amenpniifer, these dated, according to Peet's edition, on the 14th day of the 
month, Before putting the final touches to this article it seemed desirable to glance at the 
British Museum papyrus in the original. To my great surprise I found—and the readmg was 
confirmed by Cerny—that admirably as Peet had deciphered as much of the difficult hieratic 
narrative as I had time to collate, he had gone astray over the date in vs.1,1. This should 
read, not ‘day 14’, but “day 19°. The new reading agrees pretty well with the data both of 
Abbott and of Pap. Leopold IT. From the former (4, 9-10) we learn that there was a great 
round-up of tomb-robbers immediately after the tour of inspection on the 18th, and that 
these robbers were examined without delay either on the evening of the 18th or on the 
morming of the 19th—at all events before the visit of the visier and the royal butler to the 
necropolis on the 19th. From Pep. Leopold IT, as | have already pomted out, it is clear that 
Amenpnitfer had admitted his complicity in the Sebkemsaf affair before the afternoon of the 
1th, It is true that the pyramid of Sebkemeaf is not mentioned in the rather disjointed 
confessions of Amenpniifer dated to the 1$th in Brit, Mus. 10054, but the combined evidence 
of all three sources makes it likely that the violation of the royal tomb was mentioned by 
him at the same time. Does this mean that we must acquiesce in the exceedingly awkward 
conclusion referred to above? That conclusion becomes the more awkward when we reflect 
that, ifno trust can be placed in the dating of Pap, Leopold IT, 1,1 as referring to the examin- 
ation and confession immediately following it, neither can any trust be placed in the dating 
of Amenpniifer's confessions in Br. Mus. 10054, especially sinee these are introduced by 
almost identical phrases. Indeed, Egyptologists will be in a deplorable predicament if 
they can no longer have confidence that the dates at the heads of their documents were 
intended to intimate the exact dates of the events recorded therein. Fortunately there is a 
means af overcoming the difficulty which on consideration will appear, not merely plausible, 
but compelling, If we closely serutinize 4, 1-8 of our papyrus, we shall see that the passage 
iscloses 4 solemn session of the Great Tribunal on the 22nd, yet unless Amenpniifer then 


' [This and the next paragraph must be read in the light of the Postscript, below, p. 102]. 
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made his detailed and formal confession, all that will have been enacted on that oceasion 
will have been the handing over of the thieves to the high-priest. In 4, $ it is stated that 
the proceedings of the session were recorded in writing, but there would have been next to 
nothing to record if Amenpniifer’s confession had not just taken place. The solution then 
is, if 1 see it aright, that Amenpnifer confessed to robbing the pyrarnid-tomb of Sebkemsaf 
on tieo separate occasions: firstly before the visit of the vizier to the necropolis on the 19th, 
on this eceasion perhaps only in a general and summury way; and secondly on the 22nd, 
when he gave a graphic and detailed description of hia misdeeds to the high court. The 
Abbott papyrus provides us with a close analogy to this sequence of events in its references 
to the coppersmith Peikhal. That man is stated to have admitted thefts in the tomb of 
Queen Ese, but on being taken across to the necropolis was unable to identify the tomb 
he had mentioned.* Notwithstanding this virtual demonstration of his innocence he was 
brought before the Great Tribunal again on the 21st, and on bemg questioned was seen to 
be wholly ignorant of the place he said he had robbed.? The similarity of the procedure in 
both cases makes it practically certain that the date of Amenpniifer's full confession was 
the 22nd, as indicated by our papyrus. It may be admitted that there is some ambiguity 
in the form in which the record of the trial is composed, but the solution of the problem 
here adopted fita in well with all the known facts. 

IT shall now endeavour to re-tell the story of this cause célébre in my own way, down to the 
close of the trial of Amenpniifer. The translations given by Peet and in the present article 
will enable the critically-minded to discriminate between what is established by actual 
documentary evidence and what is mere conjecture. 

From the reign of Ramesses [1] onwards the state of Thebes had gone from bad to worse. 
That reign had witnessed strikes among the necropolis work-people, an extensive and danger- 
ous harem conspiracy, and the invasion of the Delta by foreigners. Ramesses [1] was 
succeeded by a series of weak kings, who further impoverished Thebes by dwelling almost 
exclusively at one of the northern capitals. From time to time in the reign of Ramesses [4 
there were incursions of Libyans into the Thebaid, and for this and other reasons work im 
the necropolis was often at a standstill. Little wonder that the misery-stricken workpeople 
sought a remedy by plundering the ancient tombs in search of precious metal. In year 14 of 
Ramesses TX a copperamith named Peikhal had been tried for that crime before the visier 
of the day, but was apparently acquitted.4 According to the stone-mason Amenpnifer’s 
own confession, he started on his depredations in the previous year, but 1t may have been 
in year 14 or early in year 15 that he and his companions had the good fortune to chance 
upon the exceptionally rich tomb of King Sebkemsaf and his Queen Nubkhatats. A shorter 
ea of the robbery of this Fourteenth Dynasty tomb relates that it 

. had been violated by the thieves by tunnelling through the end of his pyramid from the outer 
‘ail of the tomb of Nebamiin, the overseer of the granary under King Menkheperrér (1c. Tuthmosts 
Til). The burial-place of the king was found bereft. of its lord, and likewise the burial-place of the 
great queen Nubkhatats, his queen, the thieves having laid hands upon them,” 

In 1898-9 Newberry and Spiegelberg, excavating on behalf of the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, thought to have found the actual tomb whence the thieves made their entry, But this 
tomb of a Nebamiin was shown to be that of an ‘overseer of the granary’ only by some 
cones bearing that name and title which might well be strays from Tomb 231, less than one 
hundred yards away. Furthermore, the tunnel which Newberry found running beneath the 
pyramid supposed to be that of Sebkemsaf starts, not from the ‘outer hall’ as the papyrus 

* Abbott 4, 13-17. * Thid. 5, 2-6. + bid, 7, 4-15, 4 fhid. 4, 15-16, 

* Ibid, 3, 2-5. 
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states, but from the inner hall. And lastly, it is a curious fact that a number of different 
tombs are known to have existed belonging to Nebamiins who were ‘overseers of the granary’ 
or ‘accountants of the grain of Amfin’! For these reasons Winlock is sceptical of the pro- 
posed archaeological identification.? 

We shall probably never know what motives induced Pesiir, the mayor of the city of 
Thebes, to bring matters to o head at the beginning of year 16. Perhaps he felt that lis 
official position was jeopardized by the open scandal of the tomb-robberies going on 80 near 
the seat of his authority, Conceivably also he was actuated by personal hostility to 
Pwerto, who was mayor of the west of Thebes where the necropolis lay. Or else, lastly, 
genuine indignation at the outrages and loyalty towards the absent Pharaoh may have been 
his inspiration. Whatever his grounds for taking action, it seems certain that Pesiiir gave the 
first impulse to the Investigations carried on actively between the 15th and 22nd days of 
the third month of mundation. We have explicit evidence for the fact that it was he who 
alleged the violation of the tomb of Amenophis [3 He again it was whoaceused the coppersmith 
Petkhul and his two fellow workers of making thefts m the Place of Beauty, i.e. in the valley 
now known as the Tombs of the Queens. Nor can we have much doubt that Pesifir was 
Amenpniifer’s accuser as regards the violation of the pyramid of Sebkemeaf. It may well 
be, indeed, that all the royal tombs subsequently examined by the commission were specified 
in the charges laid by Pesttir before the vizier? Even so, he either kept in reserve for future 
nse, or élee became later acquainted with, five more items of information which he believed 
would prove highly damaging testimony against the workmen and officials of the necropolis.* 

Peshir was ex officio a member of the Great Tribunal which sat at different places within 
the precinets of the temple of Karnak, but evidently he did not find much favour with his 
colleagues. Of these, the vizier Khatemwése represented justice in the abstract, while the 
royal butlers Nezamiin and Neferker#temperamin may have owed their places on the court 
to their close connexion with the king. At the sessions on the 21st and 22nd, Amenhotpe, 
the high-priest of Amiin, was another prominent member, yielding precedence only to the 
vizier. Representatives of the army and the navy were, together with the second priest of 
Amin, the remaming officials constituting the body usually referred to as ‘the Great Not- 
ables’.? These dignitaries appear to have been unanimous in resenting the aspersions im- 
phettly cast upon the administration of Pwerto, It was probably in order to save Pwerto's 
face that he and his subordinate officers are stated both in Abbot and in Pap. Leopold 1° 
to have laid the information upon which the Great Tribunal proceeded to act. The first 
step taken by the magistrates was to send out @ commission to visit all the tombs suspected of 
having been robbed, This commission, termed the ‘controllers (riedw) of the great and 
noble necropolis", consisted of Pwerto himself, his subordinate police officers, some priests of 








* ‘To those mentioned in JEA 10, 241, n. 4 add the owner of the splendid paintings in the British Musoum ; 
sce ty remarks in Duvirs, Ancient Egyptian Paintings, m1, 124, 126, 128. These paintings, however, appear 
to belong to the reign of Tuthmosia TV or later. © JEA, loc. eit. * Abbott 1, 4-8. 

* Flid. T, 10-12, * Winlock thinks this probable, but Peet is of the opposite opinion (p, 30, n.). 

* Abbett 5, 16-18; 6, 0-11. | 

* The full list, Abbott 7, 1-6, * Abbott 1, 7-8. * Leop. 1, 3-6. 

Hr is a word for ‘tomb’ generally, eee Abbol 4, 16; 5, 2.3. Py hr ‘the tomb’ par excellence means the 
tomb of the reigning Pharaoh, usually in course of construction during hia lifetime. A fuller form of this 
specialized use in that here employed, and the fullest form of all ocours in Abdott 6, 15, translated below, p. 189 
I. 33-4. Non the less it often seems imperative to render ‘necropolis’ in English if only for intelligibility’: 
sike. In point of fact it does seem likely in some cases either that the entire necropolis was identified with 
the reigning Pharach's tomb, or else that pr hr wae ao name for Biban el-Mulik. The latter =p cpeation 
strongly favoured by Abbott, 6,4, translated below, p. 189, L 18. 
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thetempleof Medinet Habu, and the private seeretariesof Nesamfnand N eferkeritemperamiin 
respectively. Their tour of inspection oceupied the greater part of the 18th, the report bemg 
rendered to the-vizier and the Great Notables on the same afternoon. Out of ten royal tombs 
mentioned in the charges, only that of Sebkemsaf was found to have been plundered. The 
remainder were declared to be intact, including the tomb of Amenophis I, apparently the 
moat important of those named in Pesiir's accusations.’ On the other hand, the tombs of 
two priestesses and those of many lesser persons were discovered to have been ranaacked.? 
Pwertoand his colleagues had a list of known tomb-robhers hastily drawnup. About twenty- 
five men were mentioned in this, and as many of them as it was possible to lay hands on were 
immediately arrested and brought to trial. Among these were Amenpniifer and several of his 
accomplices, probably also the eoppersmith Peikhal and two other coppersmiths attached to 
the temple of Medinet Habu, besides a certain Pekhihé, a copperamith connected with the 
tomb of Pharaoh then in course of construction,® ‘The last-named thief had a gang of his 
own not connected with that of Amenpniifer, except that the carpenter Setekhnakhte waa a 
member of both. These people and othera were rigorously beaten and their arms and legs 
twisted, after which they were ordered to confess their crimes. Amenpniifer probably owned 
up at onee to the violation of the pyramid of Sehekemsaf, and had in addition quite a long 
series of exploits to narrate.’ Unless the depositions reported in the papyrt are faked, we ean- 
not but marvel at the gusto with which Amenpnitfer recounts his thefts, these including the 
complote spoliation of the tomb of Tjaniifer, who was third priest of Amin under Ramesses IT, 
a tomb high up on the hill-side of Dra‘ Abu'l Naga that may still be vyisited.4 Pekhihé seems 
likewise to have scored some successes as a tomb-robber,? while Peilchal, thou ch not destined 
to obtam credence for his assertions, made the exciting disclosure that he had broken into 
the tomb of Queen Ese, the wife of Ramesges TIT? 

The revelations of this first examination pale, however, before Amenpniifer’s feat in 
plundering the tomb of King Sebkemsaf as narrated by him on the 22nd in the Great 
Tribunal. The story has been read in the translation given above, and need not be here 
repeated. Whether all the details emerged at Amenpniifer's first questioning on the 19th 


+ Abbott 2, 1-3, 16. * Shid. 3, 174, 4. 

* For these thieves see the list in Br. Mus. 10054, vs. 5-0, probably the direct continuation of the con- 
fessions on the recto. since it is written the same way up at the ond of the papyrus. A few names are lost, but 
even eo it is quite evident that the list is incomplete. It does not contain three of Amenpniifer’s seven 
accomplices (see the table Peet, p. 47), nor yet Peikhal and his companions, nor yet Shedsuany, mentioned 
in Pop. Leopold II, 4, 7. * [bid., rt. 3, 2. 

* ibid... vs. 1, 4 ff. with rt. 1, 1-10; 2; 7-16, Thatrt. 1, 1-10 is to be assigned to Amenpniifer is probable 
from the bribing of the scribe Khatemope mentioned jn J. 11, which links up with the similar episode related 
in Pap, Leopold IT, 3, 4-6. No reference, however, is made to the pyramid of Sebkemaal in Br. Mus, 10054. 

* Tt is no. 158 in Gardiner and Weigall, Topographical Catalogue. 

" fhid., rt. 3, 1-10, cf, also the evidence of the forryman rt. 2, 1-6, One of the most perplexing difficultics 
in connexion with the tomb-robberies is the fact, much too littl emphasized by Peet, that these same 
robberies are narrated just as though they were contemporary events in Br. Mua, 10042, 14, 10-18, inh ah cleepocaai - 
tion of the first year of the ‘Renaissance’; cf. also Mayer A, 5,9. The thieves in question are all mixed up with 
the accomplices of Amenpnilifer in the list of Br, Mus, 10054, rt. 5-8, ao that one can have no doubt aa to their 
date. Cerny appears to be right in his view that the *Rennieance’ followed the Ith year of Ramesses XI, 
Le. was more than twenty years later than the events recorded in Pap. Leopold IT (ZAS 65, 120). We must, 
therefore, conclude that the appearance of eontemporaneity in the passage of Br. Mus, 10052 is an illusion, 
and must assume that for some reason obecure to us the ancient history of the tomb-robberies was still of 
vital importance a generation later. Meyer A occasionally harks back to occurrences that happened long 
ago when the witness was a child, e.g. 2, 12; 10, 25. Ar, Mua. 10052, 8,19 montions ‘the times of Khatemwiee" 
aa though they were at least some distance past. * Abbott 4, 16. 

Bb 
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is perhaps doubtful, but enough will have come to light to cause a great sensation. The 
judges will have been particularly seandalized by the disclosure that Amenpniifer had been 
arrested for this very crime a whole year earlier, but had escaped by bribing Khatemope, 
a scribe attached to the landing-place at Thebes, That corrupt official had succeeded im 
extracting from his victim a# much as 20 deben of gold in respect of the pyramid of Sebkem- 
saf,! besides 4 kite of gold from the spoils of the tomb of Tjanfifer.* To ourselves Pap. 
Leopold IT provides welcome illumination in the statement that subordmates of the mayor 
of Thebes had as early as this been taking a hand in combatmg the seandalous proceedings 
of the necropolis, and since Amenpnifer was imprisoned in Pesifir’s own office, it seems 
pretty certain that the latter had become cognizant of the Sebkemsaf affair a considerable 
time before he made up his mind to bring his accusations to the notice of the vimer. We eee 
that at least some of Pesiiir's charges were made with adequate knowledge of the truth. As 
for Amenpniifer, on his return to the necropolis, he lost no time in resuming his old practices. 
Indeed, if the procés-rerbal can be trusted, he seemed to glory in them, and had even the 
impudence to excuse himself on the ground that half the population on the west of Thebes 
were playmg the same game.® 

The inspection of the tombs themselves on the 15th had been a qualified success for 
Pwerto. Many of the most important charges made against the inhabitants of the necropolis 
were rebutted, thongh the violation of the tomb of Sebkemsaf proved incontestable, and 
now the ecoppersmith Peikhal added a new erime to the list by admitting that he had stolen 
objects from the tomb of Queen Ese. The vizier Khatemwése and the royal butler Nesamiin 
judged the situation sufficiently grave to feel the need of verifying the facts on the spot.4 It 
must have been the afternoon of the 19th when they crossed the river, accompanied by 
Amenpniifer and his accomplices, as well as by the coppersmith Peikhal. The aecused were 
of course held close prisoners, and Peikhal was blindfolded in addition. After Amenpnifer 
and his gang had identified the pyramid of Sebkemsaf at Dra’ Abn'l Naga,® the procession 
moved southwards to the Tombs of the Queens.*: Here the bandage was removed from 
Peikhal’s eyes. Though stimulated by another sound thrashing, this man proved unable 
to point to any place he had entered except an unoccupied tomb of certain children of 
Ramesses IT and the hut of a workman named Amenemine, son of Huy. After yet, more 
bastinadoing, Peikhal solemnly swore that these open places were the only ones he knew.’ 
Such at least is the version that has come down to us, and it may possibly be correct. There 
are, however, certain suspicious circumstances. It is noticeable that Pesifir was not asked 
to accompany Khatemwése and Nesamiin, and it seems ominous that exactly fifteen months 
and o day later the visier Khatemwése, making a fresh investigation, found the very same 
tomb which Peikhal said he had plundered with its granite porteullis- smashed to atoms 
and all its contents removed.® We can read between the lmes of Abbott that Khatemwése 
and Nesamiin were almost as pleased as Pwerto himself with the result of theirinvestigations, 
for it 1s innocently stated that they ‘caused the controllers and sergeants and work-people of 
the necropolis, together with the heads of police, policemen, and staff attached to the royal 
tomb, to go around the west of Thebes, making a great demonstration ug far as the City.” 


1 Leop. 3, 34. " Br. Mus. 10054, rt. 1, U2. 

* Leop. 3, 5-7, * Abbott 4, 11 ff. 

* Leop. 3, 18. C7. aleo Abbott 3, 5-7, whore allusion is mode by way of anticipation either to Amenpniifer's 
first deposition early on the 1th or to his examination on the spot the sume afternoon in the presence of the 
vizier. * Abbott 4, 17 ff. * Abbott 5, 7-8. 

* Pointed out by Peet, p. 34. See Botti and Peet, I] Giornale della Necropols, Pl. 24. 

* Abbott 6, 10-11, 
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‘The sequel of this demonstration has provided one of the most graphic pages of authentic 
history that have come down to us from antiquity. It is little short of a marvel that after 
a lapse of more than three thousand years we should still be able to read the actual words 
bandied between the triumphant rabble of the necropolis and the sorely tried but not dis- 
comfited mayor of Thebes. The royal butler Nesamiin, perhaps anxious to preserve some 
appearance of impartiality, seems to have rushed over to Thebes to acquaint Pesiir with 
the result of the inquiry.’ Late in the evening these two officials fell in with the demonstra- 
tors near the temple of Ptah at Karnak. At the head of the work-people weré the chief 
workman Userkhopesh, the seribe Amennakhte and the workman Amenhotpe. Pesiiir 
started the uproar by angrily exelaiming, ‘'l'his demonstration that you have made to-da y is 
no mere demonstration, but is a hymn of triamph on your part.* You are rejoicing over me 
at the very door of my house. What means this, when I am the mayor of Thebes who reports 
to the Sovereign? If you are rejoicing over this place where you were in order to inspect it 
and which you found intact, none the less king Sebkemsaf and his royal wife Nubkhatats 
have been violated—he a great ruler who accomplished ten weighty commissions for this 
great god, Amenrét-sonthér, and his monuments remain in the god’s innermost shrine down 
to the present day'.* To this the chief workman Userkhopesh retorted: ‘ All the kings to- 
gether with their royal wives, mothers, and children that rest in the great noble necropolis, 
as well as those that rest in the Place of Beauty, are intact. They are safeguarded and 
protected to all eternity, The sage counsels of Pharaoh their child hold them in custody and 
try them severely’.§ Pesiiir rejoined *Are you making a glorious thing out of all this?” 
Then he added that the neeropolis-scribes Hurshire, son of Amennakhte, and Pebés had 
come to him and had laid before him five pieces of information incriminating the workmen 
and disclosing robberies punishable with death. ‘Concerning these’, he added with many 
solemn oaths, *T will write to Pharach, my lord, to cause people of his to be sent to deal with 
all of you",’ 

Thus, so far from withdrawing his accusations, Pesiiir reaffirmed them and added new 
ones. What is more, he cast a reflection on the fairness of the Great Tribunal by swearing 
that he would appeal to Pharaoh over ita head. All this was said in the presence of the royal 
butler Nesamiin,® and the report of it soon reached the ears of Pwerto, the mayor of the west." 
Thus attacked anew, Pwerto spent part of the 20th in writing to the vizier a full report of 
the proceedings of the previous evening, After repeating the words that had passed between 
Pesiir and Userkhopesh, he concludes his letter as follows: ‘I have received information 
about the accusations which the mayor of Thebes made to the people attached to the great 
and noble tomb of millions of years of Pharaoh on the west of Thebes, and I have reported 
them to my lord, since it would be a erime for one in my position to hear accusations and to 
conceal them. Now I do not know the purport of the great accusations which the mayor of 
Thebes said had been spoken of to him by the seribes of the tomb of the inner part who 

* Cf. Abbott 5, 12 and §, 21-2. * Jhid. 5, 15, * fhid. 6, 2-4. * hid. 6, 5 if. 

* Lit. ‘guard them and examine them rigorouly'. It has not, I think, been noticed that theao worda are 
® sarcastic allnsion to the imprisonments and bastinadoings undergone by the workpeople suapected of 
being thieves. ee 

* Lit. ‘Are you making as high things this you speak of!’ % is clonrly the interrogative particle. 

* Abhalt 5, 10-15 supplemented by ibid. 6, 0-14. * Ibid. G, 21-2. 

* Tn thd. 5, 21 Pwerto seems to say that he himself had been present, but the impression thus given may 
be wrong since it is to some extent in conflict with 5, 13-14 und 6, 15. 

This term requires further investigation. Can the addition ‘of the inner part’ refer simply to the fact 
that royal tombe at this period were in reslity divided into two halves, the cult-temple being on the fringe 
of the cultivation, and the actual tomb far inland in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings? 
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stand in the midst of the workpeople, for my logs cannot catch up with them. But I am 
reporting them to my lord, and my lord shall get to the bottom of these accusations about 
which the mayor of Thebes said that they had been spoken of to him by the seribes of the 
necropolis and that he would write to Pharaoh concerning them. It isa on the part of 
these two scribes of the necropolis that they should have approached the mayor of Thebes 
to lay information before him, for their fathers never did se, but laid information before the 
vigier when he was in the south country, and if he chanced to be in the north, the police 
and servants of His Majesty attached to the tomb sailed down with their documents to 
wherever the vizier was. I testify on the 20th day of the third month of inundation, in the 
sixteenth year, to the accusations which I have heard through the mayor of Thebes, and 
Tam putting them before my lord in writing in order that one may get to the bottom of 
them by to-morrow'.! 

Thus the tacit hostility between the two mayors had at last broken ont ito open ant- 
agomism. The Great Tribunal dealt with the matter on the 21st, and at that session, if the 
Abbott papyrus reports the whole of it, only the question of Peikhal and of the two copper- 
smiths aceused with him was discussed. The vizier Khatemwése animadverted severely on 
the conduct of Pesifir, He pointed out that the royal butler Nesamtin and himself had per- 
zonally investigated the charge concerning the tomb of Queen Ese, and that they had found 
the supposed thieves, on being taken to the spot, utterly unable to identify it. The three 
coppersmiths were in court; Khatemwése asked that they should be examined afresh, This 
was done, and thoy were acquitted. The mayor Pesiir, though himself a member of the 
court, was found in the wrong.* 

Tt does not need much discernment to perceive that Pesiiir’s accusations could not be 
refuted by testing afresh merely the ease of Peikhal. But the vizier seems to have thought 
that the mayor of Thebes stood in need of reproof, and this was the easiest means of admin- 
istering it. There are a few words at the end of Abbott that make us wonder whether Peikhal 
and his companions were even then believed as innocent as they were declared to be: ‘The 
Great Notables spared the lives? of the coppersmiths of the temple of Ramesses IT], and 
they tere handed over to the high-priest of Amen-rét, king of the gods, Amenhotpe, on this day.’ 
The Inst section of Pap, Leopold LI suggests that handing over to the high-priest was tanta- 
mount to keeping men under arrest until their punishment should he decided. 

Pesiir appears again as a member of the Great ‘Tribunal on the 22nd, when the case of 
Amenpniifer and his accomplices came up for reconsideration. Amenpniifer must then 
doubtless have given that detailed account of his discovery and ransacking of the pyramid 
of Sebkemsaf which we read in Pap. Leopold Lf. At the end of the trial he and several others 
were surrendered to the high-priest until instructions should come from Pharaoh as to their 
punishment. This seems to have heen by virtue of the old and humane law wecording to 
wlich Pharaoh alone had the right to authorize a ¢riminal's death or mutilation* The 
condemnation of Amenpniifer was far from being the end of the tomb-robberies trials, and 
these were indeed the constant preoccupation of Khatemwése and his successor for many 
years to come. Of Pesifir nothing further is heard, but we need not necessarily attach much 
importance to that fact, sinee our authorities seldom mention the mayors of the city of 
Thebes, Pwerto, the colleague of Pesiiir in the West, continued in office for at least seventeen 


* Abbott 6, 15-24. 4 Thid, 7, 8-15. 

* Lit, ‘gave breath to’, the phrase often used for setting prisoners at liberty or aequitting them. Is it to 
be talon more literally here t 

« Leop. 4, 11. 

* Newborry, Life of Kekhmara, 2, 12-13; ef. Pap. Leningrad 1118a, 48-50, 
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years longer.t Dr, Cerny tells me that the scribe Harshire likewise kept his post, in spite of 
the indiscreet disclosures to Pesiir for which Pwerto blamed him so bitterly. 


In conclusion, a few words must be said about the manuscripts themselves which 
preserve to us the record of these stirrimg events. Abbott and Pap, Leopold IT are magni- 
ficent documents obviously written by the same hand. Both are finely engrossed on fresh, 
unused papyrus intended to be inseribed on one side.only.* One cannot doubt that they are 
genuine archives such as were stored in temples and public offices, and both the internal 
evidence of Abbott and a hint in the Ambras papyrus* lead us to think that they once be- 
longed to the records of the temple of Ramesses IT] at Medinet Habu. Br. Afus. 10054 is very 
different. Alike m external appearance and in contents it suggests the very reverse of a 
formal official document. Peet's account of the papyrus is correct as far as it goes, but needs 
supplementing. The reason why the seribe started on the rerso was doubtless that the 
reclo was already oceupied by another text. Having completed page 1 of the verso the scribe 
apparently washed away the supertiuons matter on the recto, and then proceeded with his 
judicial reeords there. The date of year 18 in rt. 3, 7 starts us wondering whether the whole 
contents of the papyrus are not later copies. The composition is as scrappy as that of Mayer 
A, and the handwriting gives both Corny and myself the impression of being one and the 
same throughout and more akin to that of the seribes who wrote at the time of the ‘ Renais 
sance’ than to that of the scribes under Ramesses TX. Against this must he set the fact that 
notes of an obviously secondary character are marked against the individual names in the 
het of thieves of rs. 5-6 to signify whether the persons in question had been arrested or not, 
and this would be natural only if the hat in question were contemporary or nearly so with 
the events recorded. As regards the historical value of the three papyri, I am strongly of 
opinion that these are faithful accounts of what actually ocenrred. Peet's verdict® that the 
Abbott papyrus is a highly biased statement written from Pwerto’s point of view seems due 
to a confusion of thought. Had Abbott been really partial, would it have displayed its 
partiality so patently ? My point is this: we gain a shrewd suspicion from Abbott that the 
vizier and the entire Great Tribunal were strong partisans of Pwerto. None the less, a very 
full report is given in that papyrus of Pesifir’s statements to the people of the necropolis, 
and the gravity of the crime against the pyramid of Sebkemsaf is as littl underestimated in 
Abbott as it is in Pap. Leopold 1J—the work, be it remembered, of the same seribe. If Abbott 
fails to mention the visit of the viser to that pyramid: on the 19th it is becange this all- 
important matter was to be treated ina complementary papyrus, Abbott bemg concerned 
almost exclusively with the charges made by Pestiir and with the invalidity of some of them. 
In a word, Abbott does reveal to os a highly biased state of feeling against Pesifir and in 
favour of Pwerto, but that state of feeling is imparted ina very fair and candid fashion. The 
game confidence which we repose, accordingly, in the Abbot! papyrus as a trustworthy 
historical record can obviously also be reposed in Pap. Leopold [, though no one in the world 
will ever be in a position to tell us how far Amenpniifer, in his confessions, was telling the 
truth. 

* Peet found bim mentioned ae atill in office in the 12th year of Hamesses XT, sce Journal 14, 65. 

® ‘The entries on the verso of Abbott are of much lator date. 

* Peet, p. 178, Sev, too, Winlock's remarks in JEA 10, 221, n. 7. * Peet, pp. 53 if. 
* Op, cit., pp. 32 ff. 
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Postscrrr 


Sinee the above article was written, the long-parted upper and lower halves of the papyrus 
have been sent by the respective owners to me in London, there to be remounted by Dr. 
Ibscher under my supervision, The reunion had, unfortunately, to be very brief, and the 
originals are already speeding to their permanent homes in Brussels and New York. Ex- 
cellent photographs made by the Chiswick Press will, however, commemorate the brief 
honeymoon, and confirm our impression that the papyrus, in its original state, was a no 
less magnificent official document than the famous Abbott Papyrus in the British Museum. 
Examination of the technical details of Pap. Leopold LH reinforces the view of Peet and 
Moller that it 1s the exact counterpart of the Abbott, Not only were both obviously written 
by the same hand, but the structure of both manuscripts is practically identical. The height 
of both is 42-5 em., and the distance of the joins from one another averages 22-5 em. in the 
case of Pap. Leopold IT (and Pap. Amherst) and 23-5 cm. in the case of the Abbott. The 
right-hand sheets overlie the left-hand in both papyri. The size of the writing on the first 
page of each manuscript is identical, } measuring 1-5 em. in height. On the whole, Pap. 
Leopold [I] is the more imposing of the two from the standpoint of the writing, since the 
greater length of the text of Abbott led to the employment of much smaller signs, and closer 
spacing between the lines, in the later pages. Abbott measures 2-18 m. in length, while Pap. 
Leopold If has a length of only 1-58 m. 

The opportunity of re-collating the originals had, of course, not to be missed, and a few 
modifications of the Plates of transcription here published must be placed on record. As 
regards the hitherto wrongly mounted fragments of Amherst the conclusions reached by 
Peet and myself were happily confirmed, except in one small detail. The tiny fragment with 
red writing (above, p. 175) cannot come where I have placed it, and must presumably have 
ushered in the words addressed by the Court to Amenpniifer, That the long fragment fac- 
similed on p. 174 really belongs where I assigned it is proved by the double thickness of the 
papyrus; in other words, it shows part of a join. The signs on the uppermost of its four lines 
read || # 7, and those on the second probably 77 1¢4)%. A more important result of our 
examination of the origmals is that there is no line completely lost, the afore-mentioned 
2, #7 belonging to 1, 9, and UARAY to the same line as that containing the isolated <— 
near its end. ‘This latter line must, therefore, be renumbered 1, 10; and the page contained 
only 16 lines, not 18 as indicated on Plate XT. 

The followimg new readings emerged on re-eollation: 

1,1. In the date Cerny and I now incline to ‘ day 23’ rather than to ‘day 22°, This 
upsets my conclusions on pp. 184-5 to the extent that ‘day 25’ must, after all, be the date 
when the sembe wrote the document—the day following the final Court proceedings, I feel 
morally certain, however, that my further arguments are substantially correct: Amenpniifer 
will have admitted his robbery of the royal tomb already on the 19th, but will have repeated 
and amplified his confession on the 23nd. 


ef 2 dos 


1, 14 (1, 16). The det. of hrtyw(-nir), visible in Newherry’s Plate, is now lost. 
1, 16 (1, 18). , of 1} ° [ Sve] is in lacuna. 

2,9. Read ros, A402 with > instead of *. 

2,11. In the verb mk, * above [} should be omitted or replaced hy a dot, 
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2, 14. There is certainly no room for [©] in the obscure word at the beginning, which 
should accordingly be read @: Bh, 81 «| tptyw. 

2,17. No room for [4] before 4% GS. Further on, traces of —: and 4 are 
visible im tke. | | 

0.19, After = read (air bh S; no trace of |). 

8,10. After the name Nesamiin — is visible, and should not be bracketed. 

3, 18. The months and days in the date are rubricized. 

3,19, After Pr-t the last stroke should be changed to (; 0 too in 4, 11 | must be read 
instead of after the same word. 

4,9. As suggested in the Plate, + is rubricized in both instances. Near the beginning 
of the line unbracket the —~ after ner, 


SUMMARY REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS ‘AT 
TELL EL“AMARNAH, 1935-1936 


By J. D. 5. PENDLEBURY 


With Plates xvil-—xx 


Tre season lasted from November 18 to February 12. The staff consisted of Messrs. Pendle- 
bury, Fairman, and Lavers, together with two new-comers to the site—Mesars. T, W. Thacker 
and G. Kudnitsky. 

Support was received from the Brooklyn Museum, New York, from Mrs. Hubbard, from 
San Diego, California, and from the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, as well as from many 
generous private contributors, while an unexpected donation from Boston at the end of the 
season enabled the work to be brought to a neat conclusion. 

For the second successive year the Great Palace was the main objective. During the 
previous season (1934-5) the Harem quarters, which had originally contained the famous 
painted pavement, were re-excavated ; part of the Broad Hall was cleared and also, towards 
the north end, a confusing mass of foundations at a low level which had supported a building 
known as the Weben-Aten (see Jowrnal 21, 129 f7.), It was these foundations which claimed 
our first attention. Unfortunately it was soon discovered that their limit had been reached 
without any further elue to their object being obtained. All that can therefore be said is that 
since they lie on the main axis of the Palace, and since they represent some important 
structure, the Weben-Aten may have been something in the nature of a gigantic entrance to 
the state halls and colonnades to be described below. 

A number of trial-pieces were discovered in the wall-trenches ; the finest of these is shown 
in PL. xx, 2. But the most curious find was a sherd of predynastic black-topped ware from 
the filling between two walls, 7 

The main part of the Palaee is shown in Pls. xvii, xvii. Here, as elsewhere, all the stone 
had been taken, leaving at best the marks in the plaster in which the foundations had been 
set, at worst nothing but a shallow trench m the virgin soil, 

The Broad Hall, which perhaps surrounded, perhaps included, the big‘ parade ground’, 
was first cleared. It very soon became evident that it had never been finished in accordance 
with the original project, for while most of the oblongs marked in ¢he plaster and showing 
the setting-out of the colossal statues had elearly been built over, none of the big squares 
which represented the positions of columns showed any trace of stone-marks: while in the 
centre a colonnade, or rather pavilion, had evidently been set up, whose columns had not 
kept strietly to the plotting on the original plan. 

Tt would seem that this ambitions schazie of a colonnade 200 metres long failed, probably 
owing to the great expense, and that Akhenaten had to content himself with a central 
pavilion acting as entrance on the main axis, and had to leave the rest as an open court 
surrounded by eolossi. 

An interesting structural feature came to light, The plaster floors, which were common 
not only in the palace, but also in the Great Temple and the Hat-Aten, had always been 
a source of speculation. Not only were they uneven—that might have been caused by 
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weathering—but they seemed carelessly laid, and were in any case of a material unsuitable 
for floors. Mr. Layers therefore put forward the theory that they were merely a preliminary 
flooding of the whole area on which to mark ont proposed details of plan, and that the actnal 
floor was at a higher level. The objection to this was that no trace of such a higher floor 
had ever been found, though this might be answered by pointing to the thoroughness of 
the destruction, which would have involved the breaking through of the floors in search of 
stone. Fortunately, however, a day after this idea had been put forward, a complete section 
of the postulated flooring was discovered about 80cm, above the plaster, the intervening space 
being filled with clean sand. That it was contemporary was proved by traces of painting in 
a typical panel-pattern being found on the mud (not mud-brick) floor. 

_ Besides the main axis from north to south in the eentre, two minor approaches crossed 
the Broad Hall, fragments of their balustrades being found. The pavilion was adorned with 
a central row of columns in hard white limestone, These were decorated with reliefs so 
hghtly and sketchily incised that it almost seems that the columns had been plastered over 
and that the incision is the result of the chisel going too deep. Such fine stone, however, 
would never have been plastered. Another possibility is that we have only the preliminary 
sketch. Against this, however, is the faét that a great number of other reliefs in sandstone, 
quartzite, and granite were equally lightly incised, The outer rows seem to have been joined 
by a screen wall, for a uraeus cornice continuing round a semicirele was found. These 
columns were of sandstone, with palm-frond capitals brightly painted. 

Pl. xx, 3 shows a fragment of relief from the Broad Hall. It is an exceptionally fine 
example of the technique of painting transferred into stone, The ear of bearded wheat is 
unusual, and the whole seems much more suited to a freseo or a painted pavement, 

South of the Broad Hall existed a long colonnade at a higher level. A view of this from 
the west is shown on Pl. xix, 1. From east and west it was approached by ramps, which led 
up from the courts served by the flanking entrances from the Broad Hall. The plaster was 
exceptionally well preserved here, and clearly shows the square foundations of the columns, 
Joined below the floor by short walls which gave stability to the whole. From this colonnade 
a ramp descended into a central open court, paved with brick in which were inset twenty- 
four slabs of plaster, each with marks of blocks upon it, From the number of fragmenta 
of stelae in alabaster and quartzite it is evident that these wera the foundations for a forest 
of such stelas, Beneath each one was a pit, some two metres deep, lined with brick and 
stone. From their position on the main axis these pits had obviously been intended to 
contain foundation deposits, and since no less than eight were still sealed over by the plaster 
and had never been touched, our hopes ran high. After many hours of cramped exeayation, 
however, it was found that in only one pit were there any objects, Since that pit con- 
tained only a rude caricature of the king on a potsherd it cannot be said that our knowledge 
of foundation-ceremonies at this period bas been increased. 

At this pomt the second axis erosses the first. From west to east ran a series of sloping 
approaches similar to the main axis and leading from the river-front shown in the tomb 
pictures to the bridge which leads over the Sikket es-Sultin to the Royal Honse (Petrio’s 
No. 13), The bridge itself had been partly excavated in 1982, when the evidence of painted 
plaster had gone to show that above it was a window of appearance (aee Journal 18, 148), 
The palace abutment, however, was devoml of remains of painting, though a number of 
fragments of sculpture showed that it had been equally highly decorated. The various 
periods of building which careful study brought to light will be fully disenssed in The 
City of Akhenaten, 1m. 

It will be as well to state here that the hopes, built on experience with the Great Temple, 

co 
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that the pictures in the tombs would throw light on the use of various parts of the Great 
Palace were doomed to failure. The centre of the picture is always the Window of Appear- 
ance over the bridge, but 50 vast was the complex of buildings that the artist had to make a 
selection of the rooms he represented. The (reat Temple was not only a new departure in 
architecture, but it was simple in plan and capable of being represented easily in the 
Egyptian dranghtsman’s conventions. With the Palace, on the other hand, he had a bewil- 
dering series of courts and halls which not only were difficult to draw but which in most 
eases he had probably never entered. Except in a very few eases, therefore, the tomb- 
pictures are of no assistance. 

In approaching the area to the south of the open court, a few words about its construction 
are divisable. Pl. xix, 2 shows a general view from the south. Here appearances are decep- 
tive. What seem to be corridors are actually trenches for the foundations of walls and 
colonnades, while the apparent walls are actually the filling below the floor-leyel, In this 
part of the Palace the seaffolding (shown in section in Pl. xix, 8) was partly retained to 
raise the level of the floors. This scaffolding, as the photograph shows, consisted of clean 
sand, bits of broken brick, chips of stone, and builders’ waste. It is noteworthy that immedi- 
ately below the level of the foor the chips of stone usually mereased in quantity, owing 
to the necessity of facing the stone properly where it would be seen, Furthermore, at 
Irregular intervals are the layers of mortar marking the varying level at which the builders 
stood to set the stones in position. 

The whole of this area had been used as a mixing-floor while the Broad Hall was being 
built, and a layer of cement and mortar of varying thickness extends over the virgin soil 
at this pot. At one spot two brick contaimers for mixing mortar survive below the seafiold- 
ing, while at another a complete plaster bath exists with steps on which the hodsmen 
could stand. 

The great Hypostyle Hall ends suddenly, and, destroyed as it is, there is no indication 
of any throne or culmination for the magnificent series of buildings. 

It is only to the east of the mam axis that the building has been completely cleared, 
and it is extremely fortunate that enough room exists to the west before the modern 
cultrvation begins, for much of it is inexplicable. To the south are two rooms, each contain- 
ing four columns. That is simple. Then comes a great platform of conerete in a hollow 
squire, surrounded by colonnades and haying traces of foundations in the middle. The 
only possible explanation seems to be that flights of steps descended from the higher halls 
surrounding, and that perhaps a sunk garden with a fountain oxisted in the centre. North 
of this are structures which as yet we do not dare to interpret. 

East of this again seems to have been an open court containing perhaps gardens, the 
exact lay-out of which we must hope to find in the corresponding area west of the axis. 
There were also two chapels or pavilions, the northern of which had been practically 
finished, as could be seen by the unfinished capitals which were found here, while the 
southern had not yet even been properly plotted. It is probable that the columns were to 
have been of the vine-leaf pattern shown in Petrie, Tell el Amarna, FI. viii, for quantities 
of fragments were found. 

Te the south of the state apartments lay a sunken area which had undoubtedly been 
filled in at one time to bring it up to the same level. A feature of this part of the Palace 
was the number of plaster moulds for hieroglyphs, which had evidently been distributed 
bs the semi-skilled workmen who had to be employed owing to the great activity in 

A great quantity of relief work was found in the southern part of the Palace, one of the 
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most interesting pieces of which is shown in Fl. xx, 4. It is part of an anta cap or of a ‘broken 
lintel’ in sandstone, and is earved on both sides with a human-handed sphinx. Another 
interesting piece chows the upper part of a princess ‘kowtowing’. Only one example of 
this practice on the part of the royal family has hitherto come to light—a stela in the Cairo 
Museum, probably irom Heliopolis. On the top register of this the king, the queen, and the 
two princesses then born have thrown themselves on to their knees in an ecstasy of adoration 
in front of the Aten, while in the bottom register they are all flat on their faces. Perhaps 
an explanation i is to be sought in Akhenaten’s desire for support by all sun-worshippers at 
the beginning of his revolt, and the necessity for showing his fanatical devotion. That 
devotion evidently did not last long. 

The eastern side of the Palace is occupied by buildings of mud-brick. South of the main 
Harem is an entrance, and south of that again is a group of buildings (Pl. xix, 4) which show 
every sign of having been a harem also, Not only has every room and corridor had a painted 
pavement, as in the main Harem, but the decoration of the columns is identical. The plan 
is similar, with a garden and pond surrounded by colonnades, and one may well believe that 
it served as the private apartments of the eldest princess. 

Both here and in the magazines to be described below were found pits containing the 
skulls and other bones of cats and dogs—evidently harem pets. These are the subject of 
study by Dr, L. Keimer, of the Agricultura] Museum in Cairo. 

A number of pieces of inlay in various materials were found. Pl. xx, 1 shows those in 
stone. The two hands come from the ends of Aten rays. The calf’s head on the left is in 
yellow sandstone, while that on the right ia in black limestone and has at some time been 
used as a pendant. Magnificently coloured fragments of faience came to light, the moat 
exquisite of which showed the head of a duck and a butterfly, the latter a very rare subject 
in faience. 

South of the bridge he long rows of magazines, partly demolished and replanned when 
the state apartments were built. The varions periods are too complicated to admit of a 
summary ceseription. 

Further research in the great pillared halls to the south, re-exeavated during the previous 
season, failed to produce any more examples of stamped bricks. But the few then recovered 
mentioning the name of Smenkhkaré, together with the elear proof that these halls were 
later additions to the Palace, confirms us in our theory that they formed a great coronation 
hall set up for the ceremony of Smenkhkaré’s association with Akhenaten as coregent. 

Finally, at the end of the season, when a clear survey had been made of the area west of 
the axis, an attempt was made to find the north entrance to the Palace. The eastern 
enceinte-wall was traced for some hundreds of metres north of the main Harem, where 
unfortunately it tailed off. Some way farther north the cultivation recedes in one of the 
big bays in which concrete foundations are usually found, and teste were made. Unior- 
tunately the cause of this bay seems to have been an accumulation of wind-blown sand, but 
at a spot close to that marked *Ushabtis’ on Petrie’s plan, op. et., PL xxxv (this is now 
below the encroaching cultivation), was found what must have been a sculptor’s floor, 
_ evidently part of the same quarter in which Petrie states that he found fragmenta of relief 
to be fitted into the walls of tombs. Here lay two unfinished shawabtis and a peseshkef 
( Opening the Mouth’ implement) in granite, Close by was an unfinished group of monkeys 
in a chariot, no doubt intended to be the same sort “of toy as that found a by Frankfort m 
the north suburb (The City of Akhenaten, 1, Pl. xxxi, 4; p. 84). The a head of the 
king in limestone, shown in Pl. xx, 5 was also found here. 

But the most important piece of all is shown on Pl. xx, 6, If consists of the hands and 
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forearms holding an offering-table broken off a nearly life-size statue in limestone. Not 
only are the hands of exquisite workmanship but the inseription is of the utmost interest. 

It gives the names of Akhenaten, of his father Amenhotpe IT, and of the Aten in the later 
form current only after the ninth year of Akhenaten’s reign. Thus it lines up with at least 
two other objects, the stela found by Griffith and the granite bowl from the ‘altars’ published 
in The City of Akhenaten, 11, PL. xlvii, 2; pp. 101, 108. These objects must surely imply 
a coregency at least eight years long of Akhenaten and his father. Further, at the tomb 
of Huya the facade, the first part to be carved, shows on one side Amenhotpe IIT and Teye, 
on the other side Akhenaten and Nefretiti, again m conjunction with the later form of the 
Aten name. There is no distinction between the two groups, that is to say if is not a case 
of the living on one side and the dead on the other, Now inside the tomb is shown a visit 
of Teye alone to ‘Amarnah in the twelfth year of Akhenaten’s rein. Surely that seems to 
imply the death of Amenhotpe O11 between the carving of the fagade and of the mterior, 
and suggests that Teye's visit was in the nature of a state ‘progress’ to her son on the 
oceagion of his father’s death. Now if we allow a coregency of eleven years, it means that 
Akhenaten ruled alone for seven years only, and this will allow Tut ‘ankhaten, who ascended 
the throne at the age of about nine, to be the son of Amenhotpe TI, which is also implied by 
his looks, by his own statement (cf. Broasted, dnc. Records, m, $96), and by the presence in 
his tomb of a statuette of Amenhotpe [1] in the same ‘coffiinette’ as a lock of Teye's hair. 


Plate XX 





1. Inlays, mainly from the small Harem 
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4. Sandstone anta cap, from the Palace, 
south end 





5. Unfinished limestone head of the King, 6. Inscribed offering-table from a limestone 
from the Palace, north end statue, from the Palace, north end 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
EXCAVATIONS AT KAWA, 1935-1936 
Br L. P. KIRWAN 


With Plates xxi—xwiii 


Iw November 1990 the late Professor I’, Ll, Griffith and Mrs, Griifith, assisted by Mr, Charles 
Little, began the excavation of the extensive ancient mite at Kawa. The remarkable results 
of the first season's work—including the discovery of three temples with several other im- 
portant buildings, a mass of antiquities, and a number of new and important texts—have 
established the existence at Kawa of an ancient city second only in importance (in the Sudan) 
to Napata. 

Through lack of time Professor Griffith was unable to complete the excavation and 
recording of the Temple Area that year, and he had intended to return to Kawa for this 
purpose another season. The excavations conducted by the writer in 1935-6 were due to 
a request by Mrs. Griffith that this additional work should be done so that the results 
might be incorporated in the fortheomimg report on the temples at Kawa, _ 

A short report on the first season's work was published by Professor Griffith in Sudan 
Notes and Records? while another and more detailed account was prepared as a guide for 
visitors to the Exhibition of Antiquities at The Queen's College, Oxford, in the autumn of 
1981. Since neither of these publications is now easily accessible, it has been thought well 
to preface this account of last season's work by yerbatim extracts from Professor Griffith's 
pamphlet of 1981, so that the general results of the work of both seasons may be available 

ther. 

“ee existence of a temple at Kawa, on the east bank of the Nile and four to five miles 
north of the town of New Dongola on the opposite bank, was recognized as long ago is 
1884. .. . Several stone monuments from Kawa were in the collection of the late General 
Sir Herbert Jackson, when Governor of Dongola Province, in his fine residence at Merowe, 
and are now in the Museum at the same place; but, although portions of the temple were 
diginterred from time to time and exposed to depredations by the natives, nothing certain 
was known of the history of the site until the beginning of 1929, when Mr. Wordsworth, Dis- 
trict Commissioner at Dongola, aided Mr. F. Addison, Conservator of Antiquities in the 


Sudan, to uncover some of the walla. Thereby the Conservator was able to establish three 


important facts, namely, that the king who built the principal temple was Tirhaqa, that he 
dedicated it to the god Ammon, and that the name of the city was Gematen or Gempaten. 
Mr. Addison also made a rapid plan of the seanty rnins that were visible and took measures 
for their preservation. Following closely on this, we visited the site in February, 1980, under 
the auspices of the Governor, Mr. A. B. B. Howell (of New College), and instituted a short 
exploratory dig of nine days. In this we partially cleared the chambers at the east end of 
the temple of Tirhaga, and established the fact that a second temple existed at right angles 
to the first, with the cartouches of Ramesses I] and Ramesses VI engraved on one of its 
columns. We determined if possible to complete the clearance in the next winter, and issued 
| 2 14 (1931), 87-9. 
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an appeal for subscriptions to the revived “Oxford Excavations”... . The Expedition 
assembled at Kawa on November 22nd, 1980, . .. 

“The chief results are as follows: 'Two temples, “ A" and “B", lay parallel to the river 
with axes north to south so close to each other that the walls touched. They were built of 
erude briek, the walls of tho courts plastered and painted, the stone gateways of ‘A built 
by Tirhaga, but the stone shrine, still covered by its roofing blocks, much older and seulp- 
tured by Tutenkhamiin, by whom also the fluted columns of the inner court were set mp. 
“B", likewise with gateways, columns and shrine of stone, gave us little inseription, but 
one of the columns in the inner court bore the cartouches of Shabako “beloved of Anukis”’, 
and two others the names of the Nubian King Harsiotef. he interior of the shrine was 
elaborately sculptured in late Nubian or Meroitie style and had been entirely covered with 
gilding. The entrances to“ A" and “EB” were side by side, opening af right angles on to 
the approach to the Tirhaqa temple “T". 

*The axis of “'T”’ lay from east to west, and its buildings ceased riverwards just before 
the entrance of “1° was reached. The first building in this axis was a small “ Kiosque” in 
which processions could form and prepare: eastward of the Kiosque stood @ stairway lead- 
ing up to a large sacrificial platform, and beyond this were four stands facing each other in 
pairs, the second pair surmounted by granite criosphinxes with small figures of Tirhaqa 
beneath their chins. Further east again rose the ruined towers of the First Pylon forming the 
west wall of the first court, the roof of which was upheld by mazsive columns. On the inner 
faces of the towers Tirhaga is sculptured as a majestic sphinx attacking and trampling on 
his Libyan and Asiatic enemies, while specimens of the loot of cattle and human prisoners 
atand about, and kings and chiefs signify submission by their attitudes, Leaning against 
the walls below these scenes were three massive granite stelae, one of them dated in Tirhaqa’s 
tenth year, the others giving statistics of his annual gifts during seven and four years 
respectively, At the opposite (east) end of the court stood two more criosphinxes of Tirhaqa 
and four great stelae, one dated in his sixth year, two commemorating his piety but undated, 
and one telling of his fourth successor, Aneraman. Behind the second pylon lay the Second 
Court, the walls of which were sculptured in fine relief with the representation of a great 
procession, in which the king with his courtiers, musicians and attendants meets a pro- 
cession of priests from the temple earrying the sacred barque. On the east wall here, below 
the sculpture, was engraved a huge inscription of 126 lines commemorating o late and 
obseure king named Amenhinearok. In the north-enst section of the second court was a small 
chamber of Tirhaga finely sculptured on the outside but plain within, and the north-east 
corner was divided off by a wall of King Aspert, Tirhaqa’s fifth successor (according to Dr. 
Reisner’s reconstruction of the Dynasty). 

‘Behind the courte lay the sanctuary itself completely defaced and surrounded by much- 
ruined chambers. The most interesting of these was a narrow court on the south, with 
roofed colonnade along its north side. At ite west end was a platform, reached by a few steps, 
on and about which stood granite statuary of Tirhaga. Here we found a headless statue of 
the King, a small but perfect sphinx with excellent portrait head, two apes adoring the 
Sun-god, as well az a small model in limestone of the platform and the stairease. On the 
walls were remains of excellent sculpture, a hieroglyphic graffito of King Harsiotef and a 
number of obscure graffiti in Meroitic writing. | 

‘Beyond the east end of the temple we found remains of a large honse, partly built of 
stone, containing antiquities of the age of Augustus, including a bronze Zeus |”) of Syrian 

\ See General Sito Plan, p. 200. The hatching on this plan indicates mud-brick buildings almost totally 
destroyed by sabithin. 
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type and a Hellenistic figure of a girlinivory. Beyond this again were the rums of a second 
kiosque on a road running north and south behind the town. 

‘Qur general conclusions were these: that the large city of Gempaten, the site of which 
is now entirely desert, had been built along the Nile bank with nch cornfields and planta- 
tions stretching eastwards where now all is sand. Probably it had a long history from 
the earliest days of Egyptian colomsation, but this history was broken entirely by the 
Hyksos tyranny and by evil times at the end of the Middle Kingdom. The Pharaohs of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty had to start again from the beginning mn founding the New Empire 
and colonising its dependencies. Amenhotp III (represented by part of a sphinx and a largo 
scarab from a foundation deposit) re-created Kawa, gave to it the name Gempaten, and 
dedicated it to Ammon, the imperial god of Thebes, here identified with the ram-headed god 
Khnum of the First Cataract. The heretic monotheist, Akhenaten, following him, destroyed 
the Ammon temple of his father, but Tutenkhamiin restored it as the beginningof Temple“A", 
almost on the same site, The final destruction of the Temples and abandonment of the city 
was probably due to the avenging army of Petronius in 23 s.c, during the reign of Augustus. 

‘In the temples we did not fail to discover small antiquities. The royal foundation deposits 
which we had expected to find indeed turned out either despicably poor or were entirely 
wanting; but around the shrine of Temple “A”, both east and west, was a thick and wide- 
spread deposit of decayed wood, amongst which survived many inlays of bronze and fayence 
with royal names. Perhaps the choicest of these relics is a charming little jewel of solid gold 
three centimetres high in the shape of a king kneeling and offering bowls of wine. Another 
great find of bronzes, etc., was on the floor of the second court of Tirhaqa’s temple, where a 
prodigious bonfire had been made of the temple furniture, presumably by the troops of 
Petronius: figures of deities, bronze fittings of chrines and even stone implements from the 
votive offerings in the treasury lay here in profusion amongst remains of wood, network 
eloth, palm stems and coarse grass which survived in a charred state, together with the 
very lamp which started the bonfire, 

‘Tt 18 a remarkable fact that the plan of Tirhaga’s temple at Kawa coincides in almost every 
detail with that of his much more ruined temple at Banam, excavated by us in 1912-1918." 





» The Expedition last season, composed of Dr. M. F. Laming Macadam (Worcester College), 
Mr. Roy Pennison, Mrs. Kirwan, and the writer, arrived at Kawa on November 4th, 1995. 
Having plotted the whole area eovered by the ancient town and temples into squares of 
equal size, wo embarked on our firet task, the clearing of the vast quantities of sand which 
had encumbered and, in some places, buried the various monuments since their excavation 
in 1930-1, This was to enable Dr. Macadam to make a final collation of the numerous and 
important inseriptions covering the temple walls and to enable our architect, Mr. Pennison, 
to make plans and other drawings of the buildings themselves. . 

Apart from this clearance of the known monuments, the season's work waa mostly 
devoted to the excavation of three main sites within the presumed Temple Area. The mai 
feature of Bite I (see Fig. 1) was a large mound, covered by a mass of potsherds, lying 
behind and slightly to the north-east of Temple ‘'T’, Site IT included a long line of super- 
imposed mud-brick buildings which lay parallel with the south wall of Temple ‘'T' and were 
separated from it by a narrow lane. Site III consisted of the unexcayated areas in front 
of the First Pylon of Temple ‘'T’ on either side of the paved processional way, and the large 
area of unexplored drift-sand which lay to the south of the Western Kiosk and to the east of 
Temples ‘A’ and‘ B". In addition, the ground immediately to the north of Temple ‘Tl’ was 
examined, and a few trial trenches were sunk in the north town site. 
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The large mound covering the best-preserved portion of this area was littered on the 
surface with fragments of small conical pots of baked clay. Without exception they had been 
carefully smoothed inside, though the outside is, in most cases, only roughly shaped by hand 
(see Fig. 2, no. $). The use of these amall vessela is uncertain. Similar examples may be 
found near the Temple of Taharka at Sanam, among the ruins of the temple on the island 
of Argo, at Faras, and at other ancient sites in the Northern Provinee. Some have also been 
recorded from Egyptian sites. Below this layer of sherds was a thick deposit of burnt wood- 








Fro. 2. 
Napatan. Site I, House 1, Room 5. 1:4, 
Napatan. Site I, House 1, Room 6. 1:4. 
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ash and other debris, including animal bones. Covered by this mass of sand and rubbish was 
the north-east corner of a great mud-brick temenos wall, which, to judge by its position in“ 
relation to the Temple of Taharka, is probably the work of that king. Against the inner face 
of this wall were a number of mud-brick buildings at different levels (see Fig. 1). Excavation 
revealed three main periods of occupation. The principal building, House 1 (see PL. xxi, 1), 
belonged to the first period. The pottery from this level comprised most of the types occur- 
ring in the Napatan cemetery at Sanam.! During the second period a number of additions 
were made; the lane separating the house from the temenos wall was blocked and Rooms 
4 and 5 were added. The thickness of the walls and the staircase in Room 1 may indicate 
that there was a second floor above this central group of rooms. Another stairease in Corridor 
10 led to the platform above the granaries. The house, having fallen into ruin, seems to 
have become partly buried, for the fragmentary walls of period three were built on the debris 
covering the earher building. The upper part of the north wall of the granary, however, waa 
rebuilt, and it is significant that the east end of this wall rested on bricks fallen from the 
inner face of the temenos enclosure. In the same way, it can be seen (see Fic. 1) that the east 
ends of the walls of House 2 cut into the ruined face of the temenos wall, showing that in 
this third period the latter was already considerably delapidated. It is difficult to assign a 

t oy. Griffith, The Cemetery of Sanam, in Liverpool Awnals 10, Pls. xvi-xviii. Many of these types, especially 
the two-handed jars, occur at a much later date; as, for — in the foundation deposits of Nalmatara 
(538-355 .c.) and Astabargamen (503478 n.c.) at Nir 





1, Site I, House 1. In the background is the 2, Site IT. Foundations of early temple pylon and 
temenos wall of Taharka north wall running below the Temple of Taharka 
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date to these later houses. No Meroitie sherds were found in the upper levels. On the other 
hand, the pottery differed little from that of the earlier buildings. If, indeed, they are as 
late as the Late Napatan period, the buildings in this part of Site 1 must have been buried 
below the sand by the time of Augustus, when the Eastern Palace was in use, and have 
become a convenient rubbish-heap for the neighbouring Meroitic houses. 

Between the Eastern Palace and the east wall of Temple ‘'T" were the scanty remains of 
a large number of Meroitic houses which extended a short distance to the south, cutting 
through the remains of the great temenos wall and leaving no trace of its south-east angle. 
These houses, denuded by sand and wind and eut into by diggers for marég,1 were found ruined 
down to the lowest course of their foundations. Though this part of the site was thoroughly 
trenched no buildings were found sufficiently intact to warrant 1 more extensive excavation. 
Ti is evident, however, that in the first century n.c. and the first century a-p. this part of 
the site was intensively occupied. During the sueceeding centuries these houses along the 
desert edge fell a prey to the sand which had threatened to submerge Gematon even in 
Taharka’s day, when the great enclosure wall waa atill standing. 


Site I 

The huge banks of sand in front of the pylon towers of Temple ‘T’ covered, we supposed, 
the temple gardens. Little trace wag left of the gardens of Taharka’s day. The ground on 
both sides of the paved processional way had been levelled and laid out afresh in the 
Meroitic period. Opposite the north tower of the First Pylon was a small, stone-lined pond. 
A little beyond it, to the weat, was a cireular sunk “bed', bordered by a brick ledge with a 
stone drain, in which were standing four tall amphorac (see Pl. xxi, 4). A similar * bed’ had 
been sunk opposite the south tower, but this contained no amphorae. The rest of the gardens 
had been roughly paved with sandstone chips, though traces of leaves and brushwood along 
the north and south edges may suggest that trees had been planted there. 

Excavating still deeper in front of the north tower, we came upon the foundations— 
surrounded by a deposit of ash and burnt matter—of the pylon of an earlier temple (see 
Fig. 3 and Pl. xxi, 2). Clearing westwards along this low level we encountered a number of 
mud-brick walls? mostly fragmentary and of uncertain plan, some running below the 
Meroitic temenos wall (see Fig. 3) and along the north side of the Western Kiosk. The small 
amount of pottery from this level appeared to be mostly of New-Kingdom date, In 1981, 
in this vicinity, was found a fragment of the base for a criosphinx inscribed with the car- 
touche of Amenophis ITT. Possibly, then, we have here the remains of a temple of the 
Pharach who, as Professor Griffith suggested, gave to Kawa the name Gempaton. This 
sea80n We Were concentrating on the monuments of the Napatan and Meroitie periods and, 
owing to pressure on our time, the excavation of remains below the level of the Temple of 
Taharka had, for the time being, to be abandoned. Out of piety, Taharka had erected his 
great temple on the site of the earlier temple and in exact alignment with it. 

The interpretation of the mass of brick store-chambers stretching parallel with the south 
wall of Temple ‘T’ proved a difficult problem. In Merottie times walls had been added to, 
destroyed, rebuilt, and inserted in the most haphazard manner, At length, however, three 
main periods of occupation were discernible. Below the Meroitic Houses 2 and 3 were the 


1 Syl (mdrdk), the Sudanese equivalent of the Egyptian-Arabic achat, 

* Amphorae of similar type seem to have been found in the tomb of Amanitenmémize in the North 
Cometery at Meroe (c. a.o. 50-75), Of. Reisner, The Pyramids of Merve in Musewm of Fine Arts Bulletin 
21, 15. * Marked ‘First Period’ in Fig. 3. 
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ruins of well-built magazines and granaries of the Napatan period. Below House 3, at this 
low level, we found a broken openwork ring with an inseribed bezel in the form of a double 
cartouche ; a Cypriote sherd of about the seventh or sixth century 8.c, ;! and parts of a large 
granite statue including a human head, once completely gilded, wearing ram's horns, ‘The 


workmanship of this head is poor and it is eertamly a good deal later in date than Taharka, 


Not far away and on the game level was a Greek sherd, probably of Clazomenian (not Attie) 
ware and perhaps of the sixth century s.c.2 The Cypriote sherd and the associated objects 
were sealed below the lowest Meroitic floor of House 3, while the Greek sherd came from the 
sand beyond the walla. 

Built on the ruins of these Napatan granaries ‘was a large number of small store-rooms 
of Meroitic date. These fall into two main blocks, deagnated House 2 and House $8. The 
space between these blocks of buildings, opposite the south door of the Hypostyle Hall of 
Temple ‘T’, seems then and in the Napatan period to have been left free, possibly to allow 
a way from the temple to a south door in the temenos wall, giving access to the main part 
of the town. At the east end of House 2 was a rectangular pit with a brick-bordered edge 
and a stone drain on the west side (see Pl. xxi, $). In this pit were standing two amphorae, 
one of the type found in the ‘bed’ in front of the Pylon, with graffiti in Greek and Meroitic, 
the latter hardly legible. The significance of this pit with the amphorae in relation to House 
218 something of a mystery. 

The third period discernible is late Meroitic, provisionally assigned to the third or fourth 
century A.b., and marked by the rebuilding of Houses 2 and $8 and the construction of House 
1 between them and opposite the south door of the temple. By the time this rebuilding had 
taken place the lane between the houses and the temple wall had become so filled with sand as 
to cover completely the lower courses of the walls of Houses 2 and 8, the remains of the first 
Meroitic occupation. All these late Meroitic buildings, we found, had been partly destroyed 
by fire. House 1 had been burnt to the ground, and late Meroitic pottery lay embedded in 
a mass, which covered the floor, of fallen brick and wood-ash from the roof. Below this floor 
and still in position were a number of earlier Meroitic vessels. Neither they nor any of the 
pottery on this first Merottic level showed any trace of burning, nor did the lower courses 
of the walls of Houses 2 and 8, which, by the late Meroitie period, were buried in the sand. 
Subsequently we discovered that this fire extended to the late Meroitic honses on Site $ and 
elsewhere, blackening the walls and columns of the temples; it was started perhaps by the 
raiders who had set alight the temple furniture in the second court of the Temple of Taharka. 
As far as the buildings of Sites 2 and 5 are concerned the destruction seems to have been 
decisive: a few feeble attempts at patching and rebuildmg were made, but it seems that 
this calamity brought to an end at least the settled oceupation of these areas. 

_ Acshort distance to the south of these buildings a row of trees‘ had been planted within 
eireular brick borders (see Pl. xxi, 5, 6), in one side of which was a stone drain for irrigation 
purposes. At the west end of this row of trees was o large well shored up with stout wooden 
beams, of which little remained. The well contamed no recognizable Meroitic sherds, and this, 
in conjunction with the fact that the south wall of the Meroitic House 2 passed over the top 


t CY. Myres, Cesnola Collection (Metropolitan Museum of New York), 707 (pp. 8% 89). A Cypriote 
flagon of Graeco-Phoenician date was found in the Napatan cemetery of Sanam; see Griffith, Oxford 
Facavahons in Nubia, in Liverpool Annals 10, Pl. xxxi, 8. 

* Lam indebted to Professor Beazley for this information. * Bee p. 202 above. 

* Kindly identified by Dr. Chalk of the Imperial Forestry Institute, Oxford, aa being of the family 
Sapotacess and very like Bufyrospermum porivi, the Shea Butter tree, The Egyptian 40h, usally identified 
with Mimusope Schimpert (cf, Wh. d. dg. Spr., rv, 435), perhaps incladed the above species also. 
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of it, shows that it was no longer in use at that time. Clearing southwards from this row of 
trees we had hoped to find the south wall of the temenos enclosure, which, if the temple had 
been situated roughly in the centre, should not have been far off. But no trace of it was 
found, The foundations of a number of much destroyed brick buildings were unearthed, but 
all these proved to be late Meroitie in date. 


This area, from which much bad been hoped in view of the proximity of Temples ‘A’ 
and ‘E", was disappointing. The remains of a large number of late Meroitie houses were 
uncovered ; they were apparently contemporary with the latest buildings on Site [, and like 
them were partly destroyed by fire in ancient times. More recently, diggers for mdrdq had 
removed most of the walls, leaving little but a few isolated stumps. Our men in the course 
of ther work turned up several baskets and hoes belonging to these earlier excavators, whose 
researches, it should be said, must have been undertaken before the present administration 
in the Sudan, at a time when digging for marég on ancient sites was less rigorously penalized. 

We cleared the whole of this area east of temples * A‘ and * 5B", and immediately south of 
their sanctuaries as far as the wady which marks the northern edge of the town. Near the 
surface, south-east of the sanctuary of temple A’, we found a amall buat of a young man, 
an excellent piece of work belonging perhaps to the time of Tuttankhamfin. Originally the 
figure (PL xxii, 1-3) had been complete, with an inseribed pillar down the back. Continuing 
along the east side of Temple‘ B* towards the Western Kiosk, we uncovered another row of 
trees (Persea or Mimusops sp.) planted in a line with the south wall of the building (Fig. 4). 
In later times this area had been built over, and one of the trees was found below the floor 
of a late Merottic house. 

The antiquities this year were not outstanding either in number or quality. In the sand 
to the east of Temple’ T’ we found a charming silver ornament! in the form of a sun-disk with 
déeheately engraved horns and a double uraeus in front (PL xxi, 4). No doubt it had once 
surmounted a ram's head. Site I yielded a number of blue glazed objects, mostly broken, 
among which were some finger-rings, like those from Sanam,” inseribed with the { } formula. 
The moulds from Site II] are interesting ; one of them may be for the manufacture of beads. 
In House 1 near the Western Kiosk, we discovered a curious bronze object, with a double 
cartouche in relief on the side (Pl. xxiii, 1,2). Its use is obscure, but the holes near the rim for 
nails, and traces of wood inside, suggest that 1t may have surmounted a wooden pole, perhaps 
fh flags pole. The cartouche on the left, apparently reading *Watemaréshé', may be that of the 
Queen; the one on the right, containing the name Amankhabale, is identical with the ear- 
touche on the chest of a small sandstone lion from Batsa.? No other instances of the name 
seom to be known. e Ineroglyphie characters used in both cases suggest that the name 
may be assigned to the period of the four unnamed kings‘ who reigned between Shanak- 
zekhté and Amanshakheté (i.e. between c. 125 and 45 p.c., according to Dr, Reisner's reckon- 
ing). 

An interesting discovery in the upper Meroitie levels of Site Il was a number of green stone 
celts. It may be that they are not contemporary, but such celts, apparently confined to 

' Compare those from the tombs of Taharka and Nalmataya at Nori published by Reisnerin Museum 
of Fine Arts Bulletin, 16, 72, 

* Liverpool Annals 9, Pl. Ixi, 3; op. cit. 10, Pl. xl, 20, 

* See Griffith, Meroutic Jnacriptions, 1, 70 (No. 46), 

“ Reisner, The Meroitic Kingdom of Ethiopia, in JEA 9, 75, 76. 
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1-3, Granite bust from Site 11, Full size 
4, Silver ornament from Site I. Full size 
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Badarian and Predynastic deposits in Egypt, are of wide distribution in the Sudan, occurring 
in Predynastic and ‘C-group’ settlements. They may be related to those found im the 
Libyan desert! with sherds that may be Meroitic. 





SITE Ill 


fey Fiano rene 


There is no doubt that the history of Gematon goes back to early times, possibly to the 
Middle Kingdom. While searehing® for the north-east corner of the early temple, perhaps 
that of Amenophis ITI, we sank a deep trench along the north side of the Temple of Taharka. 
At a depth of 4-20 metres below the bottom of the temple plinth we came upon the founda- 

t Cf. Newbold, A Desert Odyssey of a Thowsund Miles, in Sudan Notes and Records 7, 62; op. cw. 11, 165, 
Cf. also Emery and Kirwan, Excavations and Survey between Wali vs-Seliun and Adindan, Pig. 88. 


* ‘This wall seems either to have heen removed or to run directly below the north wall of the Temple of 
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tions of two walls of red brick, each about 0-65 metres wide, running south below the north 
wall of the temple. The few sherds in the vicinity were Indeterminate in character, but the 
depth at which these walls were found suggests that they are earlier than any of the buildings | 
80 far found within the temple area, | 

At Kawa, as at Napata, there are signs of a revival of building activity after the disastrous 
invasion of Petronius in 23 8.c. The rebuilding of the granaries and houses on Site IT, the 
constrietion of the erenellated temenos wall! to the north of the Western Kiosk and Templo 
‘T’, even the erection of the Kiosk itself, may have been due to the energetic Amanshakheté 
and her son-in-law Netekaman, who reunited the Meroitic Kingdom by absorbing the Second 
Meroitie Dynasty of Napata. Graffiti? on amphorae from the lowest Meroitie bmildings tn 
Site IT show that these were probably occupied at least as late as the second century ap, 
It is unlikely, therefore, that the upper Meroitie levels can be assigned to a period much 
earlier than the third century, or later than the fourth, for no trace of the so-called “X-group’ 
pottery was found. It is not surprising that the Meroitie remains at Kawa belonging to the 
early centuries of the Christian era are comparatively poor, Under Netekaman (¢.15 n.o— 
A.D. 15), Meroe, situated amidst more fertile country four hundred miles farther south, 
became once more the chief centre, and the arid northern provinee sank into the background. 
It 1s worthy of note, however, that the latest buildings at Kawa, most of them destroyed by 
fire, seem, at present, to belong to the time when Merve and the adjacent country to the 
north was subject to the snecessive raids of the Noba and the Axumites, culminating in the 
fall of the capital before the latter towards the middle of the fourth eentury A.D. 

One phase of the work this season hardly comes within the scope of a report on excaya- 
tions, though it involved a month of our time. That was the removal from the Temple 
of Taharka of two unique monuments, the Shrine of Taharkea and the Wall of Aspert. 
The blocks in both eases had been sadly weakened by fire in ancient times. Furths r, SINCE 
their exposure in 1980 a heavy fall of rain had not improved the condition of the soft 
Nubian sandstone." The removal of the seulptured walls of the Taharka Shrine was further 
complicated by the fact that the heavy roofing-slabs were atill in position. The interior of the 
shrine was filled with sand, and ramps of sand were built up against the four walls of the shrine 
on the outside, The slabs, some already split, were levered on to wooden rollers set on wooden 
rails and thus rolled down the sand slope. A consignment of two hundred and thirty-three 
large boxes was forwarded to the Ashmolean Museum, where these unique monuments are 
to be re-erected.. That the Expedition was permitted to retain these monuments as part of 
the 1931 share of antiquities is a notable example ofthe generosity of the Sudan Government in 
such matters. Other parts of the temples of special interest, and liable ta collapse or to further 
deterioration through exposure, are heing removed by the Sudan Antiquities Department to 
Khartoum, where they ean be adequately protected and, it js hoped, ultimately re-erected. 

There are many signs of large cemeteries in the desert to the east of Kawa, and these, with 
the extensive town site, remain to be explored, The excavation of the town, a centre of im- 
portance from very early times, should throw much light not only on the history of a large 
and important Egyptian colony but especially on one period in the history of the Sadan still 


* This wall was later destroyed and rebuilt. See “Third Period" marked in the seotion, Fig, 3, 

* Mr. C.H. Roberta, of St, John's College, Oxford, kindly informs me that the best-preserved of these 
graffiti (on an amphora from the pit at the east end of House 2) might be assigned to the second century 
4.D., with a possibility that it might fallin the first half of the third century. 

* The blocks in cach case were treated with a cellulose preservative. Our thanks are due to Mr, Lucas of 
the Cairo Museum for advice in this matter, and to both him and Thr. Nelson of the Chicago University 
Institute, Licxor, for their assistance in procuring the large quantity of preservative necessary, 
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most obscure: the time between the last known! Egyptian viceroy, under Herihdr, and 
Piankhy. 

_ In conclusion, the writer would like to record his indebtedness to his colleagues Dr. 
Macadam and Mr. Pennison; to the Sudan Antiquities Department, represented by Mr. G. 
W. Grabham, for every assistance; and to Mr. Purves, Governor of the Northern Province, 
Mr. Callen, District Commissioner at New Dongola, Mr. Dunbar of the Sudan Railways, and 
to many other officials of the Sudan Government who have helped the Expedition on so 
many occasions during the last season, 

* One excepts Eskhons, queen of Pindtem II, who was given the honorary title ‘King's son of Kush 
overseer of the Southern lands"; ¢f. Reisner in JEA 6, 53. 


Postscrmt.—aA reconsideration of the ‘pit with amphorae’ on Bite II (ef. p. 207 and 
PL xxi, 8) suggests that the pit may be the lower basin of a wine-press, the upper basin, 
in which the grapes were trodden with the feet, having been removed during the later 
Meroitic occupation. The grape juice flowed down the inclined drain into dolia, or possibly 
directly into amphorae which were partly sunk in the ground to keep the liquid at an even 
temperature. For references see Emery and Kirwan, wp. cit., I, 109 if. 


Eé 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Tse expedition to Nubia is actually launched. Mr. H. W. Fairman, who has already 
spent several winters on the Society's excavations, arrived at Sesebi at the end of October, 
accompanied by Mr, EK. A. Green, who was trained at the Liverpool School of Architecture, 
and Mr. J. G. Griffiths, a Fellow of the University of Wales and the holder of a Research 
Studentship at Liverpool University. Professor Blackman joined the party early in December 
as Field Director, and hopes to be able to continue work on the site for about four 


Mr. J. D. 8. Pendlebury, Mr. R, §. Lavers, and Miss M. 8. Drower have gone out to 
Tell el--Amarnah with the intention, as stated in our last issue, of completing the work of 
planning the Great Temple, of which much was excavated last season. 


The President has again sent an expedition to Armant under the auspices of the Society. 
Mr. Oliver H. Myers, who will be accompanied by Mrs, Myers, is again Field Director, and 
Mr. R. 8. Lavers joins the party as architect on the completion of the work at Tell el- 
‘Amarnah. The staff also includes Miss Drower, whose work as epigrapher last year 
was of great value, Mr. J. Grant Macdonald, a new recruit, and Mr. P. 8. Hardie of Alexan- 
dria. Dr. Hans A, Winkler is attached to the expedition; his main work, however, is the 
examination and recording of the rock-drawings in the neighbouring hills, a task upon which 
he has been engaged for some time. 


Work on the temple of Sethés I at Abydos recommenced very early this autumn, as it 
was decided to make a great effort to complete the field-work for Vol. IV in a single cam- 
paign. With that object in view, Miss Calverley (who is accompanied, as previously, by Miss 
Broome) was fortunate enough to secure, each for a few months, the services of Mr. Leslie 
Greener and Mr, R. C. Martindale; both these gentlemen had been hitherto employed by 
the Oriental Institute at Karnak under Dr, Nelson. For various reasons the actual publica- 
tion of Vol. TTT must be deferred until Christmas, 1987: but Vol. IV ought to follow within 
a further period of six months. Vol. IV is to cortain the whole of the great Hypostyle Hall, 
and will unfortunately be the last volume that can be accomplished within the exceedingly 
generous prant made by Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, Jr. By his munificent help all those parts of 
the temple which deserved reproduction in colour will have been put in the hands of students 
of Egyptology. Considerable portions of the temple will still remain to be published, and for 


that purpose strenuous efforts will have to be made to secure adequate financial assistance 
elsewhere. 





For the benefit of those who have not seen our Jast Annual Report we add some details 
to those given on p. 248 of the preceding volume regarding last season's work at Armant, 
winch continued until mid-May. The pool in the town was identified as the Lake of Cleopatra ; 
mauch of its walla, and its stone stairway, were discovered. Part of a pylon of Tuthmosis III, 
built to celebrate his victories, was found: on its north face js a fine procession of negroes 
bearing spoils from one of the king’s Nubian campaigns, headed by a rhinoceros of which the 
exact dimensions are given in an adjoining inseription. (Only one other picture of this 


animal seems to be known; it was {ormerlyat El-Dérel-Hahri.) Fragments of a stela describe 
the capture of this animal, North of this pylon are remains of the foundations of the great 
Ptolemaic temple, made of blocks, some finely cut and coloured, from temples of the Middle 
Kingdom and of Tuthmosis III. Parts of over twenty statues and colossi were found, 
including two fine heads of the Eleventh Dynasty and the Ptolemaic Period respectively. 





Well-attended lectures, illustrated with lantern slides, were given this autumn by two of 
our Field Directors, under the Society's auspices, at the Royal Society's rooms, Burlington 
House: ‘Last Season's Work at Tall el-Amarnah’, by Mr. Pendlebury, on 29 September, and 
‘The Temples of Armant', by Mr. Myers, on 8 Novernber. 


We offer hearty congratulations to our Honorary ‘Treasurer on his election to the Camden 
Professorship of Ancient History in Oxford University. Professor Last’s new position, by 
the way, has necessitated his migration from St. John's College to Brasenose College. 


We remind our readers that the Entrance Fee previously payable by new members has 
been suspended for a limited period, and we mvite existing members to make this fact known 
to friends who may be thinking of joining the Society. 


All members of our Society will be gratified to know that, in honour of two of the scholars 
to whom we have owed most in the past, B. P. Grenfell and A. 8. Hunt, the Fifth Interna- 
tional Congress of Papyrology will be held in Oxford. The proceedings will occupy the five 
days from 30 August to $ September, 1937. Papyrologists who wish to read papers are 
invited to inform Mr. C.H. Roberts at St. John’s College, Oxford, sending him the title of the 
proposed paper (which may be in English, French, German, Italian, or Latin), together with 
a brief statement of its contents, and an estimate of the time needed for ita delivery, which 
should not, except in special cases, exceed twenty minutes, A detailed programme of the 
sessions, with particulars of visits to places of interest and other information which may be 
of use to those attending the Congress, will be sent out in due course. 


Elections were made recently to the Fellowships in Egyptology, at University College, 
* Oxford, and Christ's College, Cambridge, which have been founded with ample endowments 
under thé will of the late Sir Ernest Budge, We desire to congratulate the two Lady Wallis 
Budge Fellows, namely, Mr. A. N, Dakin, formerly of The Queen's College, Oxford, and Mr. 
O. R. 0. Allberry, previously a Research Fellow of Christ's, Cambridge, and engaged in editing 
some of the Coptic Manichacan treatises. Both distinguished themselves in classics before 
embarking on Egyptian studies; and it may be useful to budding EKeyptologists to be aware 
of the growing tendency of those responsible for choosing among aspirants to Egyptologieal 
posts to give the preference to candidates whose knowledge and competence extend beyond 
the limits of Egyptology itself. 


M. Jacques Vandier has been appointed Attaché to the Department of Egyptian Anti- 
quities of the Musée du Louvre in succession to Canon Drivton. 


Much interest attaches to the large limestone stela reported to have been found recently 
by Professor Selim Hasan near the Sphinx, with an inscription of the second year of Ameno- 
phis Il, in which the king records a visit paid by him to the pyramids of his ancestors Cheops 
and Chephren, and also vaunts his athletic prowess. Amenophis is stated to boast that he 
rowed a boat for three miles with an oar 20 cubits long without fatigue, when his rowers had 
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tired after half a mile, that be trained his horses so that they could gallop without sweating, 
and that he had, while riding in his chariot, shot arrows clean through copper targets as thick 
as his hand, The last statement recalls the remarkable inseription found some years ago by 
M. Chevrier at Karnak, in which the same king is stated to have shot from his chariot arrows 
which stuck out three palms behind a tablet of bronze three fingers { ?) thick; ‘ when he shoots 
at bronze tablets he smashes them like papyrus; he does not consider any wood worthy of 
his strength’; - also of the men and horses which he captured hachsteigenhandtg in his Asiatic 
campaign, cad several other references to his feats and strength. These statements are 
evidently different from the conventional phrases which mechanically aseribe mighty deeds 
to kings who waged war; and they are the more welcome because of the great rarity of 
authentic indications of royal personality in Egypt. 





We have reeerved the following interesting communication: 

“A prize of £50 is offered foran Essay in English on some archaeological or ethnographical subject 
(not mainly linguistic or literary) connected with Prehistoric or Pharaonic Egypt. 

‘The essay should show original research. The words “archaeological” and “ethnographi 
are to be interpreted in the widest sense. The subject may be selected by the candidate bimelé 
and the essay should be illustrated by as much comparative matter as possible from other lands, 
whether ancient or modern. The utmost use should be made of photographs and drawings. 

“The prize will be awarded only if one of the essays submitted is of sufficiently high standard to 
warrant it. 

‘Mr. K. de B, Codrington, Dr. Margaret A. Murray, and Mr. G. A. Wainwright Bare kindly con- 
sented to act as adjudicators, 

The candidate may be of either sex and of any age. The essays should bear their a: and should 
be accompanied by a covering letter. Only the covering letter, not the esany, should be signed. Essays 
must be typewritten, and must be sent in before Dee. 31, 1937, to Mr. J. H. Hay, Solicitor, 29 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, who will give each essay a number and forward it to the adjudi- 


cators, Other correspondence should be addressed to Mr. G. A. Wainwright, 26 Elm Park Gardena, 
London, 8. W.10.’ 
Papyrology has for long been so exclusively identified with Eeypt that the discovery of 
papyri by the Colt Expedition of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem at El-Auja 
el-Hafia, not far from Gaza, has come as a great surprise; some particulars, for which . 
we have to thank Professor J. L. Myres and Dr. H. I. Bell, will no doubt be welcome, The 
papyri were found in two rooms; they are in Greek and Arabic, and some are of con- 
siderable size. One of the longest of the Greek documents (which are of the sixth century) 
is of the reign of Justin IT, and concerns litigation about an inheritance; another is a letter 
directing that a guide to ‘The Sacred Mountain’ be chosen, and containing an assurance 
that he may be certain of his pay; others are receipts. The Greek literary pieces include a 
fragment of a life or martyrdom of St. George, and several pages of a codex with a Latin- 
Greek glossary to Aeneid ry. Five Arabie-Greek bilingual documents of the late seventh 
century are the earliest dated Arabic writings known in Palestine; they are entayia (of the 
sume type as the Aphrodito papyri), and coneern the payment of tribute by the Arab 
provincial governor. There are also Arabic letters, one of which refers to the protection 
enjoyed by non-Muslim monotheists in Nusar who paid poll-tax. The papyri have been 
entrusted to Dr. Kraemer, of New York, for publiie Gin: 


The Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum, 
informs us that the present temporary Students’ Room of the Department will be closed 
from January 1, 1957, for an indefinite period, owing to removal. Notice of the reopening 
of the permanent Students’ Room will be published in due course. 
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The news that the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago is obliged henceforth 
to restrict its activities for financial reasons will be received with the deepest regret, and 
mueh sympathy will be felt with Professor Wilson that his appointment to the Direetorship 
in succession to the late Professor Breasted should coincide with such a restriction. That the 
achievements of the Institute—to consider Egyptology alone—have been splendid beyond 
all dreams of « decade or so ago is witnessed by the superb volumes devoted to the temples of 
Medinet Habu and Karnak, and to Mrs. Davies’ copies of paintings, not to speak of the 
admirable publications of the Prehistoric Survey of Egypt, and of the Coffin Texts. It is not 
for us to discuss the reasons for the present curtailment, but they are said to be compelling 
and inevitable, Meanwhile, all Orientalists will wish to pay a tribute of gratitude to the 
munificent donor to whose generosity scholars owe such wonderful accessions to their know- 
ledge and their libraries. 


The exeavations of the Royal University of Milan at Medinet Madi in the Fayyiim are 
to be continued this winter, under the direction, as before, of Professor Vogliano. The 
Primo rapporto deglt scam condotti dalla Missione Archeologica d’ Egitto della R. Universita 
dt Milano nella zona di Madinet Madi (campagna inverno e primavera 1935—xuit) a cura di 
Achille Vogliano has just been issued. It is a volume of viii-+-88 pages, with a map and 17 
plates. We look forward eagerly to a publication of the last season's remarkable find— 
a temple of the Middle-Kingdom, Ramesside and Ptolemaic periods, dedicated chietly to 
Erniitet and Sobk, and very well preserved (even the roof being extant, though fallen), 
with inseriptions of Amenemmes [1] and Amenemmes IV, including a list of benefactions 
to the temple. 


Professor A. C. Johnson of Princeton is initiating a series of papyrological publications 
to be known as Princeton University Studies in Papyrology. The first volume in the series, 
Papyri in the Princeton University Collections, Vol. 1,13 at the moment of writing (November 
1936) expected shortly; it will contain 93 texts with brief introductions and commentaries, 
The second will be a work by Dr. Wallace on taxation in Roman Egypt. 


Papyrologists, and all whose work brings them into touch with papyrological studies, 
will be elad to know that the library of the late Professor Hunt, rearranged and brought up 
_ to date, and including books from the collection of the late Professor Grenfell, is now avail- 
able for use in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. This library (probably the most extensive 
private one of its kind) now includes over 500 volumes; perhaps the most valuable part of it 
is the collection of offprints, dating from the early days of papyrology to recent years, and 
now bound up under subject-headings into over seventy volumes. 


Mr. C. C. Edgar has kindly undertaken to supervise the publication of all articles and 
reviews in this Jowrnal relating to papyrology and other Graeco-foman matters—with the 
exception of the Papyrological Bibliography, of which Mr. T. C. Skeat remains the General 
Editor. Manuscripts and correspondence dealing with these matters should therefore be 
sent directly to Mr. Edgar, at Vauréal, Berkhamstead, Herts., and not to the Editor. 
Review copies of works of similar reference should of course still be sent to the Secretary. 


We offer congratulations to our President on his election to membership of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in suceession to the late King Fuad. 
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The Treasure of El Lakin, By H. E. Wisvoce.. New York, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1034. 4to, 
xvi+80 pp. 16 pls, 5 five, $4.18), 


The author has given us in this book a very detailed deseription, and fine illustrations, of the jewellery 
found by Professor Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie at El-Lahiin in 1914, port of which is in the Cairo Museum, 
and part in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. He also gives ua his various reasons for the way 
in which the various jewel-caskets and ornaments have been restored and assembled, Archieolovists may 
rejoice that this treasure should have been acquired by one of the very few public inatitutions in the world, 
if not the only one, wherein a felicitous combination of skill, enthusiasm, time, and means, could enable 
this reconstruction to be carried out. The result is a model which will serve as a cuide to the better arrange- 
ment of the Dahshiir jewellery at Cairo; but owing to the lamentably incomplete condition of the latter, 
and the casual and meagre record of its discovery, it will be almoet imposible to achieve much in the way 
of actual reconstruction. The present writer hopes, however, in the near future, to make an attempt to 
bring some order out of chaos. 

The author has been more than kind in his references to this reviewer's share in the excavation of the 
jewellery recess in the tomb. Some damage unfortunately wes inflicted, as a deep scratch on one of the crown 
streamers will bear witness. Actunlly only the first night was spent in the tomb, After that, reliable guards 
were left at the mouth of the pit every evening; but little traps were laid, ond it is certain that nothing waa 
ever touched except by the excavator. The great difficulty of recognizing objecta when first found waa 
due to the poor light and to the fact that they were coated with mud; for instance, it was realized that 
some of the ivory waa inscribed with hieroglyphs only after it had been cleaned at the house. Further, 
the writer is glad of this opportunity to point out that he ia by no menne as responsible aa Winlock anggeste 
for the reconstructions a5 shown In Lahus, J; he never had any acoess at all to the jewellery after it had left 
the recess. Some of the slips in the cotaloguing &c. which Winlock has pointed out are due to this. Footnote 
fon p. 6 should be amended: the scale, 1: 150, er given on Pl. xxii of Loahun, J, at the top. 

Before the actual reconstruction of the jewellery is considered, there are o few points which may be 
noticed, 

Page 3. There were not four burials of princesses at El-Lahin, only two. Tombs 9 and 1 were certainly 
never used. Both are double tombs, upper and lower, and the entrance to the pyramid was through 10. 
There is very good reason to suppose that Tomb 7, which had been used for s burial, was the tomb of Queen 
Weret. When Lofnn, J waa written, her existence was uncertain. But two cylinders of ‘the King’s Wife, 
United to the White Crown, Weret” are known, one belonging to the late RK. H. Blanchard, and the other 
one in the Insinger collection; oleo a seated statue of her was recently found in a Government exoavation 
ut Elophantine, All of these are as-yet unpublished. She certainly therefore existed ; and she can be identi- 
fied with the queen who died during the reign of Sesostris I], is twice named on fragments from El-Lahiin, 
and who hod g statue in the Kahiin temple. We may perhaps infer that ahe was the mother of Sithathor- 

Yunet, and that it was in order to be with her that the Intter was buried close by. The present writer 
quite agrees thet this princess waa never a queen (p. 26). 

Page #. "There waa no sign of a pavement round the pyramid. If the ground inside the stone wall wos 
merely surfaced with a thick layer of brown flint pebbles, it seems unlikely that there was paving outaide 
it, between the stone and brick walls. 

Page 7. Although Winlock’s theory as to eventa in the tomb before and after the burial explains most of 
the conditions found in 1914, it docs not-explain all. A difficulty is the complete absence of aand and atones 
in the recess, and a similar absence of mud in the antechamber, at any rate to the high level at which it 
was found in the recess. This can be explained fairly easily by supposing, what is most likely, that the TEOeES 
was bricked up at the time of the burial. This wall was masked by the slope of aand and atones which came 
in with the robbers from the filling of the shaft, and kept the recesa undisturbed. Even if a little of the wall 
remained exposed, it might easily have passed unnoticed by the plunderera in the dim light; the mud 
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brick was much the same colour as the faj! rock. ‘The subsequent flooding gradually dissolved the bricks, 
from the top downward, and the water poured into the recess. Why this water was so charged with mud 
and so free from sand is a little difficult to understand. Probably, as no blocks af stone were found wt the 
entrance of the antechamber such as were used in Tomb 7, the antechamber waa closed, like the recess, with 
a thick walling of brickwork. ‘The great brick enclosure-wall close by at the surface would also have supplied 
mud, especially the initial deposit which was in the tomb before the burial. 

Page 13, Surely the knobs of the casket abould be described as copper rather than bronze, judging from 
the analysis. But it is interesting to know that the razors were definitely of bronze. 

Pages 58, 59. That the cowry girdle waa given to Sithathor-Yunet when young may be inferred from its 
somewhat damaged condition when found, indicating considerable use. It would seem, too, that cowries 
were generally worn by young girls rather than married women. On the other hand, the obsidian vases ure 
likely to have been a gift from Amenemmes IDL; the only Dahshir examples are associnted with a pectoral 
of his, and the similar vase found at Byblos actually bears his name. 

Pages 68,69. The present writer considers that the set of eight alabaster yases was much more probably 
used during life than provided for the funeral. That they were all alike is no proof of the contrary, na the 
certainly ritual jars of Nubbetepty-khred were not. The names of the oils were incised on tho lida of tho 
funerary jars of the best class, and were written in ink on the inferior seta only. The box which contained 
the El-Lahiin vases waa not in the least like the four ritual boxes which have survived from Dahshir. The 
contents of the El-Lahtin jare are not at all like those in the jars from Dahshir; in the letter they vary 
according to the labels, and sometimes fill the jars, There is evidence, from the one lid found in the 
plundered offering-chamber, that ritual jars had been placed there, their natural position. It is likely, then, 
that the El-Lahiin vases are of the same nature as those of the first and second treasures af Dahshiir, where 
in each case eight alabaster toilet-vaees, all uninseribed, were placed with the jewellery in the cache. 

Turning now to the actual reconstruction of the jewellery, there are a few, bat very few, criticisms to 
offer, [t ia for the moat part convincing. It is hased partly on comparison with other examples, partly on 
a close study of the actual material, the numbers of beads, their sizes, anil eo forth. To use o living model 
of hkely size on whom to ft the jewellery was an excellent practical idea. But itis possible that the measure- 
ments of the princess were not the same throughout her life. It is reasonable to suppose that she may have 
bedn considermbly plamper in middle or old age, when her later jewela were given to her, Further, it is not 
quite so certain as Winlock thinks, that he had all the beads at his disposal. It is not impossible, as his been 
pointed out in Lohun, J, that minute beads of faience or frit may have completely disappeared in the damp 
mud. The large piecea of faience casket-inlay have barely survived. Now there ia a peculiar and entire 
absence of small dark-bloe ring-beads. Can this not be explained by supposing that they were once 
there, but were composed of some material imitating lapis-lazuli which has entirely demtegrated? An 
example of some such material occurred in the tomb of Senebtisi, where it hod gone brown, although there 
was no fooding like that at El-Lahin (The Tomb of Senebtiei, 61), Lf this hypothesis is correct, there ia no 
necessity to make the bracelets of such amall dimensions, or to eke them out with the gold beads and spacers. 

Page 8. It would seem that the gold-leaf found with the crown could hanily have been washed into the 
recesa ae Winlock supposes, It was found too cloaely connected with the other objects, It must, of cours, 
have been the covering of something made of wood, or more likely of stuceoed cartonnage. There does not 
seom to have been enough of it for vulture wings auch as Queen Teti-shery is shown wearing on her statuettes, 
And there is perhaps too much for a volture like that on the crown of Khenmet at Dahshir, with ite outepread 
wings. So that neither of theee suggestions aeemsa very probable. 

Page 18. The reconstruction of the box for the alabaster vases waa made, aa Winlook admits, before 
Lahun, J was published. On p. 25 of that book the arrangement of the ivory veneer ls described as a siuvc- 
cession of rectangular slips, one broad alternating with two narrow (not frames or ‘false doors’), The 
excavator preserved « series of these in order exactly as found; they were more or lesa complete and of equal 
lengths. But they must have got scattered in the subsequent handling and packing. 

Page 25. The threading of the gold beads on the wig aa shown on PL. iti is not really satisfying. Somehow 
one feels that o better arrangement might have been arrived at. The scattering of the seven finer gilded 
plaits in among the thicker onea ia not convincing; one would have expected the finer ones to have been 
together at the front. Women in the Middle-Kingdom tomb-acenes are generally shown with some of their hair 
hanging in front of the shoulder and the rest at the back. Queen Nefret and the daughter of Dhutyhotpe have 
horizontal banda running round the masses of hair on each side of the face, and these bands could have been 
of gold. .A chequered arrangement of the beads, like that shown on the littl wooden female head of the 
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Middle Kingdom from Lisht (Lythgoe, in Bulletin of the Met. Mua. of Art, 1007, 163), would have given 
a far more pleasing effect, and would not have involved the use of any greater number of plaits, as there 
are 8 many plain aa gilded plaits on Winlock’s wig. Winlook thinks that there is no way of fixing the rings 
so a8 to scatter them separately. But surely the rings were worked in when the wig was made, and a few 
strands of hair, which would not be noticeable, might have been left outside each ring as the tresses were 

Page 20. There can be no question, considering the material available, that the suxpenaion of the pectorals 
by means of drop and ball beads ia correct. To usr the amethyst beads for this purpose seems perhaps a little 
unexpected, but there were drop beads of amethyst at Dahshir which were perhaps used on a similar string. 
Ii is to be noticed that the Middle-Kingdom pectorals of Queen Nefret and the daughter of Dhutyhotpe are 
ahown hanging, not from drop and ball beads, bat from o ribbon (of beadwork t) divided into square sections. 
Perhaps the drop and ball method of suspension which was so common in the New Kingdom was an innova- 
tion in the Twelfth Dynasty aml was not represented by the artista, ruled o4 they alwwya were by rigid 
convention, A minor point which is of some interest is that the rings at the back of the three Sesostria 
pectorals are placed for threatling horizontally, while on the two pectorals of Amenemmes they are vertical ; 
this may imply some change in the manner of suspension of which we do not know the nature. 

Page 43. The mounting of the wristlete and anklets is not altogether satisfactory, as Wimlock admits. 
His motives for the arrangement are twofold: (1) to make them of a size suitable for the very small limb, 
and (2) to use up the remainder of the beads, both simple and multiple. The first motive is sound, but the 
second is not, especially when it involves departures from the customary. It seoma wrong to place the long 
vold spacer-bars next to the claspa, which themselves serve as spacers. Boven instead of five coloured panels 
in the wristleta, and nine instead of seven in the ankleta, are indicated, This need not necessarily Increase 
the length of the ornaments, but might reduce the width of the coloured panela, Further, the five-bead 
spacers in the wristlets are redundant; beads were often, perhaps always, strung on atiffish fibres, and the 
threads should not sag if tightly fastened at the enda, expecially if the panels were made a little narrower. 

It is now suggested that there were originally dark blue beads aa well aa carnelian and turquoise; that 
these were about equal in number to the gold beads, both single and multiple; that these blue beads were 
used in place of the gold; and that the coloured panels were in the following order: 
Wristleta: green, blue, red, green, red, blue, green. 
Ankleta: green, bloc, red, green, bloe, green, red, blue, green. 
The nomber of beads required would then be about 

2,216 carnelian (or 159 lesa than there are); 

3,772 turquoise (or 7 more than there are) ; 

2,664 blue (in place of 2.512 gold including multiples). 
It follows from thia that some other use must be found for the surplus of gold beads. Both at Dohehiir and 
Lisht (Senebtisi) the square multiples are strung together as ribbon-necklaces with shell pendanta. Aa there 
are no pendants at El-Lohfin and only comparatively few multiples, these latter may have there served their 
proper function aa spacers in bracelets with plain gold beads in between. There could have been seven square 
multiples in each bracelet of a pair, and eqght (or more) 6-bead spacers in each bracelet of another pair; and 
the knot-claspa could have been used with them. It would be interesting to make « practical test of this 
suggestion to judge the effect. Both Queen Nefret and the daughter of Dhutyhotpe are shown wearing 
some sort of plain bracelet or bracelets above their panelled wristlets. As thore are more than enough 
of the little gold ring-beads to make up these bangles, the surplos could be wed aa single-string necklets 
from which to hang the inlaid clasps, like the amulets at the neck of the Twelfth-Dynasty kings on the 
dtatues. A when amulet was worn in front of a necklace by Senebtisi (PL xxiii), Some of the similar inlaid 
clasps from Dahshir have rings along the base for the attachment of dangling beads, which would have been 
quite unsuitable on the wrist. It seems probable, then, that all theae ornaments were hung from short 
strings at the neck, short enough to require a fastener. Guy Bausron, 


dn Ephemera of 467 an, By Hener D. Corrie und Fraxk E. Rovurss: University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1935. 34 pp., 3 pl. 
The three fragments which are the subject of this study originally formed part of a codex containing an 
netronomical ephemeris, They cover parte of the first three months of the Egyptian year a.p, 467, and it 
is probable that ench page of the codex contained the ephemeris for one Roman month, 
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Fortunately, fairly complete directions (including details of rulings anid apacings) for making an astrono- 
mical ephemeris have come down to us from antiquity, These are found in certain manuscripts of a treatine 
ttributed to Theon (¢. a.p. 400), and apart from the omiasion of a few unnecessary columns, they corre 
spond almost exactly in every detail to the ephemeris under consideration, These directions, supplemented 
by the authors’ own lengthy and laborious computations, have enabled must of this interesting document to 
In ita thirteen columns are set out successively (1) the numbering of the weeks, (2) the Roman year, (3) the 
Alexandrian, or Egyptian, year, (4) the lunar months, (5) the daily podition of the moon (expressed by sign, 
degree, and minute}, (6) the hour of passage from sign to sign; the daily positions of (7) the aun, (8) Saturn, 
(9) Jupiter, (10) Mars, (11) Venus, and (12) Mercury, ond, finally, (13) the designation of the particular day 
as ‘good’, ‘bad’, ‘indifferent’, ‘bad at beginning’, ‘good to @th hour’, This list column shows that the pur: 
pose of the document is not purely astronomical, Apart from this column, the ephemeria ia, in effect, o 
primitive nautical almanac, more elaborate than any other of which an example has been preserved to us. 
There are three interesting entries referring to the moon, of which one may be quoted: “Conjunction on 
Phaophi 16 at the 4th hour of the day, Libra 1[9]" 22'." 

The document is therefore of the greatest historical importance, ua it is accurntely dated by internal 
evidence to .a.p, 467. A atudy of the entries identified the year for which the ephemeris was compiled as an 
Egyptian leap-year, with new moons on September 14 and October 14, This narrowed the inquiry to only 
six Egyptian leap-years, of which a.p, 467 seemed the most probahlo. An entry atating that on October 29 
Mars entered the sign Virgo ‘at hour 10) of the day’ enabled the editors to decide on acy, 467. There are few 
Greek documents that can be dated with greater precision, 

Dr. J. K. Fotheringham has pointed out (Classical Review, Doe. 1935, p. 242) that the positions of the 
heavenly bodies were actually calewlated from the Manual Tables of Ptolemy. He doea not agree with the 
wuthors’ interpretation of EKAI or of the entry in col, 6 for Sept. 27. The computations used m the recon- 
struction have been made for 6 pom. Alexandrian mean time. In a private communication made since the 
Appearance of the Classical Remew notice Dr. Fotheringham makes the following additional observations. 
The ephemeris is computed for (p.m. mean time of the Manual Tables, The mean times of the Manual Tables 
are reckoned by mean days and hours, from solar noon at Alexandria of the epoch-date of the Tables, namely 
November 12, 324 n.c. The epoch-date of the Almagest Tables (c. a.. 100) is February 26, 747 3,0., and 
5.24 p.m. Alexandria mean time of these Tables is equivalent to 6 p.m. Alexandria mean time of the Manual 
Tables, or 6.41 p.m. Alexandria mean time aa we reckon it. The difference botween the two values of the moan 
time is a consequence of the difference between the values of the equation of time an the two dates chosen 
as epochs for the respective tables. 

Amplified and partially emended by these studies of Dr. Fotheringham, the results of the painstaking 
and laborious work of Messra. Curtis and Robbins are of far-reaching importance and form « valuable con. 
tribution to our knowledge of astronomical science in the fifth century a.o. It is to be hoped that this happy 
collaboration between an astronomer and a papyrologist will continue to produce equally noteworthy 
resulta. 





K. W. Svocey. 


Koplische Heiligen- und Martyrerlegenden. By W. Tix... (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 102.) Rome, 1985 
xv¥+210 pp., 6 face. 

This i a very interesting collection of texts from the Vienna Library, formerly of the Rainer Collection, 
all Sa‘idie from the White Monastery at Atripe. It is unfortunate that pp. 7-48 ore cited incorrectly in the 
table of contents on p. xiii: each numbers four too many—a strange oversight. The six pages of reproductions 
at the end of the book would be far more useful for palaeographical purposes if they hac been executed 
by o photographic process; the method used, lithography from tmeing, ix nob satisfactory. Apart from 
thease minor defects the book is altogether admirnble, giving a number of texts which include some hitherto 
unpublished. ‘The texts given (with translations and critical notes) are Vienna K. 301, 7587-8, 9398, 9437-9, 
M42-3, 1445-50, 0453-6, 0492-6, 9498-93, 9501-2, 9506-12, 9515-16, 9524-6, 9599, 9544-4, 9613-15, O421, 
772-5, All these ore fragmenta torn by unserupulous dealers or ignorant peasants from volames which once 
formed part of the Library of the White Monastery. Other leavea from the aame volumes are to be found in 
the Vatican Library, the Bibliothique Nationale, the British Museum, the Bodleian (lent by the Clarendon 
Presa}, and other collections, It haa been Till's tuak to put together these scattered fragmenta and go to restore 

rf 
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as nearly as possible the consecutive text of the original volumes, a task which has grave limitations as many 
of the folios are still unidentified, This tearing and scattering of manuscripts & one of the peculiar difficulties 
which face any attempt to classify the Coptic material in European libraries. As ahown in this book, Till has 
carried out his task with grest care and marked success. Some of the narratives are already known from other 
sources—the subject-matter of some is found in Arabic in the Synazarium; but there is a quite considerable 
amount of fresh material which makes this a serious and valuable contribution to Coptic hagiography. 


De Lacy O'Luary. 





Littérature chrétiewne antique ef papyrofogie. By W, Deerovavx, 8.7. Paris (1935). 34 pp. (Reprinted from 
the Nouvelle Rerue Théslogique, Tournai and Paris, September—October, 1935.) 

This essay gives a summary account of the rise and progress of papyrology to the present time, and 
points out the various results obtained from the study of papyri. The new literary works made known from 
this souree are not very numerous, but include some valuable material, Of religious bearing are several 
apocryphal books, some already known by name from patristic references, and « good deal of freah material 
throwing new light on Gnosticism and the Manichsesn religion. Valuable in another way are the early 
biblical fragments which aontedate any previously known codices and modify assumptions already formed 
aa to their date. Of value also are the numerous private letters and documents which have furnished so 
many additions to our vocabularies, The author makes special reference to the Coptic papyri, which include 
both Coptic versions of Greek works and original material. This essay brings forward no new views, but ia 
a useful ancl reliable summary of work the historical importance of which has only recently been adequately 
recognized, The writer's theme is that while the chief impetus to historical research in the nineteenth 
ventury came from epigraphy, that in the twentieth century may be expected to come from work on the 
“i | Dz Lacy O'Lrany. 


The Letter of Aristens, A linguistic Study with special reference to the Greek Bible. By H.G, MaecuamM. Man- 

chester, 1035. xxi++-356 pp. | 

The letter of Aristena has an Egyptian bearing, aa it is of Alexandrian origin and describes the Egyptian 
origin of the Septuagint. ‘Notwithstanding the fact that it is unauthentic, it has come to be recognized as a 
useful source of information regarding both Egyptian and Palestinian affairs in the second and even the 
thind century 5.c." (p. 2), This is a convenient edition of the text, taken from Thackeray's text published 
in Swete's /ntroduction fo the (id Testament in Greek, It is principally a study in Hellenistic Greek, mainly 
Gevoted. $0 4h eaaimtantien of thy voonbolery Anil gramaniat of the Epis. The work originated in a thesis 
for the degree of Ph.D. in the University of Manchester. It is well printed and the notea on the aubject- 
matter contain a good deal of useful material. It hos, of course, no bearing on Christian studies other than 
ita philological references. 





De Lacy O'Leary. 


Der Obelish wad seine Basia auf dem Hippodrom ru Konstantinopel, mit cinem Beitrag von Friedrich Krauss. 
By Gerpa Beows, (Istanbuler Forschungen, herausgegeben von der Abteilung latanbul des Archiio- 
logiachen Institutes des Deatechen Reiches, Band 7.) Istanbul, 1995. 92 pp., 89 pls. 


The subject of this detailed publication is the exiled obelisk which atands, with its neighbour the Serpent 
Column from Delphi, in the Hippodrome at Stamboul, Originally intended by Constantine the Great to 
adorn his new capital city Byzantium, it was removed by him from Karnak together with ite fellow, but lay 
for years neglected at Alexandria; the Emperor Julian brought it to Stamboul, and not until the reign of 
Theodosius wiaue-ih firinlly tracted tn. the plate where it now stance: Conperning . : 

a task auch aa taxed the ingenuity of even nineteenth-century engineers, history is unfortunately silent. 

The present work opens with a chapter of bibliography, accompanied by reproductions of early engravings 
and Oriental paintings in which the monument figures. An account of the obelisk, with a translation of its 
inscriptions follows; more important, however, than these, which are of no special interest and have been 
published before, are the Byzantine reliefs sculptured round the base, and to them @ long descriptive chapter 
is devoted, On each of the four sides the Emperor is ahown with his court witnessing some spectacle in the 

Hippodrome; the scene which has most interest for Egyptologista is that of the raising of the obelisk, the only 
instance in antiquity of the pictorial representation of thie difficult mancuvre. Mr. Engelbach, in his 
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ingenious hook The Problem of the Obelisks, puts forward a suggestion as to the method employed by the 
of the capstan and the pulley; in this relief s system of block and tackle is shown working in conjunction 
with four capstans, ‘The author points out that the well-known copy of the seventeenth-century engraving of 
Spons and Wheeler reproduced by Gorringe is mialeading, the artist having attempted a fanciful reconstruc- 
tion of missing ropes. From a careful study of the relief iteelf she concludes that the obelisk was erected 
in much the same manner a4 waa the Paris obelisk in 1836; at the same time ahe is resigned to the 
Impossibility of reconstructing the operation in detail, since the stone is sadly weathered, and further it is 
in any case unlikely that a strictly accurate representation of the scene was attempted, A small point of 
interest is the attempt of the Byzantine artist to reproduce in his relief the hieroglyphs on the obelisk, 

The book is generously illustrated, and many of the photographs are supplemented by sectional en- 
largementa to bring out every available detail of the important scenes. The convenience of being able to lay 
any plate separstely alongside the descriptive text probably outweighs in this case the disadvantages always 
experienced with looge sheets of Ulustrationa. Measurements and detailed plans are supplied by Herr Krauss. 
The volume is in short another example of that thoroughness which we have learned: to expect from the work 
of the German Archavological Institute. 

M. 8. Down. 


Walters Art Gallery: Handbook of the Uollection, Baltimore, Maryland, 1936. Svo. 177 pp., 108 illus. 

This handbook covers aa much aa can be displayed at once of the art collection presented to the city of 
Baltimore on the death of Henry Walters, of the Atlantic Coast Line Railway, and assembled by him and 
his father, William T. Walters, between 1850 and 1931. Tho collection containa art objecta from seventeon 
different countries and periods, and only « few pages are devoted to Erypt and to Coptic art. The required 
minimum of information about Reypt ia imparted with a conciseness which only rarely gives the reader trouble, 
The letterpress gives no description of the objecta in the collection (a detailed catalogue ia in preparation), but 
there are twelve photographic reproductions of objects ranging from the Old Kingdom to the aixth century 
A.D. and including statuary (a good Old-Kingdom Aa-figure in wood, o king's head which seems to resemble that 
of the seated Ramesses Il of Turin, a 26th-Dynasty kneeling statuette of one Horwesdlja, ao fine bust which is 
almost certainly from the same period, and a bronze standing Amin inlaid with gold), a slab from an Old- 
Kingdom mastaba with female dancers in relief, figurines, faience cups, etc. The objects from the Coptin 
period are an ivory box, a fragment of textile depicting a horae, and a good piece of an animal frieze from one 
of the monasteries, all dated to the sixth century. 





A. N. Dante, 


Lea Anhquités égyptiennes du Musée de Vienne (Isére). By ALEXANDEE Vantiie. (Bulletin de la Société des 
Amis de Vienne, Nos. 27 & 25.) Vienne, 1032. 18 pp., 4 ple. 

This is « ahort guide to the Egyptian objects in the museum of Vienne, to the number of seventeen. By 
far the largest portion of the work is devoted to the description of a single object, a fragmentary stela of 
ons Atmsee-m-pr-ht, a Semite who rose to hold various important offices under Ramesses IT and Merenptah. 
The stela waa intact at the end of the nineteenth century, but now only a portion of the lower third is extant. 
How it came to be in this condition is unknown, but with the aid of a partial aqueeze and a clearly somewhat 
inaccurate drawing made during the last century M. Vurillo has been able to make some indication of ita 
original form. The four plates are all illustrative of thia reconstruction, and include the facaimile of an in- 
seription upon one other object in the collection. 

M. F. Lamixa Macapam. 


Histoire du costume dana [antiquité classique: Lorient. By Liox Heveny and Jacques Hevzry. Paris, 
Société d'édition * Les Bellea Lettres’, 1935. vii-+-145 pp., 59 pls., 141 ilhoa, 150 fre. net. 


eastern countries dealt with here. One reason for this is that the artistie conventions of thear enatern 
countries were less naturalistic, and do not permit of such o clear conception of the garmenta worn. It is troe 
of most ancient representations of dress that they fail to give a clear idea at once of the of the con- 
stituent parta of the dresa, of their adjustment, and of the effect of the whole in conjunction with the body. 

Despite the difficulty of the subject, MM. Léon and Jacques Hourey have brought to their atudy a clarity 
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of description and a soundness of detail which are enhanced by the abundance of attractive illustrations. 
The nucleus of the book was written by M. Léon Heuzey, and was first published after his death in the form 
of articles; M. Jaoquea Heurey has added the sections concerning military, sacerdotal, anal Secociainne tire, 
together with the chapters on Syria, Phoenicia, and the Hittites, The first part is devoted to Egy | 
second to Mesopotamia and the adjoining regions. Veen cltcloree aati Stee toemneeinnes alerk aera 
Assyrians, Persians, Hittites, Syrians, and Phoenicians are shown to have been an the whole more sumptuous 
and decorative than in Egypt. The sections are subdivided through separate treatment of the dress of men, 
women, priests, and warrior. The fifty-nine plates (two of which are coloured), are excellent. Notes are 
added to the text, together with an index and a bibliography. Full references are given to the Ulustrations 
in the text and to the plates, but not to the illustrations in the notes. The reference to Pl. ix ia incorrect. 

Was the wearing of animal-skins in Egypt confined to prieata? It ia here mentioned under that section 
only (p. 25). Erman states that leopard-skins were used by both sexes in the Old Kingdom a« a festal dreas, 
hut that in the later period they were confined to certain priests (dgypten und dgyplieches Leben, 2nd ed., 
pp. 232, 235, 337; Life in Ancient Egypt, trana. Tirard; p. 450). Bénédite statea that in tombs of the Old 
Kingdom the leopard-skin is the characteristic dreas of the proprietor of the tomb (Mon. Piot. xxiv, p. 52; 
of. Letébure, PSBA 15, p. 433). Herodotus says (nm, 104) that both the Colchidians and the Egyptians 
were ptldy_poty wal otddrpryes, but it ia not clear that he refers to the wearing of animal-akins. A possible, 
but doubtfol, example of non-sacerdotal use of the animal hide occurs in Blackman, Meir, rv, Pl. viii. 


J. G. Grirrrras. 








The Excavation of Medinet Habu. Vol. 1. General Plana ond Views, By Uvo Hovscum, and Foreword by 
J.H. Beessten, (The University of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications, Vol, xx1.) Chicago, 1934. 
Large Folio. xiv-6 pp. and 37 pla. (3 coloured), $22. 


Medinet Habu. Ausgrabungen des Oriental Inatitutea der Universitat Chicago; ein Vorbericht. By Uvo Héuscurn. 
(Morgenland, no, 24). Leipzig, 1033. 68 pp., 29 pls. 


In his latest general book, entitled Architecture, Lethaby, a considerable writer on the subject, devotes 
a sixth of his space to Egypt. The many other lands and schools down to modern times have to share the 
reat of the space between them. He sums up his remarks on p. 65 by saying: ‘To a large degree Architecture 
of wrought atone i# an Egyptian art." The architecture of Egypt is, therefore, worthy of vory seriona study, 
andl it is perhaps surprising how very little work has been done on this most impressive of the country's arta 
and erafte. The author of the present work has, however, given us a considerable portion of what has been 
written on the subject, One of these earlier works, Das hohe Tor von Medinet Habu, actually dealt with the 
site to which he now returns. 

The present volume is a notable addition to our publications on the subject. It deals with the architecture 
and plans of the complexes of various dates grouped around what ia now the main centre of attraction—the 
temple of Ramesses [11, An important discovery is the plan of « temple outside the Great Girdle Wall; it 
had been built by Kye and Harembab. Earlior still, Amenhotep D1 had dane some work on that site, bot 
not enough is left to sey what he had in mind; in any case it had nothing to do with any later temple. 

The author and editor lament the logs of the masses of information that has taken place. Like others before 
him Prof. Bressted in his foreword voices the now hoary complaint againat the double disnster that has 
attended archaeology in Egypt; it is due in the first ploce to allowing the natives tocarry off sebakh without 
efficient supervision, and in the second to clearances carried out.in the name of archaeology but incompetently. 
It is now too late to save Egypt, but it is to be hoped that the leseon has been learned by those countries 
where archaeology is still in ite infaney. 

In the manner of mud-brick towns, the houses of Coptic and Modixval Jame had ut last risen to a height 
of fifleen metres above the paverenta of the Great Temple. The town of Jéime lasted on into the ninth 
century «.0., when it was abandoned by its inhabitante, who took with them everything worth removing. 
This abandonment of ancient cities is x curious problem; it is to be found at an earlier date at the Graeco- 
Roman cities of the Fayyim, and earlier still again ot the cities of the Indus Valley in Incin. 

A valuable criterion as to water conditions ia provided by the inscription of the seventh yoar of Ramesses 
TX. This shows that the normal fiood-level of to-day ia about 50 cms. above what waa an extraordinarily 
high one for the year 1135 8.c. The ground water waa of course correspondingly lower, ao that the buildings 
all stood comfortably high and dry, In fact to the visitor arriving by boat along the canal the quay wall 
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must have towered up in « forbidding fashion, One wonders what waa the real purpose of the rectangular 
Platform that is marked ‘quay’ on the plans. 

The cubit used in Inying out the temple of Eye and Harembab and that of Ramesses 1] was the usual 

An interesting discovery i« that of the house of Butehamin, royal scribe in the Theban necropolis in the 
Twenty-first Dynasty, Not only does it gives perfectly definite dating to ita level, but it increases our intimacy 
with an official who is already well known to us. The texta on one of his coffins were used by Schiaparelli as 
foundation for his monumental work JI Libro dei Funerali. Two of his coffins are in Turin, another contain- 
ing his mummy is in Brussels, and hia house, we now know, is still at Thebes, The family can be traced for 
at least six generations; graffiti referring to them have been found at Thebes, and letters which Butehamiin 
received from his father are now deposited in various museums of Europe. Profesaor Capart has put together 
an interesting account of him in the Hulletin des Muses royowr du Cinguantenaire, Brussels, 1035, pp. 111-13. 

Professor Hélscher gives a useful rsumeé of work done on the site of Medinet Habu since travellers began 
to notice it in the seventeenth century. 

The Epigraphic Survey has already published several volumes on Modinet Habu, and these have taught 
m8 What to expect. The present volume is of tho same format and up to the aame high standard of quality. 
It perhaps seems ungracious to criticize xo magnificent a publication, but it is a reviewer's duty to say what 
he thinks. In this case he cannot but feel it a pity that the colouring of the plates should not be more satis- 
factory ; they are altogether too dim and grey. Similarly, accing the perfection to which aerial photography 
hus been brought, he finda it strange that photographs ao blurred as those in Pls. 35, 36 should have been 
passed for publication. With these exceptions there can be nothing but praise for the new volume. 


Attention is also drawn here to the booklet by the same author on the results of the excavations and plan- 
ning of Medinet Habu, It is o handy little statement of what has been discovered, and the reviewer is-in- 
terested to note that the question he asks above aa to the purposs of the ‘quay" is also asked by the anthor, 
Another astonishing detail emphasized in the present publication is the barrel vaulting of mud-brick, which 
waa set upon the stone pillars and architraves of Ramesses III's First’ Palace, and repeated ono larger soale 
in his Beoond Palace. 

The plan of the Second Palace is entirely different from that of the First. The robing- and throne-room 
complex in the First Palace proves to have been a smaller edition of that of Ramesses II at the Ramessoum, 
with scarcely any variation. In one feature, however, the copy falls far short of its prototype: while Ramesses 
TT Jeft a wide space between his central columns in the temple to give a good view of the Window of 
Appearance, Ramesses 111 did not. The pillars of the later temple are also much proseer and heavier, the 
result being that when the king did appear, he could have been visible to only a very few of the courtiers, 
The clumay pillars practically ohecure not only the window, but even the walls also, 

Plates 24-8 are interesting, showing the growth of the little Eighteenth-Dynasty temple by the addition 
of halls and portiooes in front. This of course repeats in miniature the history of the Great Tomple of Karnak. 
(ine of these accretions provides the interesting information that after some 450 years the great mud-brick 
enclosure-wall of Ramesses IT] was falling to ruins. After this lapee of time Shaboka was able to build his 
pylon to the little temple right over the foundations of a part of it. Unfortunately we have no clue aa to when, 
or by whom, it waa breached. One can hardly think that Shabsaka could have done eo merely to give room 

Medinet Habu proves to be an important site architecturally. Notonly have we the brick barrel-vaulting of 
Ramesses IIT, but one of the tomb-chapels of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty is aaid to provide our eatliest example 
in Egypt of a true barrel-vault in stone. But Somers Clarke and Engelbach, Ancient Egyptian Masonry, 
pp. L860, 187 and figs. 222, 223, should be consulted for fuller details of the construction of seme of these 
atone arches. 

G. A. WaInwnicut. 
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